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{If we are curious to know. the actual state 
of every part ef the world im the ages 
which preceded the introduction of 
the useful arts, we have only to 

. direct our inquiries to the native tribes 
which scantily people the vast con- 

: tinent of Americas Here we viewhuman 
najure little raised above the other imha- 

_ bitants of the woods, suffering under se-, 
vere privations for want of economical 

_ arrangements and systematic industry ; 

_ and indulging, without the gloss of so- 
phistry, in those passions of revenge, ta- 
pine, and mutual bloodshed, which conti- 

’ gue unsubdued in the courts of the most 
polished nations, It is a study as much 
calculated to tonvey a useful lesson to 
the pride of man as the oceupation of a 
gtave-digger, or the profession of .a sur- 
geon;and we commefd it to all those 
who are puffed up with the pride of’ an- 
cestry, or with the importance of office, 
as a means of correcting their delusions. 
On the other hand,the dismal condition of 
such people is a practical commentary on 
the blessings of civilization, and the con- 
templation of it ought to reconcile us to 
évery state of society, in which, withont 

' wOnecessarily sacrifice our personal li- 
berties to the nnpreper assumptions of 
others,we areenabled to partake inabun- 
dance the necessaries of life. In allres- 


pects, as well geographical,geological, and 
Pohiical, as moral and social, this work 
Morac. Mac. No. 257. 


volous anecdotes about weak princes, 

wicked ministers, or intriguing courtiers, 

but it contains real portraits of genuine 

human nature, teaching us daly to esti- 

mate the value of every degree of civili- 
' gation, and enabling us to feel all those 

points in which, in spite of education, we 
_ are still but savages.) 





PREFACE BY THE ENGLISH EDITOR. 
pte the annexation of Louisiana 
WJ to the United States of America, 
in the year 1803, the government of 
the latter country has turned its atten- 
tion on several successive occasions to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
new territory, with a view to ultimate 
objects of colonization and commerce: 
and the judicious measures it has pur- 
sued, besides answering the purposes 
to which they were more immediately 
directed, have resulted in geographical 
discoveries of great importance. 

In 1805 a party under the command 
of Lieut. Pike, a young officer.of bold 
and enterprising spirit, was ordered to 
explore the Upper Mississippi, by 
ascending along the whole of its chan- 
nel from its confluence with the Mis- 
souri.to its source. This expedition 
sailed from St. Louis on the gth of 
August, .1805, aad, returned to the 
same place on the 30th of April, 1806, 
after successfully accomplishing the 
design of its appointment. 

Inthe course of the same year, Lieut, 
Pike was chosen to the command of 
another expedition destined to explore 
the interior districts of Louisiana, ly 
ing to the southward of the Missourie 
He was instructed co ascend the Great 
Osage River to its source ; then to pro 
ceed tewards the Arkansaw; here he 
was-to detach a party, under the come 
mand of Lieut. Wilkinson, to descend 
this river as far as the Mississippi 5 
while himself, with the rest of his 
men, ascended to its source. After 
visiting its head waters he was directed 
to seek the source of the Red River, 
and to follow that stream to Natchi-« 
toches. The former part of this plan 
he executed agreeably to his orders ; 
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but being bewildered in the snowy re- 
gions at the head of the Arkansaw, he 
advanced too far to the westward, and 
struck the great River del Norte, 
within the Spanish boundary. He was 
here arrested by a detachment of Spa- 
nish troops, and Carried prisoner to the 
capital of New Mexico; whence, af- 
ter a detention of a few months, he was 
conveyed by a circuitous route along 
the shores of the Gulph of Mexico to- 
wards the boundary of the province, 
on the road to Natchitoches. Lieut. 
Pike departed from St. Louis on this 
expedition July 15, 1806, and returned 
July 1, 1807. 

But the most important expedition 
of discovery fitted out by the govern. 
ment of the United States was that en- 
trusted to the command of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, who were directed 
to explore the river Missouri from its 
confluence with the Mississippi to its 
source—to proceed thence across the 
mountains, by the shortest route, to 
the first navigable water on the west- 
ern side, which they were to follow as 
far as the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
This party entered the Missouri on 
the 14th of May, 1804, and took up 
their winter quarters on the 1st of the 
ensuing November, in the country of 
the Mandan Indians, having by com- 
putation proceeded 1609 miles. They 
resumed their voyage on the 7th of 
April, 1805, and on the 18th of Au. 
gust reached the extreme navigable 
point of the Missouri, upwards of 
3000 miles from its mouth. They 
here procured horses, and crossed the 
dividing chain of mountains for a dis- 
tance of more than sixty miles, and, 
having reached a navigable stream, 
descended in canoes to the mouth of 
the great Columbia river, which they 
reached on the 1xsth of November. 
‘They passed the winter among the In- 
dians on the coast of the Pacific. On 
the 27th of March, 1806, they set out 
eon their return, and reached St. Louis 
on the 23d of September following, 
after having travelled in all, by compu. 
tation, nearly 9000 miles! 

OBJECT OF THE JOURNEY. 

On the acquisition of Louisiana, in 
the year 1803, the attention of the go0- 
vernment of the United States was 
early directed towards exploring and 
improving thenew territory. Accord. 
ingly in the summer of the same year 
an expedition was planned by the pre- 
sident for the purpose of discoverin 
whe course and sourees of the Mis- 


souri, and the most conven 
communication thence to ¢ 
Ocean. His private whethinh - 
Meriwether Lewis, and Capt. Willi 
Clarke, both officers of the arm of 
the United States, were associates in 
the command of this enterprize, Af 
ter receiving the requisite instructions. 
Capt. Lewis left the seat of govern. 
ment, and being joined by Capt 
Clarke at Louisville, in- Kentucky 
proceeded to St. Louis, where they ar. 
rived in the month of December. 
THE PARTY, 

The party consisted of nine you 
men from Kentucky, fourteen soldiers 
of the United States army, who volun. 
teered their services, two French wa- 
termen, an interpreter and hunter, and 
a black servant belonging to Capt, 
Clarke—all these, except the last, were 
enlisted to serve as privates during the 
expedition, and three sergeants were 
appointed from amongst them by the 
Captains. In addition to these were 
engaged a corporal and six soldiers, 
and nine watermen to accompany the 
expedition as far as the Mandan na. 
tion, in order to assist in carrying the 
Stores, or repelling an attack, which 
was most to be apprehended between 
Wood river and that tribe. The ne. 
cessary stores were subdivided into se- 
ven bales, and one box, containing a 
small portion of each article in case of 
accident. They consisted of a great 
variety of clothing, working utensils, 
locks, flints, powder, ball, and arti- 
cles of the greatest use. To these 
were added fourteen bales and one box 
of Indian presents, distributed in the 
same manner, and composed of richly- 
laced coats and other articles of dress, 
medals, flags, knives, and tomahawks 
for the chiefs—ornaments of different 
kinds, particularly beads, looking- 
glasses, handkerchiefs, paints, and ge- 
nerally such articles as were deemed 
best calculated for the taste of the In- 
dians. The party was to embark on 
board of three boats; the first was4 
keel boat fifty-five feet long, drawing 
three feet water, carrying one large 
square sail and twenty-two oars, a deck 
ot ten feet in the bow and stern 
ed a forecastle and cabin, while is 
middle was covered by lockers, whit 
might be raised so as to form a Drea 
work in case of attack, This was a 
companied by two perioques or ope? 
boats, one of six and the other of seven 
oars. Two horses were at the a 


time to be led along the banks “ire 
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and to the Pacific Ocean. 


‘ver for the purpose of bringing 
home game, or hunting in Case of scar- 
- CHARLES ON THE MISSOURI. 

St. Charles is a small town on the 
north bank of the Missouri, about 
twenty-one miles from its confluence 
withthe Mississippi. It is situated in 
a narrow plain, sufficiently high to pro. 
tect it from the annual risings of the 
river in the month of June, and at the 
foot of arange of small hills, which 
have occasioned its being called Petite 
Cote, a name by which it is more 
known to the French than by that of 
St. Charles. One principal street, 
about a mile in length, and running 
parallel with the river, divides the 
town, which is composed of nearly one 
hundred small wooden houses, besides 
a chapel. The inhabitants, about 
four hundred and fifty in number, are 
chiefly descendants from the Frenchof 
Canada; and in their manners they 
unite all the careless gaiety, and the 
amiable hospitality of the best times 
of France; yet, like most of their 
countrymen in America, they are but 
ill quslified for the rude life of a fron- 
tier; not that they are without talent, 
for they possess much natural genius 
and vivacity ; nor that they are desti- 
tute of enterprise, for their hunting 
excursions are long, laborious, and ha- 
zardous; but their exertions are all 
desultory ; their industry is without 
system, and without perseverance, 
The surrounding country, therefore, 
though rich, is not in general well 
cultivated; the inhabitants chiefly 
subsisting by hunting and trade with 
the Indians, and confine their culture 
to gardening, in which they excel. 
THE LAST EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT. 

May 25, we passed on the south side 
the mouth of Wood river, onthe north 
two small creeks and several islands, 
and stopped for the night at the en- 
trance of a creek on the north side, 
called by the French La Charrette, ten 
miles from our last encampment, and 
alittle above a small village of the 
Same name. It consists of seven small 
uses, and as many poor families, 
who have fixed themselves here for 
the convenience of trade, and form the 
“St establishment of whites on the 
Missouri. 

INDIAN POLITICS. 

Ty thevafternoon a boat came down 

rom the Grand Osage river, bringing 


pentter froma person sent to the Osage 
“80108 On the Arkansaw river, which 


583 
mentioned that the letter announcing 
the cession of Louisiana was commit. 
ted to the flames—that the Indians 
would not believe that the Americans 
were owners of that country, and dis. 
regarded St. Louis and its supplies, 
THE OSAGE NATION, 

The Qsage river gives or owes its 
name to a nation inhabiting its banks 
at a considerable distance from this 
place. Their present name however 
seems to have originated from the 
French traders, for both among them. 
selves and their neighbours they are 
called the Wasbashas. Their num- 
ber is between twelve and thirteen 
hundred warriors, and consist of three 
tribes; the Great Osages of about five 
hundred warriors, living in a village 
on. the south bank of the river—-the 
Little Osages, of nearly half that num- 
ber, residing at the distance of six 
miles from them—and the Arkdansaw 
band, a colony of Osages, of six hun- 
dred warriors, who left them some 
years ago, under the command of a 
chief called the Bigfoot, and settled 
on the Vermillion river, a branch of 
the Arkansaw. In person the Osages 
are among the largest and best formed 
Indians, and are said to possess fine 
military capacities; but residing as 
they do in villages, and having made 
considerable advance in agriculture, 
they seem less addicted to war than 
their northern neighbours, to whom 
the use of rifles gives a great superio- 
rity. Among the peculiarities of this 
people there is nothing more remark- 
able than the tradition relative to their 
origin. According to universal be- 
lief the founder of the nation was a 
snail, passing a quiet existence along 
the banks of the Osage, till a high 
flood swept him down to the Missouri, 
and left him exposed on the shore, 
The heat of the sun at length ripened 
him into a man, but with the change 
ot his nature he had not forgotten his 
native seats on the Osage, towards 
which he immediately bent his way. 
He was however soon overtaken by 
hunger and fatigue, when happily the 
Great Spirit appeared, and giving him 
a bow and arrow, fhowed him how to 
kill and cook deer, and cover himself 
with the skin. He then proceeded to 


his original residence, but as he ap- 
proached the river he was met bya 
beaver, who inquired haughtily who 
he was, and by what authority he came 
to disturb his possession. The Osage 


answered that the river was his rs. 
or 
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for he had once lived on its borders. 

As they stood disputing, the daughter 
of the beaver came, and, having by her 
entreaties reconciled her father to this 
young stranger, it was proposed that 
tle Osage should marry the young 
beaver, and share with her family the 
erjoyment of the river. The Osage 
readily consented, and from this happy 
union there soon came the village and 
the nation of the Washbasha, or 
Osages, who have ever since preserved 
a pious reverence for their ancestors, 
abstaining from the chace of the bea- 
ver, because in killing that animal 
they killed a brother of the Osage. 
Of late years, however, since the trade 
with the whites has rendered beaver 
skins more valuable, the sanctity of 
these maternal relatives has visibly di- 
minished, and the poor animals have 
nearly lost all the privileges of kin. 
dred. 

: THE SMALL POX. 

Our camp lies about three miles 
north-east from the old Maha village, 
and is in latitude 42° 13’ 41. The 
accounts we have had of the effects of 
the small-pox on that nation are most 
distressing ; it is not known in what 
Way it was first communicated to them, 
though probably by some war party. 
They had been a military and power- 
ful people; but, when these warriors 
saw their strength wasting before a 
malady which they could not resist, 
their phrenzy was extreme; they 
burnt their village, and many of them 
put to death their wives and children, 
to save them from so cruel an afflic- 
tion, and that all might go together to 
some better country. 

INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

This hill is called the mountain of Lit. 
tle People, or Little Spirits, and they 
believe that it is the abode of little de. 
vils, in the human form, of about 
eigliteen inches high, and with remark- 
ably large heads; they are armed with 
Sharp arrows, with which they are 
very skilful, and are always on the 
watch to kill those wha should have 
the hardihood to approach their resi- 
dence. The tradition is that many 
have suffered from these little evil 
Spirits, and, among others, three Maha 
Indians fell a sacrifice to them a few 
years since. This has inspired all the 
neighbouring nations, Sicux, Mahas, 
and Ottoes, with such terror, that no 
‘onsideration could tempt them to vi- 
out the hill, 
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We saw none of these wi . 
Spirits, nor any place for xe ‘ith 
some small holes scattered over { 
top : we were happy enough to 
their vengeance, though we remain 
soine time on the mound to enjoy the 
delightful prospect of the plain, which 
spreads itself out till the eye rests up. 
on the N.W. hills at a great distant 
and those of the N.E. still farther off 
enlivened by large herds of buffaloe 
feeding at a distance. The soil of 
these plains is exceedingly fine; there 
is, however, no timber except on the 
Missouri; all the wood of the White. 
stone river not being sufficient to 
cover thickly one hundred acres, Here 
we gathered some delicious plums, 
grapes, and blue currants, and after. 
wards arrived at the mouth of ther. 
ver about sun-set. 

SIOUX INDIANS, 

August 3oth. Thursday. The fog 
was s0 thick that we could not see the 
Indian camp on the opposite side, but 
it cleared off about eight o'clock, 
We prepared a speech, and some pre. 
sents, and then sent for the chiefs 
and warriors, whom we received at 
twelve o'clock under a large oak tree, 
near to which the flag of the United 
States was flying. Capt. Lewis deli- 
vered a speech, with the usual advice 
and counsel for their future conduct, 
We then acknowledged their chiefs, 
by giving to the grand chief a flag, a 
medal, a certificate, with a string of 
wampum ; to which we added a chief's 
coat ; that is, a richly laced uniform of 
the United States artillery corps, ands 
cocked hat and red feather. One se- 
cond chief and three inferior ones were 
made or recognized by medals, and a 
suitable present of tobacco, and arti. 
cles of clothing. We then smoked 
the pipe of peace, and the chiefs re- 
tired to a bower, formed of bushes, by 
their young men, where they divid 
among each other the presents, 
smoked and ate, and held a council oa 
the answer which they were to make 
us to-morrow. The youn people 
exercised their bows an = 
in shooting at marks for beads, 
which we distributed to the - 
marksmen ;.and in the evening te 
whole party danced until a late hour, 
and in the course of their amuse! 
we threw among them some _— 
tobacco, bells, tape, and binding, ¥" 
which they were much pleased. pod 
musical instruments were the aa 
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and a sort of little bag made of buffa- 
Joe hide, dressed white, with small 
shot or pebbles in it, and a bunch of 
hair tied to it, This produces a sort 
of rattling music, with which the par- 
ty was annoyed by four musicians du- 
ring the council this morning. 

August 31.- Inthe morning, after 
breaktast, the chiefs met, and sat 
down ina row, with pipes of peace, 
highly ornamented, and all pointed 
towards the seats intended for Capts. 
Lewis and Clarke. When they ar- 
rived and were seated, the grand chief, 
whose Indian name, Weucha, is in 
English Shake-Hand, and in French is 
called Le Liberateur (the deliverer) 
rose, and spoke at some length, ap- 
proving what we had said, and pro- 
mising to follow our advice : 

‘*] see before me,”’ said he, ** my 
great father’s two sons. You see me, 
and the rest of our chiefs and warriors, 
Weare very poor; we have neither 
powder nor ball, nor knives; and our 
women and children at the village 
have no clothes. I wish that, as my 
brothers have given me a flag anda 
medal, they would give something to 
those poor people, or let them stop 
and trade with the first boat which 
comes up the river. I will bring 
chiefs of the Pawnees and Mahas toge- 
ther, and make peace between them ; 
but it is better that I should do it 
than my great father’s sons, for they 
will listen to me more readily. 1 will 
also take some chiefs to your country 
in the spring; but before that time I 
cannot leave home. I went formerly 
to the English, and they gave me a 
medal and some clothes ; when I went 
to the Spanish they gave me a medal, 
but nothing to keep it from my skin; 
but now you~ give me-medal and 
clothes. But still we are poor; and 
I wish brothers you mat give us 
something for our squaws.” 

When he sat down, Mahtoree, or 
White Crane, rose : 

“*I have listened,’ said he, ‘¢ to 


what our father’s words were yester- 
day; and I am to-day glad to see how 


you have dressed our old chief; I am 
4 young man, and do not wish to talk 
much; my fathers have made me a 
chief: I had much sense before, but 
now J think I have more than ever. 
What the old chief has declared I will 
Confirm, and do whatever he and you 
Please; but I wish that you would 


take pity on us, for we are very 
poor,” 


Another chief, called Pawnawneah- 
pahbe, then said: 

_ “Tam a young man, and know but 

little; I cannot speak well; but I 
have listened to what you have told 
the old chief, and will do whatever 
you agree,” 

The same sentiments were then re- 
peated by Aweawechache. 

We were surprised at finding that 
the first of tiese titles means ** Struck 
by the Pawnee,” and was occasioned 
by some blow which the chief had re- 
ceived in battle from one of the Paw- 
nee tiibe. The second is in English 
‘* Half Man,” which seems a singular 
name for a warrior, till it was explain. 
ed to have its origin, probably, in the 
modesty of the chief; who, on being 
told of his exploits, would say, ‘‘ I am 
no warrior: I am only half a man.” 
The other chiefs spoke very little ; but 
after they had finished one of the war- 
riors delivered a speech, in which he 
declared he would support them, 
They promised to make peace with 
the Ottoes and Missouris, the only 
nations with whom they are at war. 
All these harangues concluded by de. 
scribing the distress of the nation; 
they begged us to -have pity on them; 
to send them traders ; that they want- 
ed powder and ball; and seemed 
anxious that we should supply them 
with some of their great father’s milk, 
the name by which they distinguish 
ardent spirits. We then gave some 
tobacco to each of the chiefs, and a 
certificate to two of the warriors who 
atrended the chief. We prevailed on 
Mr. Durion to remain here, and ac- 
company as many of the Sioux chiefs 
as he could collect down to the, seat 
of government. We also gave hisson 


a flag, some clothes, and provisions, 


with directions to bring about a peace 
between the surrounding tribes, and 
to convey some of their chiefs to see 
the president. In the evening they 
left us, and encamped on the oppo- 
site bank, accompanied by the two 
Durions. During the evening and 
night we had much rain, and observed 
that the river rises a little, The In- 
dians who have just left us are the 
Yanktons, a tribe of the great nation 
of Sioux. These Yanktons are about 
two hundred men in number, and in- 
habit the Jacques, Desmoines, and 
Sioux rivers. In person they are 


stout, well proportioned, and havea 
ceriain air of dignity and boldness. 
In their dress they differ nothing — 
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536 
the other bands of the nation whom we 
saw, and will des¢ribe afterwards: 
they are fond of decorations, and use 
paint, and porcupine quills, and fea- 
thers. Some of them wore a kind of 
necklace of white bear’s claws, three 
inches long, and closely strung toge- 
ther round theit necks. They have 
only a few fowling-pieces, being gene- 
rally armed with bows and arrows, in 
which, however, they do not appear as 
expert as the more northern Indians. 
THE TETON INDIANS. 

Captain Lewis went on shore and re- 
mained several hours, and, observing 
that their disposition was friendly, we 
resolved to remain during the night to 
a dance, which they were preparing 
for us. Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
who went on shore one after the other, 
were met on landing by ten well- 
dressed young men, who took them up 
in a robe highly decorated, and carried 
them to a large council house, where 
they were placed ona dressed buffaloe 
skin by the side of the grand chief. 
The hall or council-room was inthe 
shape of three quarters of a circle, co- 
vered at the top and sides with skins 
well dressed and sewed together. 
Under this shelter sat about seventy 
men, forming a circle round the chief, 
before whom were placed a Spanish 
flag and the one we had given them 
yesterday. This left a vacant circle 
of about six feet diameter, in which 
the pipe of peace was raised oa two 
forked sticks, about six or eight inches 
from the ground, and under it the 
down of the swan was scattered: a 
Jarge fire, in which they were cooking 
provisions, stood near, and in the 
centre about four hundred pounds of 
excellent buffaloe meat as a present 
for us. As soon as we were seated, 
an old man got up, and after approving 
what we had done, begged us to take 
pity on their unfortunate situation. 
To this we replied with assurances of 
protection. After he had ceased, the 
great chief rose and delivered an ha- 
rangue to the same effect: then with 
great solemnity he took some of the 
most delicate parts of the dog, which 
was cooked for the festival, and held 
it to the flag by way of sacrifice: this 
done, he held up the pipe of peace, 
and first pointed it towards the heavens, 
then to the four quarters of the globe, 
and then.te the earth, made a short 
speech, lighted the pipe, and presented 
ittous. We smoked, and he again 
harangued his people, after which the 
3 
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repast was served up tous.” tS 
sisted of the dog which they ae 
been cooking, this being a great dish 
among the Sioux, and used on all 
festivals; to this were added, pemiti 
gon, a dish made of buffaloe mey 
dried or jerked, and then pounded and 
mixed raw with grease and a kind of 
ground potatoe, dresséd like the pre. 
paration of Indian corn called hominy 
to which it is little inferior, Of aj 
these luxuries, which were placed be. 
fore us in platters, with horn spoons, 
we took the pemitigon and the potatoe, 
which we found good, but we coulda: 
yet partake but sparingly of the dog, 
We ate and smoked for an hour, when 
it became dark: every thing was then 
cleared away for the dance, a large 
fire being made in the centre of the 
house, giving at once light and warmth 
to the ball-room. The orchestra was 
composed of about ten men, who 
played on a sort of tambourin, formed 
of skin stretched across a hoop; and 
made a jingling noise with a long stick 
to which the hoofs of deer and goats 
were hung; the third instrument was 
a small skin bag with pebbles in it: 
these, with five or six young men for 
the vocal part, made up the band. 
The women then came forward highly 
decorated; some with poles in their 
hands, on which were hung the scalps 
of their enemies; others with guns, 
spears, or different trophies, taken in 
war by their husbands, brothers, or 
connexions. Having arranged them. 
selves in two columns, one on each 
side of the fire, as soon as the musi¢ 
began they danced towards each other 
till they met in the centre, when the 
rattles were shaken, and they all 
shouted and returned back to theit 
places. They* have no step, but 
shuffle along the ground; nor does the 
music appear to be any thing more 
thana confusion of noises, distinguish- 
ed only by hard or gentle blows ” 
the buffaloe skin: the song is perfectiy 
extemporaneous. In the pauses © 
the dance, any man of the company 
comes forward and recites, in a sort? 
low gutteral tone, some little story 
incident, which is either pote 
ludicrous, or, as was the case te 
evening, voluptuous and indecent: 
this is taken up by the orchestra 4 
the dancers, who repeat it ina hig ; 
strain, and dance to it. Sometimes 
they alternate, the orchestra first a0 
forming, and, when jt ceases, the 
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music more agreeable, that is, less in- 
tolerable than that of the musicians. 
The dances of the men, which are al. 
ways separate from the women, are 
conducted very nearly in the same 
way, except that the men jump up and 
down instead of shuffling; and in the 
waredances the recitations are all of a 
military cast. The harmony of the 
entertainment had nearly been disturb- 
ed by one of the musicians, who, think- 
ing he had not received a due share of 
the tobacco we had distributed during 
the evening, put himself into a passion, 
broke one of the drums, threw two of 
them into the fire, and left the band. 
They were taken out of the fire: a 
buffaloe robe held in one hand and 
beaten with the other, by several of 
the company, supplied the place of the 
lost drum or tambourin, and no notice 
was taken of the offensive conduct of 
theman, We staid till twelve o’clock 
at night, when we informed the chiefs 
that they must be fatigued with all 
these attempts to amuse us, and re- 
tired accompanied by four chiefs, two 
of whom spent the night with us ona 
board. 
THEIR DRESS AND MANNERS, 

The men shave the hair off their 
heads, except a small tuft on the top, 
which they suffer to grow and wear in 
plaits over the shoulders; to this they 
seem much attached, as the loss of it 
is the usual sacrifice at the death of 
near relations. In full dress, the men 
of consideration wear a hawk’s feather, 
or calumet feather worked with por- 
cupine quills, and fastened to the top 
of the head, from which it falls back. 
The face and body are generally paint- 
ed with a mixture of grease and coal. 
Over the shoulders is a loose robe or 
mantle of buffaloe skin dressed white, 
adorned with porcupine quills loosely 
fixed so as to make a jingling noise 
when in motion, and painted with va- 
rious uncouth figures unintelligible to 
us, but to them emblematic of military 
exploits, or any other incident; the 
hair of the robe is worn next the skin 
in fair weather, but when it rains the 
hairis put outside, and the robe iseither 
thrown over the arm, or wrapped round 
the body, all of which it may cover. 
Under this in the winter season they 
Wear a kind of shirt resembling ours, 
and made either of skin or cloth, and 
Covering the arms and body. Round 
the middie is fixed a girdle of cloth, or 
procured dressed elk-skin, about an 
inch in width, and closely tied to the 


body, to this is attached a piece of 
cloth, or blanket, or skin, about a foot 
wide, which passes between the legs, 
and is tucked under the girdle both 
before and behind; from the hip to 
the ankle he is covered by leggings of 
dressed antelope skins, with seams at 
the sides two inches in width, and orna- 
mented, by little tufts cf hair, the pro. 
duce of the scalps they have made ia 
War, which are scattered down the leg, 
The winter moccasins are of dressed 
buffaloe skin, the hair being worn ine 
wards, and soaled with thick elk-skia 
parchment ; those for summer are of 
deer or elk-skin, dressed without the 
hair, and with soals of elk-skin. On 
great occasions, or whenever they are 
in full dress, the young men drag af- 
ter them the entire skin of a pole-cat, 
fixed to the heel of the moccasin, 
Another skin of the same animal is ei- 
ther tucked into the girdle or carried 
in the hand, and serves as a pouch for 
their tobacco, or what the French 
traders call the bois raude; this is the 
inner bark of a species of red willow, 
which being dried in the sun, or over 
the fire, is rubbed between the hands 
and broken into small pieces, and is 
used alone, or mixed with tobacce., 
The pipe is generally of red earth, 
the stem made of ash, about three or 
four feet long, and highly decorated 
with feathers, hair, and porcuping 
uills. 

The hair of the women is suffered 
to grow long, and parted from the 
forehead across the head, at the back 
of which it is either collected into a 
kind of bag, or hangs down over the 
shoulders. Their moceasins are like 
those of the men, as are also the leg- 
gings, which do not however reach be. 
yond the knee, where it is met by a 
long loose shift of skin, which reacheg 
nearly to the ankles; this is fastened 
over the shoulders by astring, and hes 
no sleeves, but a few. pieces of the skin 
hang a short distance down the arm, 
Sometimes a girdle fastens this skin 
round the waisfy and over all isthrown 
a robe like that worn by the men, 
They seem fond of dress, Their 
lodges are very neatly constructed, in 
the same form as those of the Yank- 
tons; they consist of about one hun- 
dred cabins, made of white buffulo 
hide dressed, with a larger one in the 
centre for holding councils and dances, 
They are built round with poles about 
fifteen or twenty feet high, covered 
with white skins; these lodges may be 
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taken to pieces, packed off; and car- 
ried with the nation wherever they go, 
by dogs which bear great burdens. 
The women are chiefly employed in 
dressing buffalo skins; they seem per- 
fectly well disposed, but are addicted 
to stealing any thing which they can 
take without being observed. This 
nation, although it makes so many ra- 
wages among its neighbours, is badly 
supplied with guns. The water 
which they carry with them is con- 
tained chiefly in the paunches of deer 
and other animals, and they make use 
of wooden bowls. Some had their 
heads shaved, which we found was a 
species of mourning for relations. 
Another usage, on these occasions, is 
to run arrows through the flesh both 
above and below the elbow. 
WONDER AT A NEGRO, 

The object which appeared to as- 
tonish the Indians most was Captain 
Clarke’s servant York, a remarkable 
stout strong negro. They had never 
seen a being of that colour, and there- 
fore flocked round him to examine the 
extraordinary monster. By way of 
amusement he told them that he had 
once been a wild animal, and caught 
and tamed by his master, and to con- 
vince them, showed them feats of 
strength, which, added to his looks, 
made him more terrible than we wished 
him to be. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

Late at night we were awaked by 
the sergeant on guard to see the beau- 
tiful phenomenon called the northern 
light: along the northern sky was a 
large space occupied by a light of a 
a pale but brilliant: white colour, 
which rising from the horizon extend- 
ed itself tonearly twenty degrees above 
it. After glittering for some time its 
colours would be overcast, and almost 
obscured, but again it would burst 
out with renewed beauty; the uniform 
colour was pale light, but its shapes 
were various and fantastic: at times 
the sky was lined with light-coloured 
streaks rising perpendicularly from the 
horizon, and gradually expanding into 
a body of light, in which we could 
trace the floating columns, sometimes 
advancing, sometimes retreating and 
shaping into infinite forms, the space 
in which they moved. It all faded 
away before the morning. 

INDIAN NATIONS, 

The villages near which we are es- 
tablished are five in number, and are 

the residence of three distinct nations: 








Committed them to the care 


the Mandans, the Ahnaha 

the Minnetarees, The history of 
Mandans, as we received it from 
interpreters and from the chiefs them, 


- selves, and as it is attested by exist 


monuments, illustrates, moret 
of any other nation, the cane 
movements and the totterin fortunes 
of the American nations, Within the 
recollection of living witnesses the 
Mandans were settled forty years 
in nine villages, the ruins of which we 
passed about eighty miles below, and 
situated seven on the west and two on 
the east side of the Missouri, The 
two, finding themselves wasting away 
before the small-pox and the Sioux 
united into one village, and moved up 
the river opposite to the Ricaras, 
The same causes reduced the remain. 
ing seven to five villages, till at length 
they emigrated in a body to the Ricara 
nation, where they formed themselves 
into two villages, and joined those of 
their countrymen who had gone before 
them. In their new residence they 
were still insecure, and at length the 
three villages ascended the Missouri 
te their present position. The two 
who had emigrated together still set- 
tled in the two villages on the north. 
west side of the Missouri, while the 
single village took a position on the 
south-east side. In this situation they 
were found by those who visited them 
in 1796, since which the two villages 
have united into one. 
THEIR RELIGIOUS SUPERSTITION, 

The whole religion of the Mandans 
consists in the belief of one great spirit 
sete over their destinies. 

cing must be in the nature of a 

genius, since it is associated with the 
healing art, and the great spirit Is 5Y- 
nonymous with great medicine, a name 
also applied to every thing which they 
do not understand. Each individ 
selects for himself the particular 
ject of his devotion, which is terme 
his medicine, and is either some 1n¥ 
sible being or more commonly some 
animal, which thenceforward Nhe 
his protector or his intercessor witht 
great spirit; to propitiate whom every 
attention ‘is lavished, and every a 
sonal consideration is sacrificed. 
was lately owner of seventeen bortes, 
said a Mandan to us one day, di 
have offered them all up to ne had ‘a 
cine, and am now. poor.” He 
reality taken all his wealth, his con ‘ 
into the plain, and turning er sae 
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dicine, and abandoned them for ever, 
The horses, less religious, took care 
of themselves, and the pious votary 
travelled home on foot, Their belief 
in a future state is connected with this 
tradition of their origin: the whole 
nation resided in one large village un- 
der ground, near a subterraneous lake; 
agrape-vine extended its roots down 
to their habitation, and gave thema 
view of the light: some of the most 
adventurous climbed up the vine, and 
were delighted with the sight of the 
earth, which they found covered with 
buffaloe, and rich with every kind of 
fruits; returning with the grapes they 
had gathered, their countrymen were 
so pleased with the taste of them that 
the whole nation resolved to leave 
their dull residence for the charms of 
the upper region: men, women, and 
children ascended by means of the 
vine; but when about half the nation 
had reached the surface of the earth, 
a corpulent woman who was clamber- 
ing up the vine, broke it with her 
weight, and closed upon herself and 
the rest of the nation the light of the 
sun. Those who were left on earth 
made a village below where we saw 
the nine villages; and when the Man- 
dans die they expect to return to the 
original seats of their forefathers; the 
good reaching the ancient village by 
means of the lake, which the burdens 
of the sins of the wicked will not ena- 
ble them to cross. 
THE WEATHER, LAT. 47- 

Dec $th.—The thermometer stood 
at twelve degrees below o, that is at 
forty-two degrees below the freezing 
point: the wind was from the north- 
west. Captain Lewis, with fifteen 
men, went out to hunt the buffaloe, 


great numbers of which darkened the” 


prairies for a considerable distance: 
they did not return till after da:k, 
having killed eight buffaloe and one 
deer, The hunt was, however, very 
fatiguing, as they weve obliged to make 
a circuit at the distance of more than 
Seven miles: the cold too, was so ex- 
Cessive, that the air was filled with icy 
particles resembling a fog, and the 
snow generally sig or eight inches deep, 
and soinetimes eighteen, in consequence 
of which two of the party were hurt 
by falls, and several had their feet 


trostbitten, 
i7th.—The weather to-day wascold- 

erthan any we had yet experienced, 

the thermometer at sun-rise being 45° 
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below o, and about eight o'clock it 
fell to.74° below freezing point. 

18th,—The thermometer at sunrisé 
was 329 below o. The Indians had 
invited us yesterday to join their chace 
to-day, but the seven men whom we 
sent returned in consequence of the 
cold, which was so severe last night 
that we were obliged to have the sentia 
nel relieved every half hour. The 
north-west traders, however, left us 
on their return home, 

19th.— Notwithstanding the extreme 
cold, we observe the Indians at the 
village engaged out in the open air 
at a game which resembled billiards 
more than any thing we had seen, and 
which we are inclined to suspect may 
have been acquired by ancient inter- 
course with the French of Canada. 
From the first to the second chiet’s 
lodge, a distance of about fifty yards, 
was covered with timber, smoothed 
and joined so as to be.as level as the 
floor of one of our houses, with a 
battery at the end to stop the rings? 
these rings were of clay-stone, and 
flat like the chequers for drafts, and 
the sticks were about four feet long, 
with two short pieces at one end in 
the form of a mace, so fixed that the 
whole will slide along the board. Two 
men fix themselves at one end, each 
provided with a stick, and one of them 
with aring; they then run along the 
board, and about half way slide the 
sticks after the ring. 

THE SIOUX INDIANS, 

Almost the whole of that vast tract 
of country comprised between the 
Mississippi, the Red River of Lake 
Winnepeg, the Saskaskawan, and the 
Missouri, is loosely occupied by a 
great nation whose primitive name is 
Darcota, but who are called Sioux by 
the French, Sues by the English. 
Their original seats were on the Mis. 
sissippi, but they have gradually spread 
themselves abroad, and become sub- 
divided into numerous tribes. Of 
these, what may be considered as the 
Darcotas, are the Mindawarcarton, or 
Minowakanton, known to the French 
by the name of the Gens du Lac, or 
People of the Lake. Their residence 
is on both sides of the Mississippi, 
near the falls of St. Anthony, and the 
probable number of their warriors 
about three hundred. Above them, 
on the river St. Peter's, is the Wahpa- 
tone, a smaller band of nearly two 
hundred men; and still further up 
3G the 
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590 
the same river below Yellow-wood 
river are the Wahpatootas, or Gens de 
Feuilles, an inferior band of not more 
than one hundred men; while the 
sources of the St. Peter’s are occupied 
by the Sisatoones, a band consisting of 
about two hundred warriors. 

These bands rarely if ever approach 
the Missouri, which is occupied by 
their kinsmen the Yanktons and the 
Tetons. The Yanktons are of two 
tribes, those of the plains, or rather of 
the north, a wandering race of about 
five hundred men, who roam over the 
plains at the heads of the Jaques, the 
Sioux, and the Redriver ; and those of 
the south, who possess the country 
between the Jaques and Sioux rivers, 
and the Desmoines. Butthe bands of 
Sioux most known on the Missouri 
are the Tetons, The first who are 
met on ascending the Missouri, is the 
tribe called by the French, the Tetons 
of the Bois Brule, or Burntwood, who 
feside on both sides of the Missouri, 
about White and Teton rivers, and 
number two hundred warriors. Above 
them on the Missouri are the Teton 
Okandandas, a band of one hundred 
end fifty men, living below the Cha- 
yenne river, between which and the 
Wetarhoo river is a third band, called 
Teton Minnakenozzo, of nearly two 
hundred and fifty men; and below the 
Warreconne is the fourth and last 
tribe of Tetons of about three hundred 
men, and called Teton Saone. North- 
ward of these, between the Assiniboin 
and the Missouri, are two bands of 
Assiniboins, one on Mouse river of 
about two hundred men, and called 
Assiniboin Menatopa; the other, re- 
siding on both sides of White river, 
calledsby the French Gens de Feuilles, 
and amounting to two hundred and 
fifty men. Beyond these a band of 
Assiniboins of four hundred and fifty 
men, and called the Big Devils, wander 
on the heads of Milk, Porcupine, and 
Martha’s rivers; while still farther to 
the north are seen two bands of the 
same nation, one of five hundred and 
the other of two hundred, roving on 
the Saskaskawan. Those Assiniboins 
are recognised by a similarity of lan. 
guage, and by tradition as descendants 
or seceders from the Sioux; though 
often at war are still acknowledged as 
relations. The Sioux themselves, 
though scattered, meet annually on 
‘the Jaques, those on the Missouri 
trading with those on the Mississippi. 
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acaia samp srondie,! 
\pril 24th.—The wind b! : 
during the whole day chat" we Nigh 
unable to move; such indeed win 
violence, that although we were shele 
tered by high timber, the Waves wetted 
many articles in the boats: the hunters 
went out and returned with four dee 
two elk, and some young wolves, of 
the small kind. The party are ; 
much afflicted with sore eyes, which 
we presume are occasioned by the vast 
quantities of sand which are driven 
from the sandbars in such clouds, as 
often to hide from us the view of the 
opposite bank. The particles of this 
sand are so fine and light that it floats 
for miles in the air, like a column of 
thick smoke, and is so penetrating 
that nothing can be kept free from it, 
and we are compelled to eat, drink, 
and breathe it very copiously. To 
the same cause we attribute the dis. 
order of one of our watches, although 
her cases are double and tight; since, 
without any defect in its works that 
we can discover, it will not run for 
more than a few minutes without 
stopping. 
THE WHITE BEAR, 

29th.—We proceeded early witha 
moderate wind. Captain Lewis, who 
was on shore with one hunter, met 
about eight o’clock two white bears. 
Of the strength and ferocity of this 
animal the Indians had given us dread- 
ful accounts: they never attack him 
but in parties of six or eight persons, 
and even then are often defeated with 
the loss of one or more of their num. 
ber. Having no weapons but bows 
and arrows, and the bad guns with 
which the traders supply them, they 
are obliged to approach very near t@ 
the bear; and as no wound except 
through the head or heart is mortal, 
they frequently fall a sacrifice if they 
miss their aim. He rather attacks 
than avoids a man, and such is the 
terror which he has inspired, that the 
Indians who go in quest of him paint 
themselves, and perform all the super 
stitions rites customary when they 
make war on a neighbouring nation. 
Hitherto those we had seen did not 
appear desirous of encountering be 
but although to a skilful riflemaa — 
danger is very much diminished, J 
the white bear is still a terrible amma 
On approaching these two, both Cap: 
tain Lewis and the hunter fired, 4 
each wounded a bear? one of We” 
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made his escape; the other turned 
upon Captain Lewis and pursued him 
seventy or eighty yards, but being 
badly wounded, he could not run so 
fast as to prevent him from reloading 
his piece, which he again aimed at 
him, and a third shot from the hunter 
brought him to the ground. He was 
a male not quite full grown, and 
weighed about three hundred pounds. 
The legs are somewhat longer than 
those of the black bear, and the talons 
and tusks much larger and longer. 
The testicles are also placed much 
farther forward, and suspended in se- 
parate pouches from two to four inches 
asunder; while those of the black bear 
are situated back between the thighs, 
and in a single pouch like those of the 
dog, Its colour is a yellowish brown; 
the eyes small, black, and piercing. 
The front of the fore legs near the feet 
is usually black, and the fur is finer, 
thicker, and deeper than that of the 
black bear: add to which it isa more 
furious animal, and’ very remarkable 
for the wounds which it will bear 
without dying. 
ANTELOPES, 

The antelopes are yet lean, and the 
females are with young. This fleet 
and quick-sighted animal is generally 
the victim of its curiosity: when they 
first see the hunters, they run with 
great velocity; if he lies down on the 
ground and lifts up his arm, his hat, 
or his foot, the antelope returns on a 
light trot to look at the object, and 
sometimes goes and returns two or 
three times till it approaches within 
reach of the rifle: so too they some- 
times leave their flock to go and look 
at the wolves, who crouch down, and, 
if the antelope be frightened «t first, 
repeat the same manceuvre, and some. 
times relieve each other till they decoy 
it from the party, when they seize it. 
But generally the wolves take them 
as they are crossing the rivers, for al- 
though swift of foot they are not good 
swimmers. 

A NEW SPECIES OF GOOSE, 

Among the vast quantities of game 
around us, we distinguish a small spe- 
cies of goose, differing considerably 
from the common Canadian goose, 
its neck, head, and beak being much 
thicker, larger, and shorter in pro- 
Portion to its size, which is nearly a 
third smaller; the noise too resembling 
More that of the brant, or of a young 
prose that has not yet fully acquired 
“S$ Qote ; in other respects, in colour, 


dish brown colour, 


habits, and the number of feathers in 
the tail, the two species correspond, 
This species also associates in flocks 
with the large geese, but we have not 
seen it pair off with them. The white 
brant is about the size of the common 
brown brant, or two-thirds of the 
common goose, than which it is also 
six inches shorter from the extremity 
of the wings, though the beak, head, 
and neck are larger and stronger: the 
body and wings are of a beautiful pure 
white, except the black feathers of 
the first and second joints of the wings; 
the beak and legs are of a reddish or 
flesh-coloured white; the eye of @ 
moderate size, the pupil of a deep sea 
green, encircled with a ring of yellow- 
ish brown; the tail consists of sixteen 
feathers equally long; the flesh is 
dark, and, as well as its note, differs 
but little from those of the common 
brant, whom in form and habits it 
resembles, and with whom it sometimes 
unites in 2 common flock: the white 
brant also associate by themselves in 
large flocks, but as they do not seem 
to be mated or paired off, it is doubt- 
ful whether they reside here during 
the summer for the purpose of rearing 
their young. 
WOLVES. : 

The wolves are also very abundant, 
and are of two species. First, the 
small wolf or burrowing dog of the 
prairies, which are found in almost all 
the open plains. It is of an interme- 
diate size between the fox and dog, 
very delicately formed, fleet and ac- 
tive. The ears are large, erect, and 
pointed; the head long and pointed, 
like that of the fox; the tail long and 
bushy; the hair and fur of a pale red- 
though much 
coarser than that of the fox; the eye 
of a deep sea-green colour, small and 
piercing ; the talons rather longer than 


those of the wolf of the Atlantic - 


States, which animal, as fur as we can 
perceive, is not to be found on this 
side of the river Platte. These wolves 
usually associate in bands of ten or 
twelve, and are rarely if ever seen 
alone, not being able singly to attack 
a deer or antelope. They live and 
rear their young in burrows, which 
they fix near some pass or spot much 
frequented by game, and gally out ina 
body against any animal which they 
think they can overpower; but on the 
slightest alarm retreat to their burrows, 
making a noise exactly like that of a 


sinall dog, tT: 
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The second species is lower, shorter 
in the legs, and thicker than the At- 
Jantic wolf. Their colour, which is 
not affected by the seasons, is of every 
variety of shade, from a grey or black- 
ish brown to a cream-coloured white. 
They do not burrow, nor do they 
bark, but howl, and they frequent the 
woods and plains, and skulk along the 
skirts of the buffaloe herds, in order to 
attack the weary or wounded. 

BLACK BEAR. 

Captain Clarke and one of the hun- 
ters met this evening the largest brown 
bear we have seen. As they fired he 


did not attempt to attack, but fled - 


with a most tremendous roar, and such 
was his extraordinary tenacity of life, 
that although he had five balls passed 
through his lungs, and five other 
wounds, he swam more than _ half 
across the river to a sandbar, and 
survived twenty minutes. He weighed 
between five and six hundred pounds 
at least, and measured eight feet seven 
inches and a half from the nose to the 
extremity of the hind feet, five feet 
ten inches and a half round the breast, 
three feet eleven inches round the 
neck, one foot eleven inches round 
the middle of the fore-leg, and his 
talons, five on each foot, were four 
inches and three eighths in length. 
It differs from the common black bear 
in having its talons much longer and 
more blunt; its tail shorter; its hair 
of a reddish or bay brown, longer, 
finer, and more abundant; his liver, 
Jungs, and heart, much larger even in 
proportion to its size, the heart parti- 
cularly being equal to that of a large 
ox; his maw ten times larger; his 
testicles pendant from the belly and 
in separate pouches four inches apart; 
besides fish and flesh he feeds on roots, 
and every kind of wild fruit. 
-DRY RIVERS, 

We passed three streams on the 
south; the first, at the distance of one 
mile and a half from our camp, was 
about twenty-five yards wide; but al- 
though it contained some water in 
standing pools it discharges none: this 
we called Littledry Creek, about eight 
miles beyond which is Bigdry Creek, 
fitty yards wide, without any water. 
The third is six miles further, and has 
the bed of a large river two hundred 
yards wide, yet without a drop of 
water. Likethe other two this stream, 
which we called Bigdry river, conti- 
nues its width undiminished as far as 

we can discern. The banks are low, 


the channel formed of a fine brow 

sand, intermixed with a small p 

tion of little pebbles of varions fae 
and the country around flat anti mee 
out trees. They had recently dis. 
charged their waters, and from their 
appearance and the nature of the 
country through which they Pass, we 
concluded that they rose in the Black 
mountains, or in the level low. plains 
which are probably between this place 
and the mountains; that the country 
being nearly of the same kind and of 
the same latitude, the rains of spring 
melting the snows about the same 
time, conspire with them to throw at 
once vast quantities of water down 
these channels, which are then left d 


‘during the summer, autumn, and win. 


ter, when there is very little rain, 

At fifteen and a quarter miles we 
reached the bed of a most extraordi- 
nary river which presents itself on the 
south: though as wide as the Missouri 
itself, that is about half a mile, it does 
not discharge a drop of water, and 
contains nothing but a few standing 
pools. On ascending it three miles 
we found an eminence from which we 
saw the direction of the channel, first 
south for ten or twelve miles, then 
turning to the east of south-east as far 
as we could see; it passes througha 
wide valley without timber, and the 
surrounding country consists of waving 
low hills interspersed with some hand- 
some level plains; the banks are abs 
rupt, and consist of a black or yellow 
clay, or of a rich sandy loam, but 
though they do not rise more than six 
or eight feet above the bed, they exhi- 
bit no appearance of being overflowed; 
the bed is entirely composed of a light 
brown sand, the particles of which, 
like those of the Missouri, are extreme- 
ly fine. Like the dry rivers we = 
before, this seemed to have discharge 
its waters recently, but the watermark 
indicated that its greatest depth ha 
not been more than two feet: this 
stream, if it deserve the name, we call. 
ed Bigdry river. About s mile b¢low 
is a large creek on the same side, whi 
‘is also perfectly dry. 

BROWN BEARS. 

About five in the afternoon od 
our men, who had been afiicte bale 
biles, and suffered to walk Sate 
came running to the boats W! whe 
cries and every symptom of terr shad 
distress ; for some time after 


taken him on board, he wir de> 
scribd 


out of breath as to be una 
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ecribe the cause of his anxiety, but he 
at length told us that about a mile 
and a half below he had shot a brown 
bear, which immediately turned, and 
was in close pursuit of him; but the 
bear being badly wounded could not 
overtake him. Capt. Lewis, with se- 
ven men, immediately went in search 
of him, and having found his track, 
followed him by the blood for a mile, 
and found him concealed in some thick 
brushwood, and shot him with two 
balls through the skull. Though 
somewhat smaller than that killed a 
few days ago, he was a monstrous ani- 
mal, and a most terrible enemy ; our 
man had shot him through the centre 
of the lungs, yet he had pursued him 
furiously for half a mile, then returned 
more than twice that distance, and 
with his talons had prepared himself a 
bed in the earth, two feet deep and 
five feet long, and was perfectly alive 
when they found him, which was at 


least two hours after he received the 


wound. The wonderful power of 
life which these animals possess ren- 
ders them dreadful ; their very track 
in the mud or sand, which we have 
sometimes found eleven inches long, 
and seven and a quarter wide, exclu- 
sive of the talons,,is alarming ; and we 
had rather encounter two Indians than 
meet a single brown bear. There is 
no chance of killing them by a single 
shot, unless the ball goes through the 
brains, and this is very difficult on ac- 
count of two large muscles which co- 
ver the side of the forehead, and the 
sharp projection of the centre of the 


‘frontal bone, which is also thick. 


Towards evening the men in the 
hindmost canoes discovered a large 


brown bear lying in the open grounds,- 


about three hundred paces from the 
river; six of them, all good hunters, 
immediately went to attack him, and, 
concealing themselves by a small emi- 
hence, came unperceived within forty 
paces of him; four of the hunters now 
fired, and each lodged a ball in his bo- 
Y, two of them directly through the 
Ungss the furious animal sprang up 
and ran open-mouthed upon them; as 
he came near, the two hunters who had 
reserved their fire gave him two 
Wounds, one of which, breaking his 
shoulder, retarded his motion for a 
Moment; but before they could re- 
load he was so near that they were 
obliged to run to the river, and before 
they reached it he had almost over- 
i 


taken them ; two jumped into the ca 
noe; the other four separated, and 
concealing themselves in the willows, 
fired as fast as each could reload ; they 
struck him several times, but instead 
of weakening the monster each shot 
seemed only to direct him towards the 
hunter, till at last he pursued two of 
them so closely, that they threw aside 
their guns and pouches, and jumped 
down a perpendicular bank of twen 
feet into the river; the bear sprang ae 
ter them, and was within a few feet of 
the hindmost, when one of the hunters 
on shore shot him in the head, and final. 
ly killed him; they dragged him to the 
shore, and found that eight balls 
had passed through him in different di- 
rections. 
THE GREAT FALLS. 

From the draught and survey of 
Capt. Clarke we had now a clear and 
connected view of the falls, Cascades, 
and rapids, of the Missouri. 

This river is three hundred yards 
wide at the point where it receives the 
waters of Medicine river, which is one 
hundred and thirty-seven yards in 
width. -The united current continues 
three hundred and twenty-eight poles 
to a smal! rapid onthe north side, from 
which it gradually widens to one thou- 
sand four hundred yards, and at the 
distance of five hundred and forty-eight 
poles reaches the head of the rapids, 
narrowing asit approachesthem. Here 
the hills onthe north, which had with- 
drawn from the bank, closely border 
the river, which, for the space of three 
hundred and twenty poles, makes its 
way over the rocks with a descent of 
thirty feet: in this course the current 
is contraeted to five hundred and 
eighty yards, and, after throwing itself 
over a small pitch of tive feet, formsa 
beautiful cascade of twenty-six feet 
five inches; this does not however fall 
immediately perpendicular, being stop. 
ped by a part of the rock, which pros 
jects at about one-third of the distance, 
After descending this fall, and passing 
the cottonwood island, on which the 
eagle has fixed its nest, the river goes 
on for five hundred and thirty-two 
poles over rapids and little falls, the 
estimated descent of which is thirteen 
feet six inches, till it is joined bya 
large fountain boiling up underneath 
the rocks near the edge of the river, 
into which it falls with a cascade of 
eight feet. It is of the most perfect 
clearness, and rather of a bluish cast ; 

an 
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and even after falling into the Mis- 
souri it preserves its colour for half a 
mile. From this fountain the river 
descends with increased rapidity for 
the distance of two hundred and four- 
teen poles, during which the estimated 
descent is five feet: from this, for a 
distance of one hundredand thirty five 
poles, the river descends fourteen feet 
seven inches, including a perpendicu- 
Jar fall of six feet seveninches. The 
river has now become pressed into a 
space of four hundred and seventy- 
three yards, and here forms a grand 
cataract by falling over a plain rock 
the whole distance across the river to 
the depth of forty-seven feet eight 
inches: after recovering itself the 
Missouri then proceeds with an esti- 
mated descent of three feet, till at the 
distance of one hundred and two poles 
it again is precipitated down the 
Crooked falls of nineteen feet perpen- 
dicular; below this, at the mouth of a 
deep ravine, is a fall of five feet, after 
which, for the distance of nine hun. 
dred and seventy poles, the descent is 
much more gradual, not being more 
than ten feet, and then succeeds a hand- 
some level plain for the space of one 
hundred and seventy-eight poles, with 
a computed descent of three feet, ma- 
king a bend towards the north. 
Thenee it descends, during four hun- 
dred and eighty poles, about eighteen 
feet and a half, when it makes 
a perpendicular fall of two feet, 
which is ninety poles beyond the great 
cataract, in approaching which it 
descends thirteen feet within two hun- 
dred yards, and gathering strength 
from its confined channel, which 
is only two hundred and eighty yards 
wide, rushes over the fall to the depth 
of eighty-seven feet and three quar- 
ters of an inch. After raging among 
the rocks and losing itself in foam, 
jt is compressed immediately into 
a bed of ninety-three yards in width; 
it continues for three hundred and for- 
ty poles to the entrance of a run or 
deep ravine, where there is a fall of 
three feet, which, joined to the de- 
cline of the river during that course, 
makes the descent six feet. Asit goes 
on, the descent within the next tuo 
hundred and forty poles is only four 
feet; from this passing a run or deep 
ravine the descent for four hundred 
poles is thirteen feet; within two hun. 
dred and forty poles a second descent 
ot eighteen feet; thence one hundred 
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and sixty poles a descent of ¢ 
after which to the meet ' 
creek, a distance of two hundred s°¢ 
eighty poles, the descent is ten fer 
From this survey and estimate it 
sults that the river experiences a ie 
scent of three hundred and fifty.tw 
feet in the course of two and three. 
quarter miles, from the commence 

of the rapids to the mouth of Ports 
creek, exclusive of almost impassable 
rapids, which extend for a mile below 
its entrance. ' 

SOURCES OF THE MISSOURI AND 

COLUMBIA. 

The road was still plain, and, ‘as it 
led them directly on towards the 
mountain, the stream gradually be. 
came smaller, till after going two miles 
it had so greatly diminished in width 
that one of the men in a fit of enthu- 
siasm, with one foot on each side of the 
river, thanked God that he had lived 
to bestride the Missouri. As they 
went along their hopes of soon seeing 
the waters of theColumbia,arosealmost 
to painful anxiety, when, after four 
miles from the last abrupt turn of the 
river, they reached a small gap form. 
ed by the high mountains which re- 
cede on each side, leaving room for 
the Indian road. From the foot of 
one of the lowest of these mountains, 
which rises with a gentle ascent of 
about half a mile, issues the remotest 
water of the Missouri. They had 
now reached the hidden sources of that 
river, which had never yet been seen © 
by civilized man: and as they quench- 
ed their thirst at the chaste mee 
fountain—as they sat down by the brit 
of that little rivulet, which yielded its 
distant and modest tribute to the pa 
rent ocean, they felt themselves re- 
warded for all their labours and all 
their difficulties. They left reluc 
tantly this interesting spot, and put- 
suing the Indian road through the 10 
terval of the hills, arrived at the top 
of a ridge, from which they saw high 
mountains, partially covered with 
snow, still to the west of them. 1h€ 
ridge on which they stood formed the 
dividing line between the waters of t 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. They 
followed a descent much stee r thas 
that on the eastern side, and at i 
distance of three quarters of a mid 
reached a Handsome bold creek of co 
clear water running to the westW mn 
They stopped to taste for he. 
time the waters of the Columbia; iter 
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giter a few minutes followed the road 
across steep hills and low hollows, till 
they reached a spring on the side of 
a mountain; here they found a sufficient 
uantity of dry willow brush for fuel, 
and therefore halted for the night. 
RAVENOUS INDIAN APPETITES. 
After the’ hunters had been gone 
about an hour, Capt. Lewis again 
mounted with one of the Indians be. 
hind him, and the whole party set out; 
but just as they passed through the 
narrows they saw one of the spies 
coming back at full speed across the 
plain; the chief stopped and seemed 
uneasy, the whole band were moved 
with fresh suspicions, and Capt. Lewis 
himself was much disconcerted, lest 
by some unfortunate accident some of 
their enemies might have. perhaps 
straggled that way. The young In- 
dian had scarcely breath to say a few 
words as he came up, when the whole 
troop dashed forward as fast as their 
horses could carry them ; and Captain 
Lewis, astonished at this movement, 
was borne along for nearly a mile be- 
fore he learnt with great satisfaction 
that it was all caused by the spy hav- 
ing come to announce that one of the 
white men had killed a deer. Re- 
lieved from his anxiety he now found 
the jolting very uncomfortable; for 
the Indian behind him, being afraid of 
not getting his share of the feast, had 
lashed the horse at every step since 
they set off; he therefore reined him 
inand ordered the Indian to stop beat- 
inghim. The fellow had no idea of 
losing time in disputing the point, and 
jumping off the horse ran for a mile at 
full speed, Capt. Lewis slackened his 
pace, and followed ata sufficient dis- 
tance to observe them. When they 
reached the place where Drewyer had 
thrown out the intestines, they all 
dismounted in confusion, agd ran tum. 
bling over each other like famished 
dogs: each tore away whatever part 
he could, and instantly began to eat it: 
some had the liver, some the kidneys, 
in short no part on which we are ac- 
Customed to look with disgust escaped 
them: one of them, who had seized 
about nine feet of the entrails, was 
chewing it at one end, while with his 
and he was diligently clearing bis 
way by discharging the contents at the 
other. It was indeed impossible to 
sce these wretches ravenously feeding 
on the filth of animals, and the blood 
‘teaming from their mouths, without 


deploring how nearly the coadition of 
Savages approaches that of the eben 
Creation: yet though suffering with 
hunger they did not attempt, as they 
might have done, to take by force the 
whole deer, but contented themselves 

with what had been thrown away by 

the hunter. Capt. Lewis now had the 

deer skinned, and after reserving. a 

quarter of it gave the rest of the animal 

to the chief to be divided among the 

Indians, who immediately devoured 

nearly the whole of it without cook. 

ing. They .now went forward towards 

the creek, where there was some brush« 

wood to make a fire, and found Drew. 

yer, who had killed a second deer: 

the same struggle for the entrails was 

renewed here, and on giving nearly 

the whole deer to the Indians they de- 

voured it even to the soft part of the 

hoofs. A fire being made, Capt. Lews 

is had his breakfast, during which 

Drewyer brought ina third deer: this 

too, after reserving one quarter, was 

given to the Indians, who now seemed 

completely satisfied, and in a good hu. 

mour. 

THE MISSOURI. 

We have now reached the extreme 
navigable point of the Missouri, 
which our observation places in lati. 
tude 43° 30’ 43’ north. It is difficule 
to comprise in any general description 
the characteristics of a river so extens 
sive, and fed by so many streams, 
which have their sources ina great va- 
riety of soils and climates. But the 
Missouri is still sufficiently powerful 
to give to all its waters something of a 
common character, which is of course 
decided by the nature of the country 
through which it passes. The bed of 
the river is chiefly composed of a blue 
mud, from which the water itself des 
rives a deep tinge. From its junction 
here to the place near which it leaves 
the mountains, its course is embarrass. 
ed by rapids and rocks which the hills 
on each side have thrown into its chan- 
nel. From that place, ‘ts current, with 
the exception of the falls, is not diffi- 
cult of navigation, nor is there much 
variation in its appearance till the 
mouth of the Platte. That powerful 
river throws out vast quantities of 
coarse sand, which contribute to give 
a new face to the Missouri, which is 
now much more impeded by islands. 
The sand, as it is drifted down, ad. 
heres in-time to some of the projecting 
points from the shore, and formsa = 
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rier to the mud, which at length fills 
to thé same height with the sandbar 
itself : as soon as it has acquired acon. 
sistency, the willow grows there the 
first year, and by its roots assists the 
solidity of the whole: as the mud and 
sand accumulate the cottonwood.tree 
next appears; till the gradual excre- 
tion of soils raises the surface of the 
point above the highest freshets. Thus 
stopped in its course the water seeks a 
passage elsewhere, and, as the soil on 
each side is light and yielding, what 
was only a peninsula becomes gradual. 
ly an island, and the river indemnifies 
itself for the usurpation by encroach. 
ing on the adjacent shore. In this 
way the Missouri, like the Mississippi, 
is constantly cutting off the projections 
ef the shore, and leaving its ancient 
channel, which is then marked by the 
mud it has deposited, and a few stag- 
nant ponds. 

' The general appearance of the coun- 
try as it presents itseli on ascending 
may be thus described. From its 
mouth to the two Charletons, a ridge 
of highlands borders the river at a 
small distance, leaving between them 
fine rich meadows. From the mouth 
of the two Charletons the hills recede 
from the river, giving greater extent 
to the low grounds, but they again ap- 
proach the river for a shert distance 
near Grand river, and again at Snake 
creek. From that point they retire, 
nor do they come again to the neigh- 
bourhood of the river till above the 
Sauk prairie, where they, are compara- 
tively low and small. Thence they 
diverge and reappear at the Charaton 
Searty, after which they are scarcely, 
if at all, discernible, till they advance 
to the Missouri, nearly opposite to the 
Kanzas. 

The same ridge of hills extends on 
the south side, in almost one unbroken 
chain, from the mouth of the Missouri 
to the Kanzas, though decreasing in 
height beyond the Osage. As they 
are nearer the river than the hills on 
the opposite sides, the intermediate 
low grounds are of course, narrower, 
but the general character of the soil is 
common to both sides. 

In the meadows and along the shore 
the tree most common is the cotton- 
wood, which with the willow forms 
almost the exclusive growth of the 
Missouri. The hills, or rather high 
grounds, for they do not rise higher 
than from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet, are composed of a good 





rich black soil, which is . 
ceptible of cultivation, Gongh 
comes richer on the hills beyond the 
Platte, and are in general thinl 
ed with timber. “Beyond these hil, 
the country extends into high open 
plains, which are on both sides suffici. 
ently fertile, but the south hasthead. 
vantage of better streams of water, and 
may therefore be considered as prefer. 
able for settlements. The lands, how. 
ever, become much better, and the 
timber more abundant between the 
Osage and the Kanzas. From the 
Kanzas to the Nadawa the hills conti. 
nue at nearly an equal distance, Vary. 
ing from four to eight miles from each 
other, except that from the little 
Platte to nearly opposite the ancient 
Kanzas yillage, the hills are more re- 
mote, and the meadows of course 
wider on the north side of the river, 
From the Nadawa the northern hills 
disappear, except at occasional inter- 
vals, where they are seen ata distance, 
till they return about twenty-seven 
miles above the Platte, near the anci- 
ent village of the Ayoways, On the 
south the hills continue close to the 
river from the ancient village of the 
Kanzas up to Council bluff, fifty miles 
beyond the Platte ; forming high prai- 
rie lands. On both sides the landsare 
good, and perhaps this distance from 
the Osage to the Platte may be recom. 
mended as among the best districts on 
the Missouri for the purposes of set- 
tlers. . 
From the Ayoway village the nor 
thern hills again retire from the river, 
to which they do not return till three 
hundred and twenty miles above, a 
Floyd’s river. The hills onthe south 
also leave the river at Council blutis, 
and re-appear at the Mahar villages 
two hundred miles up the Missour". 
The country thus abandoned by th 
hills is more open, and thie timber i 
smaller quantities than below. te 
Platte, so that although the — 
rich and covered with high grass 0 
want of wood renders it less calculate 
for cultivation than below that nivel 
The northern hills, after remaining 
near the Missouri for a few miles 
Floyd’s river, recede from it at 
Sioux river, the course of which ae} 
follow, and though they aga! os 
the Missouri at gene ie 
where they are low, yet tney ". 
return to *e till beyond James wo 
The highlands on the southy 47. 
° - iver at the 
continuing near the rive hat 
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‘ages, again disappear, and do 
oa ‘aproach : till the Cobalt bluffs, 
about forty-four miles from the vil- 
lagés, and then from those bluffs to the 
Yellowstone river, a distance of about 
one thousand miles, they follow the 
banks of the river with scarcely any 
deviation. 

From the James river the lower 
grounds are confined within a narrow 
space by the hills on both sides, which 
now continue rear each other up to 
the mountains. The space between 
them however varies from one to three 
miles as high as the Muscleshell river, 
‘from which the hills approach so high 
as to leave scarcély any low grounds 
onthe river, and near the Falls reach 
the water’s edge. Beyond the Falls 
the hills are scattered, and low to the 
first range of mountains. 

The sq during the whole length of 
the Missouri below the Platte is, gene- 
rally speaking, very fine, and although 
the timber is scarce, there is still suf- 
ficient for the purposes of settlers. 
But beyond that river, although the 
soil is still rich, yet the almost total 
absence of timber, and particularly 
the want of good water, of which there 
is but a small quantity in the creeks, 
and even that brackish, oppose power- 
ful obstacles to its settlement. The 
diffeulty becomes stil] greater between 
the Muscleshell river and the Falls, 
where, besides the greater scarcity of 
a the country itself is less fer- 
tiie, 

The elevation of these highlands 
Varies as they pass through this exten- 
Sive tract of country. From Wood ri- 
ver they are about one hundred and 
fifty feet above the water, and continue 
at that height tijl they rise near the 
Osage, from which place to the anci- 


ent fortification they-again-diminish in _ 


Size. Thence they continue higher 
till the Mandan village, after which 
they are rather lower till the neigh- 
bourhood of Muscleshell river, where 
they are met by the Northern hills, 
which have advanced at a mere uni- 
form height, varying from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred or 
three hundred feet. From this place 
to the mountains the height of 

th is nearly the same, from three 
hundred to five hundred feet, and the 
Ow grounds so narrow that the travel- 


ef seems passing through a range of . 


high country. From Maria’s river to 


the Falls the hills descend te the 
Moxrutry Mas, Ne, 257, 


height of about two or three hundred 
RASY PARTURITION, 

One of the women who had been 
leading two of our packhorses halted 
at a rivulet about a mile behind, and 
sent on the two horses by a female 
friend; on enquiring of Cameahwait 
the cause of her detention, he answer. 
ed, with great appearance of uncon. 
cern, that she had just stopped to lie. 
in, but would soon overtake us. In 
fact we were astonished to see her in 
about an hour's time come on with her 
new-born infant and pass us on her way 
to the camp, apparently in perfect 
health. 

This. wonderful facility with which 
the Indian women bring forth their 
children seems rather some benevolent 
gift of nature, inexempting them from 
pains which their savage state would 
render doubly grievous, than any re- 
sult of habit. 
gined, a pure dry air, ora cold and ele- 
vated country, are obstacles to easy de- 
livery, every difficult incident to that 
operation might be expected in this 
part of the continent ; nor can another 
reason, the habit of carrying heavy 
burthens during pregnancy, be at all 
applicable to the Shoshonee women, 
who rarely carry any burdens, since 
their nation possesses an abundance of 
horses. We have indeed been several 
times informed by those conversant 
with Indian manners, and who assert- 
ed their knowledge of the fact, that 
Indian women pregnant by white men 
experience more difficulty in child. 
birth than when the father is an Indian, 
If this account be true it may contri- 
bute to strengthen the belief, that the 
easy delivery of the Indian women is 
wholly constitutional. 

THE SHOSHONEES WOMEN. 

A pleurality of wives is very com- 
mon; but these are not generally sis- 
ters, aS among the Minnetarees and 
Mandans, but are purchased of diffe- 
rent fathers. The infant daughters 
are often betrothed by their father te 
men who are grown, either for them- 
selves or for theit sons, forwhom they 
are desirous of providing wives. The 
compensation to the father is usually 
made in horses or mules; aed the girl 
remains with her parents till the age 
of puberty, which is thirteen or four. 
teen, when she is surrendered to her 
husband. Art the same time the fas 
ther often makes a present to the hus. 
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band equal to what he had formerly 
received as the price of his daughter, 
though this return is optional with her 
parent. Sacajawea had been contract- 
ed in this way before she was taken 
risoner, and when we brought her 
back her betrothed was still living. 
Although he was double the age of 
Sacajawea, and had two other wives, 
he claimed her; but, on finding that 
she had a child by her new husband, 
Chaboneau, he relinquished his preten. 
sions, and said he did not want her. 

In their domestic economy the man 
is equally sovereign. The man is the 
sole proprietor of his wives and daugh- 
ters, and can barter them away, cr dis- 
pose of them in any manner he may 
think proper. The children are sel- 
dom corrected ; the boys, particularly, 
soon become their own masters; they 
are never whipped, for they say that 
it breaks their spirit, and that after be- 
ing flogged they never recover their 
independence of mind, even when they 
grow to manhood. 

The mass of the females are con- 
demned, as among all savage nations, 
to the lowest and most laborious 
drudgery. When the tribe is station- 
ary they collect the roots, and cook; 
they build the huts, dress the skins, 
and make clothing ; collect the wood, 
and assist in taking care of the horses 
on the route; they load the horses and 
have the charge of al! the baggage. 

THE SHOSHONETS MEN. 

The only business of the man is to 
fight; he therefore takes on himself 
the care of his horse, the companion 
of his warfare; but he will descend to 
no other labour than to hunt and to 
fish. He would consider himself de- 
graded by being compelled to walk 
any distance; and were he so poor as 
to possess only two horses, he would 
ride the best of them, and leave the 
other for his wives and children and 
their baggage; and if he has.soo many 
wives or too much baggage for the 
horse, the wives have no alternative 
but to follow him on foot; they are 
not however often reduced to those 
extremities, for their stock of horses 
is very ample. 

As war is the chief occupation, bra. 
very is the fisst virtue among the Sho- 
shonees. None can hope to be distina- 
guished without having given proofs 
of tt, mor can there be any preferment, 
or inBuence among the nation, without 
some Warlike achievement. Those 
in portant eyents which give reputa- 
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tion to a warrior, and which em: 
him to a new name, are killi a White 
bear, Stealing individually the 
of the enemy, leading outa Party » 
happen to be successful either in ly 
dering horses or destroyin the ene “ 
and lastly scalping a warrior, The 
acts seem of nearly equal dignity he 
the last, that of taking an enem 
scalp, is an honour quite independent 
of the act of vanquishing him, To 
kill your adversary is of noim tance 
unless the scalp is brought from the 
field of battle, and were a warrior te 
slay any number of his enemies in ac. 
tion, and others were to obtain the 
scalps, or first touch the dead, they 
would have all the honours, since they 
have borne off the trophy. 

THEIR PERSONS, 

The Shoshonees are of a diminutive 
stature, with thick flat feet and ancles, 
crooked legs, and are, generally speak. 
ing, worse formed than any nation of 
Indians we have seen. The hair of 
‘both sexes is suffered to fall loose! 
over the face and down the shoulders; 
some men, however, divide it by means 
of thongs of dressed leather or otter 
skin into two equal queues,which hang 
over the ears and are drawn in front of 
the body ; but, at the present moment, 
when the nation is afflicted by the loss 
of so many relations killed in war, 
most of them have the hair cut quite 
short in the neck, and Gameahwait has 
the hair cut short all over his head, 
this being the customary mourning for 
a deceased kindred. 

THE CHOPUNNISH INDIANS. 

The Chopunnish or Pierced-nose 
nation, who reside on the Kooskooskee 
and Lewis’s rivers, are in persons 
stout, portly, well-looking men; the 
women are small, with good features, 
and generally handsome, though the 
complexion of both sexes is darker 
than that of the Tushepaws. _Indress 
they resemble that nation, being fond 
of displaying their ornaments. The 
buffaloe or elk-skin robe decorated 
with beads, sea-shells, chiefly mother 
of-pear!, attached to an otter-skin col- 
lar, and hung in the hair, which falls 
in front in gwo queues ; feathers, paints 
of different kinds, principally whit 
green, aad light blue, all of wh 
they find in their own country} ws 
are the chief ornaments they use. of 
the winter they wear a short shirt 
dressed skins, long painted lezgins) 
and moccasias, and a plait wiThe 
grass round the acck. 
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The dress of the women is more 

sample, consisting of a long shirt of ars 
alia or ibex skin, reaching down to 

the ankles without a girdle: to this 
are tied little pieces of brass and shells 
and other small articles; but the head 
is not atall ornamented. The dress of 
the female is indeed more modest, and 
more studiously so than any we have 
observed, though the other sex is care- 
less of the indelicacy of exposure, 

The Chopunnish have very few 
amusements, for their life is painful 
and laborious; and all their exertions 
are necessary to earn even their preca- 
rious subsistence. During the sum. 
mer and autumn they are busily occu. 
pied in fishing for salmon, and collect- 
ing their winter store of roots. In the 
winter they hunt the deer on snow- 
shoes over the plains, and towards 
spring cross the mountains to the Mis. 
souri for the purpose of trafficking for 
buffaloe robes. The inconveniences of 
that comfortless life are increased by 
frequent encounters with their enemies 
from the west, who drive them over 
the mountains with the loss of their 
horses, and sometimes the lives of ma- 
ny of the nation. 

They “are generally healthy—the 
only disorders which we have had oc- 
casion to remark being of a scrophu- 
lous kind, and for these, as well as for 


the amusement of those who are in 


good health, hot and cold bathing is 
very commonly used. 
THE SOKULKS. 

The nation among which we now 
are call themselves Sokulks; and 
with them are united a few of another 
nation, who reside ona western branch, 
emptying itself into the Columbia, a 
few miles above the mouth of the lat- 


ter river, and whose name is Chimna-~ 


pum. ‘The languagesof these nations, 
of each of which we obtained a voca- 
bulary, dffer but little from each 
other, or from that of the Chopun- 
aish, who inhabit the Kooskooskee 
and Lewis’s river. In their dress and 
general appearance also they resemble 
much those nations; the men wearing 
a robe of deer or antelope skin, under 
which a few of them have a short 
leathern shirt. The most striking dif- 
ference between them is among the fee 
males, the Sokulk women being more 
inclined to corpulency than any we 
have yét seen; their stature is low, 
their faces broad, and their heads flat- 
‘ened in such a manner that the fore- 

18 in a straight line from the 


nose to the crown of the head; their 
eyes are of a dirty sable, their hait too 
is Coarse and black, and braided as 
above without ornament of any kind; 
instead of wearing, as do the Chopun- 
nish, long leathern shirts, highly de- 
Corated with beads aud shells, the So. 
kulk females have no other coveri 
but a truss or piece of leather tie 
round the hips, and then drawn tight 
between the legs. The ornaments 
usually worn by both sexes are large 
blue or white beads, either pendant 
from their ears, or round their necks, 
wrists, afd arms; they have likewise 
bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, 
and some trinkets of shells, fish bones, 
and curious feathers. The houses of 
the Sokulks are made of Jarge mats of 
rushes, and are generally of a square 
or oblong form, varying in length from 
fifteen to sixty feet, and supported in 
the inside by poles or forks about six 
feet high; the top is covered with 
mats, leaving a space of twelve or fif. 
teen inches, the whole length of the 
house, for the purpose of admitting 
the light and suffering the smoke to 
pass through: the roof is nearly flat, 
which seems to indicate that rains are 
not common in this open country, and 
the- house is not divided into apart- 
ments, the fire being in the middie of 
the large room, and immediately under 
the hole in the roof: the roomsare or. 
namented with their nets, gigs, and 
other fishing tackle, as well asthe bow 
for each inhabitant, and a large qui- 
ver of arrows, which are headed with 
flint and stones. . 
The Sokulks seem to be of a mild 
and peaceable disposition, and live in 
a state of comparative happiness. The 
men, like those on the Kimooénim, 
are said to content themselves with a 
single wife, with whom we observe 
the husband shares the labourso! pro. 
curing subsistence much more than is 
usual among savages. What may be 
considered as an unequivocal proof of 
their good disposition is the great re- 
spect which was shown to old age, 
Among other marks of it we observed 
in one of the houses an old woman per- 
fectly blind, and who we were inform- 
ed had lived more than a hundred win- 
ters. In this state of decrepitude she 
occupied the best position in the house, 
seemed to be treated with great kind- 
ness, and whatever shie said was listen- 
ed to with much attention. They are 
by no means intrusive, and as their 
fisheries supply them with a compe- 
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tent, if not anabundant subsistence, al. 
though they receive thankfully what- 
ever we choose to give, they do nut 
importune us by begeing. The fish 
is, indeed, their chiet food, except the 
roots, and the casual supplies of the 
antelope; which, to those who have 
only bows and arrows, must be very 
scanty. This diet may be the direct 
or the remote cause of the chief disor 
der which prevails among them, as 
well as among the Flatheads, on the 
Kooskooskee and Lewis’s river, With 
all these Indians a bad soreness of the 
eyes is a very common disorder, which 
is suffered to ripen by neglect, till ma- 
ny arc deprived of one of their eyes, 
and some have totally lost the use of 
both. This dreadful calamity may 
reasonably, we think, be imputed to 
the constant reflection of the sun on 
the waters where tiey are continually 
fishing in the spring, summer and fall, 
and during the rest of the year on the 
snows of a Country which affords no 
object to relieve the sight. Among 
the Sokulks too, and indeed among 
all the tribes whose chief subsistence 
is fish, we have observed that bad 
teeth are very general; some have the 
teeth, particularly those of the upper 
jaw, worn down to the guims, and ma- 
ny of both sexes, and even of middle 
age, have Jost them almost entirely. 
This decay of the teeth is a circum. 
Stance very unusual among the Indi- 
ans, either of the mountains or the 
slains, and seems peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the Columbia. We 
cannot avoid regarding, as one prin- 
_cipal cause of it, the manner in 
which they eat their food. The roots 
are swallowed as they are dug from 
the ground, frequently nearly covered 
with a gritty sand; so little idea have 
they that this is offensive, that all the 
roots they offer us for sale are in the 
same condition, A second and a prin- 
cipal cause may be their great use of 
the dried salmon, the bad effects of 
which are most probably increased by 
their mode of cooking it, which is sim- 
ply to warm, and then swallow the 
rind, scales, and flesh, without any 
preparation. The Sokulks possess but 
tew horses, the greater part of their 
Jabours being performed in canoes. 
Their amusements are similar to those 
of the Missouri Indians, 

BLUE BEADS, 

Towards evening seven Clatsops 
came over in a Canoe with two skins of 
the sea-otter. ‘Lo this article they at- 
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tach an extravagant valué, and di: 
demands for it were so hich 

© SO High that we 
were fearful of reducing our smal] 
stock of merchandise, on which » 
must depend for subsistence as We de: 
turn, to venture on purchasing, T> 
ascertain however their ideas as to the 
value of different objects, we offered 
for one of the skins a watch, a handker. 
chief, an American dollar, and a bunch 
of red beads; but neither the Curious 
mechanism of the watch, nor even the 
red beads, could tempt him; he re. 
fused the offer, but asked for tiaco. 
moshack, or chief beads, the most 
common. sort of coarse blue coloured 
beads, the article beyond all price in 
their estimation, 

FLEAS, 

The fleas which annoyed us near the 
portage of the Great Fails, have taken 
such possession of our clothes, that 
we are obliged to havea regular search 
every day through our blankets as a 
necessary ptigsepe to sleeping at 
night. These animals indeed are so 
numerous that they are almost a cala. 
mity to the Indians of this country, 
When they have once obtained the 
mastery of any house it is impossible 
to expel them, and the Indians have 
frequently different houses, to which 
they resort occasionally when the fleas 
have rendered their permanent resi- 
dence intolerable; yet in spite of these 
precautions every Indian is constantly 
attended by multitudes of them, and 
no one comes into our houses without 
leaving behind him swarms of these 
tormenting insects. 

THE CHINNOOKS ON THE PACIFIC. 

The men are low in stature, rather 
ugly, and ill made; their legs being 
small and crooked, their feet large, 
and their heads, like those of the 
women, flattened in a most disgust- 
ing manner. These deformities are 
in part concealed by robes made of 
sea otter, deer, elk, beaver, or fox 
skins. They also employ in theit 
dress robes of the skin of a cat peculiat 
to this country, and of another animal 
of the same size, which is lightand due 
rable, and sold at a high price by m 
Indians, who bring it from above. 2 
addition to these are worn a 
wrappers of red, blue, oF yas 
cloth, and some hea ied ’ 
which were very highly prize¢@-  * 
greater part ‘3 the men have gus, 

owder, and ball. 

‘ The women have in general a 
some faces, but are low oe cael 
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rtioned, with stnall feet and large 
egs and thighs, occasioned, probably, 
by strands of beads, or various strings, 
drawn so tight above the ankles as to 
prevent the circulation of the blood. 
Their dress, like that of the Wahkia- 
cums, consists of a short robe, anda 
tissue o'cedar bark. Their hair hangs 
joosely down the shoulders and back ; 
and their ears, neck, and wrists, are or- 
namented with blue beads. Arother 
decoration, which is very highly 
prized, consists of figures, made by 
puncturing the arms or legs; and on 
the arm of one of the squaws we ob- 
served the name of J. Bowman, exe- 
cuted in the same way. In language, 
habits, and in almost every other par- 
ticular, they resemble the Clatsops, 
Cathlamahs, and indeed all the people 
near the mouth of the Columbia. 
TRIBES ON THE PACIFIC. 

To the south our personal observa- 
tion has not extended beyond the Kil- 
Jamucks; but we obtained from those 
who were acquainted with the sea- 
coast a list of the Indian tribes, in the 
order in which they succeed each 
other, to a considerable distance. The 
first nation to the south are the Clat- 
sops, who reside on the southern side 
of the bay, and along the sea-coast, on 
both sides of point Adams. They are 
represented as the remains of a much 
larger nation ; but about fouryears ago 
a disorder, to which till then they 
were strangers, but which seems, from 
their description, to have been the 
small-pox, destroyed four chiefs, and 
several hundreds of the nation.—Next 
tothem, along the south-east coast, is 
a much larger nation, the Killamucks, 
who number fifty houses, and a thou- 
sand souls. | 4 ; 

_Adjoining the Killamucks, and in a 
direction S.S.E. are the Lucktons, a 
small tribe inhabiting the sea-coast. 
They speak the same language as the 
Killamucks, but do not belong to the 
same nation. The same observation 
applies to the Kahuokle nation, their 
immediate neighbours, who are supe 
posed to consist of about four hundred 
Souls, 

The Lickawis, a still more nume- 
Folus nation, who have a large town of 
eight hundred souls. 

The Youkone nation, who live in 
Very large houses, and number seven 

undred souls. 

The Necketo nation, of the same 
fumber of persons, 


The Ulseah nation, a small town of 
one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Youitts, a tribe who live ina 
small town, containing not more than 
one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Shiastuckle nation, who havea 
large town of nine hundred souls. 

The Killawats nation, of five hun. 
dred souls collected into one large 
town. 

With this last nation ends the lan- 
guage of the Kiliamucks; and the 
coast, which then turns towards the 
south-west, is occupied by nations 
whose languages vary from that of the 
Killamucks, and from each other. Of 
these the first in order are, . 

The Cookoose, a large nation of one 
thousand five hundred souls, inhabit? 
ing the shore of the Pacific and the 
neighbouring mountains. We have 
seen several of this nation, who were 
taken prisoners by the Clatsops and 
Killamucks. Their complexion was 
much fairer than that of the Indians 
near the mouth of the Columbia, and 
their heads were not flattened. Next 
to these are, 

The Shalalahs, of whom we know 
nothing, except their numbers, which 
are computed at twelve hundred souls, 
Then follow, 

The Luckasos, of about the same 
number, and 

The Hannakalals, whom we esti- 
mate at six hundred souls. 

This is the extent of the Indian in- 
formation, and judging, as we can do, 
with considerable accuracy, from the 
number of sleeps, or days’ jouiney, 
the distance which these tribes occupy 
along the coast may be estimated at 
three hundred and sixty miles. 

On the north of the Columbia we 


have already seen the Chinnooks, of 


four hundred souls, atong the shores 
of Haley’s bay, and the low grounds 
on Chinnook river. Their nearest 
neighbours to the north-east are, 

The Killaxthokle, a small nationon 
the coast, of not more than eight 
houses, anda hundred souls. Tothese 
succeed ’ 

The Chilts, who reside above Point 
Lewis, and who are estimated at seven 
hurdred souls, and thirty-eight houses, 
Of this nation we saw, transiently, a 
few among the Chianooks, from whom 
they did not appear to differ. Beyond 
the Chilts we have seen none ot the 
north-west Indians, and ali that we 
learnt consisted of an enumeration of 

theic 
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their names and numbers. 
tions next to the Chilts are, 

_ The Clamoitomish, of twelve houses, 
and two hundred and sixty souls. 

- The Potoashees, of ten houses, and 
two hundred souls. 

The Pailsk, of ten houses, and two. 
hundred souls. 

_ The Quinults, of sixty houses, and 
one thousand souls. 

The Chillates, of eight houses, and 
one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Calasthorte, of ten houses, and 
two hundred souls. 

The Quinnechant, consisting of two 
thousand souls. 

BURIAL QF THEIR DEAD. 
. The Chinnooks, Clatsops, and most 
ef the adjoining nations, dispose of the 
dead in canoes. For this purpose a 
scaffold is erected, by fixing perpendi- 
cularly in the ground four long pieces 
of split timber, These are placed 
two by two, just wide enough apart to 
admit the canoe, and sufficiently long 
to support its two extremities. The 
boards are connected by a bar of wood 
run through them at the height of six 
feet, on which is placed a small canoe, 
containing the body of the deceased, 
carefully wrapped in a robe of dressed 
skins, with a paddle, and some articles 
belonging to the deceased, by his side. 
Over this canoe is placed one of alarger 
size, reversed, with its gunwale rest- 
ing on the crossbars, so as to cover the 
body completely. One or more large 
mats of rushes or flags are then rolled 
round the canoes, and the whole se. 
cured by cords, usually made of the 
bark of the white cedar. On these 
crossbars are hung different articles of 
clothing, or culinary utensils. The 
method practised by the Killamucks 
differs somewhat from this; the body 
being deposited in an oblong box of 
plank, which, with the paddle and 
other articles, is placed ina canoe, rest- 
ing on the ground. 
IMPLEMENTS, 

The implements used in hunting by 

the Clatsops, Chinnooks, and other 


The na. 


neighbouring nations, are the gun, ‘ 


bow and arrow, deadfall, pits, saares, 
and spears or gigs, The guns are ge- 
nerally old American or British mus- 
kets repaired for this trade; and al- 
though there are some good pieces 
among them they are constantly out of 
Order, as the Indians have not been 
sufficiently accustomed to arms te un- 
derstand the management of them, 
‘The powder is kept in small japanned 
+ 
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tin flasks, in which thetra 

and when the ball or abot Bait 
make use of gravel or pieces of ant 
from their pots, without ing sensible 
of the injury done to their guns 
These arms are reserved for hunting 
elk, and the few deer and bears in tht 
no 


neighbourhood ; but as they hav 
successful 


rifles they are not very 
hunters. The most common we; 
is the bow and arrow, with which 
every man is provided, even though 
he carries a gun, and which is used in 
every kind of hunting. The boy i 
extremely neat, and being very thin 
and flat, possesses great elasticity, It 
is made of the heart of the white ce. 
dar, about two feet and a half in 
length, two inches wide at the centre, 
whence it tapers to the width of half 
an inch at the extremities; and the 
back is covered with the sinews of 
elk, fastened on by means of 4 glue 
made from the sturgeon. The string 
is formed of the same sinews. The 
arrow generally consists of two parts; 
the first is about twenty inches long, 
and formed of light white pine, with 
the feather at one end, and at the other 
a circular hole, which receives the 
second part, formed of some harder 
wood, and about five inches long, and 
secured in its place by means of sinews. 
The barb is either stone, or else of 
jron or copper, in which latter place, 
the angle is more obtuse than any we 
have seen. If, as sometimes happens, 
the arrow is formed of a single piece, 
the whole is of a more durable wood, 
but the form just described is pre- 
ferred: because, as much of the game 
consists of wild fowl, on the ponds, it 
is desirable that they should be coo- 
structed so as to float, if they fall 
into the water. These arrows are kept 
in a quiver of elk or young bear skin, 
opening not at the ends, as the - 
mon quivers, but at the sides ; which, 
for those who hunt in canoes, 1s 
more convenient. 

THEIR CANOES. ©. 
_ The industry of the, Indians 8 ? 
confined to household utensils: t 
great proof of their skill is the con 
struction of theircanoes. In ecqnen: 
indeed, where so much of the po 
course between different tribes *t he 
ried on by water, the ingenuity re 
people would naturally direct #8” 
the improvement of canoes © se 
would gradually become, from 3 
safe conveyance, an elegant the CO 
We have accordingly seem, on jymbias 
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jumbia, canoes of many forms, be- 
ginning with the simple boats near the 
mountains, to those more highly de- 
corated, because more useful, nearer 
the mouth of the Columbia. Below 
the grand cataract there are four forms 
of canoes: the first and smallest is 
about fifteen feet long, and calculated 
for one or two persons: it is, indeed, 
by no means remarkable in its struc- 
ture, and is chiefly employed by the 
Cathlamahs and Wahkiacums among 
the marshy islands. The second is 
from twenty to thirty-five feet long, 
about two and a half or three feet in 
the beam, and two feet in the hold. 
It is chiefly remarkable in having the 
bowsprit, which rises to some height 
above the bow, formed by tapering 
gradually from the ‘sides into a sharp 
point, Canoes of this shape are com- 
mon to all the nations below the 
grand rapids. 

But the canoes.most used by the Co. 
lumbia Indians, from the Chilluckitte- 
guaws inclusive, to the ocean, are 
about thirty or thirty-five feet long. 
The bow, which looks more like the 
stern of our boats, is higher than the 
other end, and is ornamented with a 
sort of comb, an inch in thickness, 
cut out of the same log which forms 
the canoe, and extending nine or ele- 
ven inches from the bowsprit to the 
bottom of the boat, The stern is 
nearly rounded off, and gradually as- 
cends to a point. This canoe is very 
light and convenient; for though it 
will contain ten or twelve persons, it 
may be carried with great ease by 
four. 

The fourth and largest species of 
canoe we did not meet till we reached 
tide water, near the grand rapids be- 
Jow, in which place they are found 
among all the nations, especially the 
Killamucks, and others residing on 
the sea-coast. They are upwards of 
fifty feet long, and will carry from 
eight to ten thousand pounds weight, 
or from twenty to thirty persons. 

NATION OF THE COAST. 

The Killamucks, Clatsops, Chin- 
deoks, and Cathlamahs, the four neigh- 

uring nations with whom we have 
had most intercourse, preserve a general 
resemblance in person, dress, and mane 
ners, They are commonly of a dimi- 
hutive stature, badly shaped, and their 
4ppearance by no means prepossessing. 

hey have broad thick flat teet, thick 
ankles, and crooked legs: the last of 
Which dejormities is to be a:eribed , in 


part, to the universal practice of squat. 
ting, or sitting on the calves of theit 
legs and heels, and also to the tight 
bandages of beads and strings worn 
round the ankles, by the women, which 
prevent the circulation of the blood, 
and render the legs, of the females 
particularly, ill-shaped and swollen, 
The complexion is the usual cop 
coloured brownof the North American 
tribes, though the complexion is rather 
lighter than that of the Indians of the 
Missouri, and the frontier of the 
United States: the mouth is wide and 
the lips thick; the nose of a moderate 
size, fleshy, wide at the extremities, 
with large nostrils, and generally low 
between the eyes, though there are 
rare instances of high aquiline noses; 
the eyes are geo black, pa 
we occasionally see them ef a dar 
yellowish brown, with a black pupil, 
FLATTING THE HEAD. 

The most distinguishing part of their 
physiognomy is the peculiar flatness 
and width of their forehead, a pecu. 
liarity which they owe to one of those 


customs by which nature is sacrificed © 


to fantastic ideas of beauty. The 
custom, indeed, of flattening the head 
by artificial pressure during infancy, 
prevails among all the nations we have 
seen west of the Rocky mountains. 

But wherever it may have begun, 
the practice is now universal among 
these nations. Soon after the birth of 
her child, the mother, anxious to pro. 
cure for her infant the recommenda- 
tion of a broad forehead, places it in 
the compressing machine, where it is 
kept for ren or twelve months; though 
the females remain longer than the 
boys. The operation is so gradual, 
that itis not attended with pain; but 
the impression is deep and permanent, 

-The heads of the children, when they 
are released from the bandage, are not 
more than two inches thick about the 
upper edge of the forehead, and still 
thinner above: nor with all its efforts 
can nature ever restore its shape; the 
heads of grown persons being often in 
a straight line from the nose to the tap 
of the forehead. 

GAMING. 

The natural vice of all these people 
is an attachment for games of hazard, 
which they pucsue with a strange and 
ruinous avidity. The games are of 
two kinds. In the first, one of the 
company assumes the office of banker, 
and plays against the rest. He takes 
a smal) stone, about the sizé of a bean, 

which 
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which he shifts from one hand to the 
other with great dexterity, repeating 
at the same time a song adapted to the 

ame, and which serves to divert the 
attention of the company, till having 
agreed on the stake, he holds out his 
hands, and the antagonist wins or 
loses as he succeeds or fails at guess- 
ing in which hand the stoneis. After 
the banker has lost his money, or 
whenever he is tired, the stone is 
transferred to another, who in turn 
challenges the rest of the company. 
The other game is something like the 
play of ninepins: two pins are placed 
eon the floor, about the distance of a 
foot from each other, and a small hole 
made behindthem. The players then 
go about ten feet from the hole, into 
which they try to roll a small piece 
resembling the men used at draughts; 
if they succeed in putting it into the 
hole, they win the stake; if the piece 
rolls between the pins, but does not 
a into the hole, nothing is won or 
ost; but the wager is wholly lost if 
the checquer rolls outside of the pins. 
Entire days are wasted at these games, 
which are often continued through the 
night round the blaze of their fires, 
till the last article of clothing, or even 
the last blue bead, is won from the 
desperate adventurer. 

INDIAN TRADE. 

The great emporium is the Falls, 
where all the neighbouring nations 
assemble. The inhabitants of the Co- 
Jumbian plains, after having passed 
the winter near the mountains, come 
down as soon as the snow has left the 
valleys, and are occupied in collecting 
and drying roots, till about the month 
of May. They then crowd to the 
river, and fixing themselves on its 
north side, to avoid the incursions of 
the Snake Indians, continue fshing, 
till about the rst of September, when 
the salman are no longer fit for use. 
They then bury their fish and return 
to the plains, where they remain ga. 
thering quamash, till the snow obliges 
them to desist. They conie back to 
the Columbia, and taking their store 
of fish, retire to the foot of the moua- 
tains, amd along the creeks, which 
supply timber for houses, and pass the 
winter in hunting deer or elk, which, 
with the aid of their fish, enables them 
to subsist till, in the spring, they re- 


Wome the circle of their employmenis. 


During their residence on the river, 
from May to September, or rather 
before they begin the regular fishery, 


they go down to the Fal ‘ 

with them skins, mats, en ng 
rushes, and chappelell bread, ms 
are here overtaken by the Chopunni:?, 
and other tribes of the Rocky Pag 
tains, who descend the Kooskooskes 
and Lewis’s river, for the Purpose of 
selling bear-grass, horses, Guamash 
and a few skins which they haveoh. 
tained by hunting, or in exchange for 
horses, with the Tushepaws, 

At the Falls, they find the Chil. 
luckittequaws, Eneeshurs, Echeloots 
and Skilloots, which last serve as ip, 
termediate traders or carriers between 
the inhabitants above and below the 
Falls. These tribes prepare pounded 
fish for the market; and the nations 
below bring wappatoo roots, the fish 
of the sea coast, berries, and a va- 
riety of trinkets and small articles 
which they have procured from the 
whites. 

The trade then begins. The Cho. 
punnish, and Indians of the Rocky 
mountains, exchange the articles which 
they have- brought for wappatoo, 
pounded fish, and beads, The Indians 
of the plains, being their own fisher- 
men, take only wappatoo, horses, 
beads, and other articles, procured 
from Europeans. The Indians, how. 
ever, fron: Lewis’s river to the Falls, 
consume as food or fuel all the fish 
which they take; so that the whole 
stock for exportation is prepared by 
the nations between the Towahna. 
hiooks and the Falls, and amounts, as 
nearly as we could estimate, to about 
thirty thousand weight, chiefly salmon, 
above the quantity which they us 
themselves, or barter with the more 
eastern Indians. This is now carried 
down the river by the Indians at the 
Falls, and is consumed among the 
nations at the mouth of the Columbia, 
who in return give the fish of the sea 
coast, and the articles which they ob- 
tain from the hata) The ie oa 
ing people catch large quantl 
na TA cod dry them, but they do not 
understand or practice the art of any 
ing and pounding it in the ay 
used at the Falls, and being very 
of it, are forced to purchase it : 
prices. This article, indeed, objects 
wappatoo, form the principal su . 
of trade with the people af our “boll 
diate vicinity. The traffic 1s pind 
carried on by water; there are ev oe 
roads or paths througt the re fae 
except across the portuges whic 


nect the crecks. evgoreal 
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EUROPEAN VISITS. 

But the circumstance which forms 
the soul of their trade, is the visit of 
the whites. They arrive generally 
about the month of April, and either 
remain until October, or return at that 
time; during which time, having no 
establishment on shore, they anchor on 
the north side of the bay, at the place 
already described, which is a spacious 
and commodious harbour, perfectly 
secure from all except the south and 
south-east winds; and, as they leave it 
before winter, they do not suffer from 
these winds, which, during that season, 
are the most usual and the most vio- 
lent. This situation is recommended 
by its neighbourhood to fresh water 
and wood, as well as to excellent tim- 
ber for repairs. Here they are imme- 
diately visited by the tribes along the 
sea-coast, by the Cathlamahs, and 
lastly by the Skilloots, that numerous 
and active people, who skirt the river 
between the marshy islands and the 
grand rapids, as well as the Coweliskee, 
and who carry down the fish prepared 
by their immediate neighbours the 
Chilluckittequaws, Eneeshurs, and 
Echeeloots, residing from the grand 
rapids to the Falls, as well as all the 
articles which they have procured in 
barter at the market in May. The 
accumulated trade of the Columbia 
now consists of dressed and undressed 
skins of elk, sea otter, the common 
etter, beaver, common fox, spuck, 
and tiger cat. The articles of less 
importance, are a smal! quantity of 
dried or pounded salmon, the biscuits 
made of the chappelell roots, and 
some of the manufactures of the neigh- 
bourhood. In return they receive 
guns (which are principally old British 
or American muskets), powder, ball 


and shot, copper and brass kettles, 


brass teaekettles; and coffee-pots, 
blankets, from two to three points, 
Coarse scarlet and blue cloth, plates 
and strips of sheet copper and brass, 
large brass wire, knives, tobacco, fish- 
hooks, buttons, and a considerable 
quantity of sailors’ hats, trowsers, 
Coats, and shirts. But, as we have 
had occasion to remark more than 
once, the objects of foreign trade which 
are the most desired, are the common 
cheap blue or white beads, of about 
Afty or seventy to the penny-weight, 
which are Strung on strands a fathom 
in length, and sold by the yard or the 
ength of both arms: of these the 
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blue beads, which are called tia com- 
mashuck, or chief beads, hold the 
first rank in their ideas of relative 
value: the most inferior kind are es. 
teemed beyond the finest wampum, 
and are temptations which can always 
seduce them to part with their mest 
valuable effects. Indeed, if the ex- 
ample of civilized life did not come 
pletely vindicate their choice, we 
might wonder at their infatuated at- 
tachment to a bauble initself so worth. 
less. Yet these beads are, perhaps, 
quite as reasonable objects of research 
as the precious metals, since they are 
at once beautiful ornaments for the 
person, and the great circulating me- 
dium of trade with all the nations on 
the Columbia. 

These strangers who visit the Co. 
lumbia for the purpose of trade or 
hunting, must be either English or 
Americans. The Indians inform usthat 
they speak the same language as we 
do, and indeed the few words which 
the Indians have learnt from the sailors, 
such as musket, powder, shot, knife, 
file, heave the lead, damned rascal, 
and other phrases of that description, 
evidently show that the visitors speak 
the English language. But, as the 
greater part of them annually arrive 
in April, and either remain till au. 
tumn, or revisit them at that time, 
which we could not clearly understand, 
the trade cannot be direct from either 
England or the United States, since 
the ships could not return thither 
during the remainder of the year. 
When the Indians are asked where 
these traders go on leaving the Co. 
lumbia, they always point to the south. 
west, whence we presume that they do 
not belong to any establishment at 
Nootka Sound. The names and de- 
scription of all these persons who visit 
them in the spring and autymn are 
remembered with great accuracy, and 
we took down, exactly as they were 

ronounced, the following list: The 
Eaoeurive trader is 

Mr. Haley, who visits them in a 
vessel with three masts, and continues 
sometime. The others are, 

Youens, who comes also in a three 
masted vessel, and isa trader. 

Tallamon, in a three masted vessel, 
but he is not a trader. 

Callalamet, in a ship of the same 
size; he is a trader, and they say has 
a wooden leg 

Swipton, three masted vessel, trader, 

41 Moore, 
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Moore, four masted vessel, trader, 
Mackey, three do. do. 
Washington, three do. do. 
Mesship, three do. do. 
Davidson, three do. does not 


trade, but hunts elk. 

Jackson, three masted vessel, trader. 

Bolch, three do. do. 

Skelley, also a trader, in a vessel 
with three masts, but he has been 
gone for some years. He had only one 
eye. 

THEIR VEGETABLES. 

The vegetable productions of the 
country, which furnish a large pro- 
portion of the food of the Indians, are 
the roots of a species of thistle, the 
fern, the rush, the liquorice, and a 
small cylindric root, resembling in 
flavour and consistency the sweet po- 
tatoe, 

FRUITS. 

The native fruits and berries in use 
among the Indians, are what they call 
theshallun; thesolme; the cranberry; 
a berry like the black haw; the scar- 
Jet berry, of the plant called saca- 
commis; a purple berry, like the 
huckleberry. 

TREES. 

The trees of a larger growth are 
very abundant; the whole neighbour- 
hood of the coast is supplied with 
great quantities of excellent timber. 
The predominating growth is the fir, 
of which we have seen several species. 
There is one singular circumstance at- 
tending all the pine of this country, 
which is, that when consumed it yields 
not the slightest particle of ashes. 
The first species grows to an immense 
size, and is very commonly twenty. 
seven feet in circumference, six feet 
above the earth’s surface: they rise to 
the height of two hundred and thirty 
feet, and one hundred and twenty of 
that height withoutalimb. Wehave 
often found them thirty-six feet in cir- 
cumference. One of our party mea- 
sured one, and found it be forty-two 
feet in circumference, at a point be. 

ond the reach of an ordinary man. 

The second is amuch more common 
Species, and constitutes at least one 
half of the timber in this neighbour- 
hood, It seems toresemble a spruce, 
rising from one hundred and sixty to 
one hundred and eighty feet, and is 
from four to six in diameter, straight, 
round, and regularly tapering. : 

The third species resembles in all 
points the Canadian balsam fir. It 
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grows from two and a hal 

in diameter, and rises to the pa be 

sa e an hundred feet, -"S 
e fourth species in sj 

the second, a 

The fifth species in size 
the second, na has a trun ane 
branching, and proliferous, site 

The sixth species does not differ 

from what is usually denominated the 
white pine in Virginia, 
_ The seventh and last species crows 
in low grounds, and in places fre. 
quently overflown by the tide, seldom 
rising higher than thirty-five feet, and 
not more than from two and a half to 
four in diameter. 

There is a tree common to the Co. 
lumbia river, below the entrance of 
Cataract river, when divested of its 
foliage, much resembling the ash; 
this tree is frequently three feet in 
diameter, and rises from forty to fifty 
feet: the fruit is a winged seed, some. 
what resembling that of the maple, 

In the same part of the country 
there is also another growth, resem. 
bling the white maple, though much 
smaller, and is seldom to be seen of 
more than six or seven inches in dia- 
meter. These trees grow in clusters, 
from fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
from the same bed of roots, spreading 
and leaning outwards. 

The undergrowth consists of honey- 
suckles, alder, seven bark or nine bark, 
huckleberry, a shrub like the quill- 
wood, a plant like the mountain holly, 
a green briar, the fern. ; 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The quadrupeds of this country from 
the Rocky mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, may be conveniently divided 
into the domestic and the wild animals. 
The first embraces the horse and dog 
only. 

The horse appears to be of an ¢t- 
cellent race, lofty, elegantly formed, 
active and durable: many of them ap- 
pear like fine English coursers; yoo 
of them are pied, with large spots © 
white irregularly scattered, and inter- 
mixed with a dark brown bay: the 
greater part, however, are of an unl: 
iorm colour, marked with stars 2mm 
white feet, and resemble in fleetnes) 
and bottom, as well as in form 4 
colour, the best blooded horses ° 
Virginia. 

The dog is unusually smnall, abov! 
the size of an ordinary cur: he's ‘c 
ally parti-coloured, amongst W™ 
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the black, white, brown, and brindle, 
are the colours most predominant. 

The second division comprehends 
the brown, white, or grisly bear, the 
black bear; the deer, common red 
deer, the black-tailed fallow deer, the 
mule deer, the elk, the wolves, the 
large brown wolf, the small wolf of 
the plains, the tiger-cat, the foxes, the 
common red fox, the silver fox, the 
fisher or black fox, the large red fox 
of the plains, the kit-fox, or small fox 
of the plains, the antelope, the sheep, 
beaver, Common otter, sea-otter, mink, 
seal, racoon, squirrels, large gray 
squirrel, small gray squirrel, small 
brown squirrel, ground squirrel, braro, 
rat, mouse, mole, panther, hare, rab- 
bit, polecat or skunk. 

BIRDS. 

The birds which we have seen be. 
tween the Rocky mountains and the 
Pacific may be divided into two classes, 
the terrestrial and the aquatic. In 
the former class are to be arranged, 

1. The grouse or prairie-hen. This 
is peculiarly the inhabitant of the 
great plains of the Columbia, and does 
not differ from those of the upper 
portion of the Missouri. 

2. The cock of the plains is found 
on the plains of the Columbia in great 
abundance, from the entrance of the 
south-east fork of the Columbia to 
that of Clarke’s river. It is about 
two and three-fourths the size of our 
ordinary turkey. 

3- The pheasant, of which we dis- 
tinguish the large black and white 
pheasant, the small speckled pheasant, 
the small brown pheasant. 

4. The buzzard is, we believe, the 
largest bird of North America, One 
which was taken by our hunters was 
not in good condition, and yet the 
weight was twenty-five pounds, 

The aquatic birds are, the large 
blue and brown heron; the fishing 
hawk; the blue-crested fisher; seve- 
ral species of gulls; the cormorant ; 
two species of loons; brant of two 
kinds; geese; swan; and several spe- 
cies of ducks, 

FISH. 

The fish which we have had an ep- 
portunity of seeing, are the whale, 
porpoise, skait, flounder, salmon, red 
ehar, two species of salmon trout, 
mountain or speckled trout, bottlenose, 
anchovy, and sturgeon, 

Of shell-fish we observe the clam, 
Periwinkle,common muscle, thecockle, 
aida species with a circular fat shell. 


The reptiles of this country are the 
rattlesnake, the gartersnake, lizard, 
and snail. 

RETURN OF THE PARTY. 

Many reasons had determined us to 
remain at fort Clatsop till the ast of 
April. Besides the want of fuel in 
the Columbian plains, and the imprac- 
ticability of passing the mountains be- 
fore the beginning of June, we were 
anxious to see some of the foreign 
traders, from whom, by means of our 
ample letters of credit, we might have 
recruited our exhausted stores of mer- 
chandise. About the middleof March, 
however, we became seriously alarmed 
for the want of food: the elk, our 
chief dependence, had at length de- 
serted their usual haunts in our neigh- 
bourhood, and retreated to the moun- 
tains, We were too poor to purchase 
other food from the Indians, so that 
we were sometimes reduced, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of our hun- 
ters, to a single day’s provision in ad. 
vance. The men too, whom the con- 
Stant rains and confinement had ren- 
dered unhealthy, might, we hoped, be 
benefited by leaving the coast, and 
resuming the exercise of travelling. 
We therefore determined to leave fort 
Clatsop, ascend the river slowly, con- 
sume the month of March in the 
woody country, where we hope to find 
subsistence, and in this way reach the 
plains about the 1st of April, before 
which time it will be impossible to at- 
tempt crossing them: for this purpose 
we began our preparations. During 
the winter we had been very indus- 
trious in dressing skins, so that we 
now had a sufficient quantity of cloth- 
ing, besides between three and four 
hundred pair of moccasins. But the 
whole stock of goods on which we are 
to depend, either for the purchase of 
horses or of food, during the long tour 
of nearly four thousand miles, is so 
much diminished, that it might all be 
tied in two handkerchiefs. We have 
in fact nothing but six blue robes, one 
of scarlet, a coat and hat of the United 
States’ artillery unitorm, five robes 
made of our large flag, and a few old 
clothes trimmed ‘with ribbon. We 
therefore feel that our chief depend. 
ence must be on our guns, which, for. 
tunately ‘or us, are all in good order, 
as we had taken the precaution of 
bringing a number of extra locks, and 
one of our men proved to be an ex- 
cellent artist inthat way. The pow. 
der had been secured in leaden canis- 

ters, 
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ters, and, though on many occasions 
they had been under water, it remained 
perfectly dry, and we now found our- 
seives in possession of one hundred 
and forty pounds of powder, and twice 
that quantity of lead, a stock quite 
suacient for the route homewards, 
WAPPATOO ISLAND. 

The visit of Captain Clarke to the 
Multnomahs, now enabled us to com 
bine all that we had seen or learnt of 
the neigbouring countries and nations. 
Of these the most important spot. is 
Wappatoo island, a large extent of 
country lying between the Multnomah, 


and an arm of the Columbia, which’ 


we have called Wappatoo inlet, and 
separated from the main land by a 
sluice eighty yards wide, which at the 
distance of seven miles up the Mult- 
nomah connects that river with the 
inlet. The island thus formed is about 
twenty miles long, and varies in breadth 
from five toten miles: the land is high 
and extremely fertile, and on most 
parts is supplied with a heavy growth 
of cottonwood, ash, the large-leafed 
ash, and sweet willow, the black alder, 
common to the coast, having now dis- 
appeared. But the chief wealth of 
this island consists of the numerous 
ponds in the interior, abounding with 
the common arrowhead (sagittaria 
sagitiifolia) to the root of which is 
attached a bulb growing beneath it in 
the mud. This bulb, to which the 
Indians give the name of wappatoo, is 
the great article of food, and almost 
the staple article of commerce on the 
Columbia. It is never out of season; 
so that at all times of the year, the 
valley is frequented by the neighbour- 
jng indians who come to gather it. 
It is collected chiefly by the women, 
who employ for the purpose canoes 
from ten to tourteen feetin length, about 
two feet wide, and nine inches deep, 
and tapering from thé middle, where 
they are about twenty inches wide. 
They are sufficient to contain a single 
person and several bushels of roots, 
yet so very light that a woman can 
carry them with ease; she takes one of 
these canoes into a pond where the 
water Is as high as the breast, and, by 
means of her toes, separates from the 
root this bulb, which on being freed 
from the mud rises immediately to the 
surface of the water, and is thrown 
into the canoe. In this manner these 
patient females remain in the water 
tor several hours, even in the depth of 
winter. This plant 3s found through 
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the whole extent of the vallevinwh: 

we now are, but does not sion ae 
Columbia farther eastward. Thi 
valley is bounded westward by the 
mountainous country bardering the 
Coast, trom which it extends eastward 
thirty miles in a direct line, till it is 


closed by the range of mountaj 

t 
Crossing the Columbia above the sie 
Falls. 


[ts length from north to south 
we are unable to determine, but we 
believe that the valley must extend 
to a great distance: it is in fact the 
only desirable situation for a settle. 
ment on the western side of the Rocky 
mountains, and being naturally fertile, 
would, if properly cultivated, afford 
subsistence for forty or fifty thousand 
souls. The highlands are generally 
of a dark rich loam, not much injured 
by stones, and, though waving, by no 
means too steep for cultivation; anda 
tew milés from the river they widen, 
at least on the north side, into rich 
extensive prairies. ‘Ihe timber on 
them is abundant, and consists almost 
exclusively of the several species of 
fir already described, and some of 
which grow to a great height We 
measured a fallen tree of that species, 
and found that, including the stump of 
about six feet, it was three hundred 
and eighteen feet in length, though 
its diameter was only three feet. The 
dogwood is also abundant on the up- 
lands: it differs from that of the 
United States in having a much smooth. 
er bark, and in being much larger, 
the trunk attaining a diameter of near- 
ly two feet. There is some white 
cedar of a‘Jarge size, but no pine of 
any kind. In the bottom lands ait 
the cottonwood ash, large-leafed ash, 
and sweet willow. Interspersed with 
these are the pashequaw, shanataque, 
and compound fern, of which the n2- 
tives use the roots; the red-flowering 
currant abounds on the upland, while 
along the river bottoms grow luxe 
riantly the water cress, aréwet; 
cinquefoil, narrowdock, sandrush, a 
the flowering pea, which 1s not pon 
bloom. There is also a species of the 
bear’s-claw now blooming, but the 
large-teafed thorn has disappeared, Bot 
do we see any longer the huckle- P 
the shallun, nor any of the other evet- 
green shrubs which bear yer hs 
cept the species the leaf of which ! 
a prickly margin. ’ 
"The Saile of all the inhabitare 7 
in anchovies, sturgeon, but chiey 


in which, the inha- 
Wappatoo, to obtain which, v pitants 
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pitants, both above and below them on 
the river, come at all seasons, and 
supply in turn beads, cloth, and va- 
rious other articles procured from the 
Europeans. 
SINGULAR APPEARANCE. 

During the whole course of the Co- 
lumbia from the Rapids to the Chil- 
luckittequaws are the trunks of many 
large pine-trees standing erect in the wa. 
ter, which is thirty feet deep at present, 
and never less than ten. These trees 
could never have grown in their pre- 
sent state, for they are all very much 
doated, and none of them vegetate; 
so that the only reasonable account 
which can be given Of this phenomenon 
js, that at some period, which the ap- 
pearance of the trees induces us to fx 
within twenty years, the rocks from 


-the hill sides have obstructed the 


narrow pass at the Rapids, and caused 
the river to spread through the woods, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 

Thecountry along the Rocky moun- 
tains for several hundred miles in 
Jength, and about fifty wide, is a high 
level plain, in all its parts extremely 
fertile, sand in many places covered 
with a growth of tall long-leafed pine, 
This plain is chiefly interrupted near 
the streams of water, where the hills 
are steep and lofty; but the soil is 
good, being unincumbered by much 
stone, and possesses more timber than 
the level country. Under shelter of 
these hills, the bottom lands skirt the 
margin of the rivers, and though nar- 
row and confined, are still fertile, and 
rarely inundated. Nearly the whole 
of this wide-spread tract is covered 
with a profusion of grass and plants, 
which are at this time as high as the 


knee. Among these are a variety of 


esculent plants and roots, acquired 
without much difficulty, and yielding 
Not only a nutritious but a very agree- 
able food. The air is pure and dry, 
the climate quite as mild, if not milder, 
than the same parallels of latitude in 
the Atlantic States, and must be 
equally healthy, for. all the disorders 
which we have witnessed, may fairly 
be imputed more to the nature of the 
diet than to any intemperance of cli- 
mate. This general observation is of 
Course to be qualified, since in the 
ame tract of country, the degrees of 
the Combination of heat and cold obey 
the influence of situation. Thus the 
Tains of the low grounds near our camp 
“re snows in the high plains, and while 
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the sun shines with intense heat in the 
confined bottoms, the plains enjoy a 
much colder air, and the vegetation is 
retarded at least fifteen days, while at 
the foot of the mountains the snows 
are still many feet in depth; so that 
within twenty miles of our camp we 
observe the rigours of the winter cold, 
the cool air of spring, and the Op- 
pressive heat of midsummer. Even 
on the plains, however, where the 
snow has fallen, it seems to do but 
little injury to the grass and other 
plants, which, though apparently ten- 
der and susceptible, are still blooming, 
at the height ef nearly eighteen inches 
through the snow. In short, this dis 
trict affords many advantages to sete 
tlers, and, if properly cultivated, would 
yield every object necessary for the 
subsistence and comfort of civilized 
man. 

The Chopunnish themselves are ia 
general stout, well formed, and ac- 
tive; they have high, and many of 
them aquiline, noses, and the general 
appearance of the face is cheerful and 
agreeable, though without any indi. 
cation of gaiety and mirth, Like most 
of the Indians they extract their beards; 
but the women only pluck the hair 
from the rest of the body. That of 
the menis very often suffered to grow, 
nor-does there appear to be any natu- 
ral deficiency in that respect; for we 
observe several men, who, if they had 
adopted the practice of shaving, would 
have been as well supplied as our. 
selves. The dress of both sexes re- 
sembles that of the Shoshonees, and 
consists of a long shirt reaching to the 
thigh, leggings as high as the waist, 
moccasins and robes, all of which are 
formed of skins. 

Their ornaments are beads, shells, 
and pieces of brass attached to differ. 
ent parts of the dress, or tied round 
the arms, neck, wrists, and ever the 
shoulders: to these are added pearls 
and beads, suspended from the ears, 
and a single shell of wampum through 
the nose. The head-dress of the men 
is a bandeau of fox or otter skin, 
either with or without the fur, and 
sometimes an ornament is tied toa 

lait of hair, falling from the crown of 
the head: that of the women Is a Cap 
without rim, formed of bear grass and 
cedar bark; while the hair itself, of 
both sexes, falls in two rows down the 
front of the body. Collars of bears’ 


claws are also common. But a per- 
sonal 
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sonal ornament most esteemed is a sort 
of breastplate, formed of a strip of 
otter skin, six inches wide, cut out of 
the whole length of the back of the 
animal, including the head ; this being 
dressed with the hair on, a hole is 
made at the upper end, through which 
the head of the wearer is placed, and 
the skin hangs in front with the tail 
reaching below the knee, and orna- 
mented with pieces of pearl, red cloth, 
and wampum; or, in short, any other 
fanciful decoration, Tippets also are 
occasionally worn, That of Hohastill- 
pilp was formed of human scalps, and 
adorned with the thumbs and fingers 
of several men slain by hin in battle. 

‘The Chopunnish are among the most 
amiable men we have seen. ‘Their 
character is placid and gentle, rarely 
moved into passion, yet not often en- 
livened by gaicty, ‘Their amusements 
consist In running races, shooting with 
arrows at a target, and they partake 
of the great and prevailing vice of 
gambling. They are, however, by 
no means so much attached to baubles 
as the generality of Indians, but are 
anxious to obtain articles of utility, 
such as Knives, tomahawks, kettles, 
blankets, and awls for moccasins. 
They have also suffered so much from 
the superiority of their enemies, that 
they are equally desirous of procuring 
arms and ammunition, which they are 
gradually acquiring, for the band of 
‘Tunnachemootoolt have already six 
guns, which they acquired from the 
Minnetarees. 

The Chopunnish bury their dead in 
sepulchres, formed of boards, con- 
structed like the roof of a house. 
‘The body is rolled in skins and laid 
one over another, separated by a board 
only, both above and below. We 
have sometimes seen their dead buried 
in wooden boxes, and rolled in skins 
in the manner above-mentioned. They 
sacrifice their horses, canoes, and 
every other species of property to 
their dead; the bones of many horses 
are seen lying round their sepulchres. 

THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 

The Rochejaune, or Yellowstone 
river, according to Indian information, 
has its remote sources in the Rocky 
mountains, near the peaks of the Rio 
del Norde, on the confines of New 
Mexico, to which country there is a 
geod road during the whole distance 
#ioug the banks of the Yellowstone. 
lis wesiern waters are probably con- 

3 
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nected with those of Lewis? 
while the eastern branches a 
the heads of Clarke’s river, the 
horn, and the Platte; so that it a, 
the middle portion of the Rock: 
mountains for several hundred mile 
from north-west to south-east, Dur’ 
its whole course from the Point at 
which Captain Clarke reached jt to 
the Missouri, a distance which he 
computed at eight hundred and thirty. 
seven miles, this river is large and ny. 
vigable for perioques, and even bat. 
teaux, there being none of the moyj 
sandbars which impede the Navigation 
ef the Missouri, and only a Single 
ledge of rocks, which, however, jg 
not difficule to pass. Even its tri. 
butary waters, the Bighorn, Clarke's 
fork, and Tongue river, may be as. 
cended in boats for a considerable dis. 
tance. The banks of the river are 
low, but bold, and no where subject 
to be overflowed, except for a short 
distance below the mountains. The 
predominating colour of the river isa 
yellowish brown; ‘that of the Mis 
souri, which possesses more mud, is of 
a deep drab colour; the bed of the 
former being chiefly composed of loose 
pebble; which, however, diminish in 
size in descending the river, till, after 
passing the Lazeka, the pebble cease 
as the river widens, and the mud and 
sand continue to form the greater part 
of the bottom. Over these the water 
flows with a velocity constantly and 
almost equally decreasing in propor- 
tion to its distance from the mountains. 
From the mountains to Clarke’s fork, 
the current may be estimated at four 
and a half miles per hour; thence a 
low as the Bighorn, at three anda 
half miles; between that and the La- 
zeka at three miles; and from that 
river to the Wolf rapid, at two and 
three quarter miles; from which to 
its entrance, the general rapidity is 
two miles per hour. The appearante 
and character of the country pia 
nearly similar varieties of fertile, Ms 
arke’s fork, 1 
open lands. Above Clarke’s 2 
consists of high waving plains hed 
dered by stony hills, partially supp ss 
with pine; the middle portion, 4s wl 
as the Buffaloe shoals, contains * 
timber, and the number ages 
still lower, where the river W! * 
and the country spreads itself inte 
tensive plains. 
MUSQUITOES- 
Monday, August 4- 
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hecame absolutely uninhabitable, in 
consequence of the multitude of mus- 
quitoes; the men could not work in 
preparing skins for clothing, nor hunt 
in the timbered low grounds; in short, 
there was no mode of escape, except 
by going on the sandbars in the river; 
where, if the wind should blow, the 
insects do not venture; but when 
there is no wind, and particularly at 
night, when the men have no covering 
except their worn-out blankets, the 
piin they suffer is scarcely to be en- 
dured. There was also a want of 
meat, for the buffaloe were not to be 
found; and though the elk are very 
abundant, yet their fat and flesh 1s 
more dificult to dry in the sun, and 
is also much more easily spoiled than 
the meat or fat of either deer or buf- 
faloe. Captain Clarke therefore deter- 
mined to go on to some spot which 
should be free from musquitoes, and 
furnish more game. After having 
written a note to Captain Lewis, to 
inform him of his intention, and stuck 
iton a pole, at the confluence of the 
two rivers, he loaded the canoes at 
five in the afternoon, and proceeded 
down the river to the second point, 
and encamped on a sandbar; but here 
the musquitoes seemed to be even 
more numerous than above. The face 
of the Indian child is considerably 
puffed up and swollen with the bites 
of these animals, nor could the men 
procure scarcely any sleep during the 
night, and they continued to harrass 
them the next morning. On one oc- 
casion Captain Clarke went on shore 
and ascended a hill after one of the 
bighorns; but the musquitoes were in 
such multitudes that he could not 


keep them from the-barrel-ef his rifle. 


long enough to take aim. 


EVAPORATION. 

We had here (at Whitecatfish camp) 
occasion to remark the wonderful 
evaporation from the Missouri, which 
does not appear to contain more water, 
nor is its channel wider than at the 
distance of one thousand miles nearer 
its source, although within that space 
it receives about twenty rivers, some 
of thein of considerable width, anda 
gtect number of creeks. This evapo- 
fition seems, in fact, to be greater 
how than when we ascended the river, 
for we are obliged to replenish the 
inkstand every day with fresh ink, 
hine-tenths of which must escape by 
¢Vaporation, 
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[No two works can present, in matter and 
manner, a greater contrast than that 
which here follows and that which has gone 
before. Both treat of the same human 
nature, yet under what different aspectst 
One exhibits man unaided by the com. 
binations of civilization and art, and 
the other contemplates him as the vie- 
tim of diseased and perverted society, 
in which his energies have been de. 
stroyed by bad, corrupt, barbarons, and 
despotic governments! That part of 
the people of England, who are insen- 
sible of the valne of liberty and peace, 
(the essence of which consists in inde. 
pendant checks of the diiferent branches 
of the government on each other, and 
on nations doing to each other as they 
would be done unto) will render them- 
selves and their posterity justice by 
turning their attention to the condition 
of the once-flourishing people which now 
degrade the human character, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and to 
the wretched Indian nations, whose 
mjseries are respectively produced by 
despotism in their governments, and by 
incessant and wanton aggressions of 
ambitions chiefs. But Dr. Clarke's 
book is not useful merely from the 
political lesson which it teaches; on the 
contrary, it presents a rich feast to 
every inquisitive lover of letters, aud 
every Classical scholar; and, as we tarn 
over his pages, our surprise is extorted 
by the variety of his researches and 
observations on subjects of ethies, 
natural history, and archeology, and by 
the acuteness displayed in his various 
reasouings on topics which have long 
excited the controversies of the learned. 
His former volumes have, however, re- 
ceived the approbation of the highest 
court of criticism, and we predict that 
a similar fortune will attend the present. 
Indeed, as it. includes the interesting 
countries of Egypt and southern Greece, 
it is, to our taste, much superior to cither 
of the former. His uext volume promises 
also considerable entertainment, as in- 
cluding the northern provinces of Greece, 
and the author’s route home through 
France. If the work, thus extended, 
becomes voluminous, its extent bas not 
at present exceeded its claims on the 
public atteation ; aud, if it is one of tlie 
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largest works describing the travels of an 
individual, every reader will acknow- 
ledge that it is at the same time of com- 
mensurate worth.] 





A CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE PATMOS LIBRARY. 
KATAAOLOS tay &y BEMBPANAIS BIBAIQN, 
A. 

ANONS of the Holy Apostles. 

Athanasius, without a beginning. 

"AWocToAos. 

"Amogoueva TN¢ Sesaes yeudns. 

Exposition of the Acts of Apostles. 

Anastasius of Sinai. 

Canons of the Apostles and Fathers. 

The Panoplia Dogmatica of Alexius 
Comnenus. 

The Exposition, by Zonaras, of the 
Canones, or Sacred Hymns, of Joannes 
Damascenus. 

"AmocroAoevayytAtore 

B. 

BaciAttwv megs avaexove 

Baciasiou tov peyarou doyparinn 
WavTAra. 

Lives of Saints. 

Basil. 9 vols. 

Basil on the Hexaémeron. 2 vols. 

The same on the Psalms. 2 vols. 

The same on Isaiah. 

The Ascetica of the same. 

Bovryagias. 2 vols. 

BiGAsov Tovensxor. 

r. 

Tenyorsa tw Qscroyw oyorse tig TO 
© crarw “Incous,” nas cig To ** x Bes tTav 
Aanorecy.”” 3 

Of the same author. 9 vols. 

Of the same, with Scholia. 

Teagns rns Sssas Cnrnumre. 

Tenyogtou tov Oeoroyou eva BiCrsov, v0 
error eas yearbinoy Tov Pacirsws 
"Arstiou tov Kornvov, vou sovou yeas/ty. 

Gregory of Nyssa. 

Exposition of Holy Scripture. 

Gregory the Theologue. 2 vols. 

Of the same, Epistles. 

Tenyogiou tov Georoyou tetTeaoTinwy 
sSnyncss. 

Gregory of Nyssa, and others of the 
Fathers, on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Orations of Gregory Nazianzen. 

Exposition on the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

A. 

Demetrius Gemistrus, wees THs ev 
PRyaAn sxxAncia Tov watremmexou Ase 
Foveyras. 

Avorverou rou Agtsoraystov. 

Arodwgor LikeAiwTov “loroginons 

E. 
Gospels. Various copies. ° 


pels. 






Evayyeasny TULDwwee, 
Commentary on the Psalms, 


Interpretation of the Old Testa 
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"Elamooreracia odov rev sonny, 
Commentary on one o the Gos. 


Ecclesiastical History of Eyseh’ 
"EQeatu Aoyos drePopor. Whang 
rc) 


@xrucorey Tov ablr nas A 
Theodoret on the Pale. 
Theodore, abbot of Studium. 

I 


Iwon® Bevevviov deves JiaPoeor, 
Theological Enchiridion oF John of 


Damascus. 


Exposition of the History of Job, 
Iw2zyvov tov abla NYOULEVOY THe 


Pasbov. 


The same. 
Isidore. Epistles. 
Iwavin Tw @roroyw WapaxAnosc. 
Ioaaxn aba rov Lveov Aoyes BOKATING 
Twaon® BacirAcwe Ivdwe Broce 
On the Ten Categories. 
John of Damascus. 
John Scylitza. 
lateocoia. 3 vols. 
Kavovecesoy. 
A. 
Various Discourses. 
Discourses of Chrysostom and others 


on Lent. M. 


Maximus, wees amoppnTay THe Sua; 


yeaPns. 


Makiuov rou ouoroynrey xas Avywe- 


Tivov, Luswy Te Tou veou Ieoroyor, nal 
Twss vegas Pwnavov Pactrewe. 


Misrstiov Lugnyou petapeurrory Dis- 


courses on the ‘Twelve Months. 
14 vols. 


Imperfect Menzum. 

Menza for the whole Year. 12 vol’. 
N. 

Nixntce Leppww ee To nore Iwavrny. 


Nopasxov. . 
Nicolaus, archbishop of Constant 


nople. Letters, and some Expositions 
ef Scripture. 


Il. 
Life of Pachomius. 
Tlaregixa. 4 vols. 
Tlavaov Tou oncAoyyToue 


Tlavyyuesxoy. 
Acts of the Apostles. 
z 


Swvalapiotns. 2 vols. 
Catena Patrum on Isaiah. 
Also on Pentateuch. 
Svvodwy xecvoves. 
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Chrysostom. 8 vols. 
DJEZZAR. 

In our last visit to old Djezzar, we 
found his health visibly on the decline; 
but there was nothing he seemed more 
anxious to conceal from the knowledge 
of hissubjects. The well-known fable 
of the dying lion was constantly pre- 
sent to his imagination ; and no one 
better understood its moral applica- 
tion. Like the generality of ancient 
fables, it is, in fact, strikingly applhi- 
cable to the policy and manners of 
Eastern nations, Although the re- 
pose and stillness of his charem were 
better suited to the preservation of 
his life than the public duties of his 
palace, he knew too well the conse- 
quences of a rumour purporting his 
inability, to transact the affairs of his 
government, and therefore more readily 
granted audience to persons request- 
ing admission to his presence; con- 
tinuing his usual practice of cutting 
watch-papers, but being less ostenta- 
tious of his bodily vigour, and the 
exhibition of his Herculean strength. 
We found him, as before, with his 
feet bare, and a bottle of water by his 
side, but a more than ordinary cover- 
ing of turbans appeared about his 
head and neck. Having thanked him 
for the many obligations he had con- 
ferred upon us, he inquired concern- 
ing our late journey, and seemed to 
possess great knowledge of the coun- 
try,as well as some degree of infor- 


mation respecting its ancient history. 


Adverting to the dispute which took 
place between the author and one of 
the escort in the plain of Esdraelon, 
(of which he had been informed) he 
cautioned us against the imprudence 
of striking an Arab, unless with 
power to 
adding, “if you had been any where 
but in Djezzar’s dominions, and under 
his protection, you would not have 
lived to tell the story. I know the 
lahabitants of this country better 
than any man, and have long found 
that they are not to be governed by 
halves. I have been deemed severe ; 
but I trust you have found my naine 
respected, and even beloved, notwith- 
‘tanding my severity.” This last 
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put him instantly to death; . 


obseivation was strictly true; for, ig 
Spite of all his cruelty, such was the 
veneration in which they held the 
name of Djezzar in many parts of the 
Holy Land, that many of the Arabs 
would have sacrificed their lives for 
him, As we were about to take leave 
he acknowledged, for the first time, 
that he did not feel himself well, and 
complained of want of sleep; asking 
us if we perceived any change in his 
health. His interpreter told us that 
he had never before known an instance 
of a similar confession ; and augured, 
from this.circumStance, that he would 
not long survive; which proved true, 
although his death did not immediate- 
ly follow. His last moments were 
characteristic of his former life. The 
person whom he fixed upon for his 
successor, was among the number of 
his prisoners, Having sent for this 
man, he made known his intentions 
to him; telling him, at the same time, 
that he would never enjoy peaceful 
dominion while certain of the princes 
of the country existed. These men 
were then living as hostages in Djez- 
zar’s power, “ You will not like to 
begin your reign,’ said he, “ by 
Slaughtering them; I will do that 
business for you: accordingly, or- 
dering them to be brought betore him, 
he had them all pat to death in his 
presence. Soon afterwards he died; 
leaving, as he had predicted, the un- 
disturbed possession'of a very exten- 
Sive territory to his successor, Ismael 
Pasha; described by English travel. 
lers, who have since visited Acre, as 
a very amiable man, and in every thin 
the very reverse of this Herod of his 
time. 
BAR OF THE NILE, 

We left the Bay ot Aboukir, August 
the eighth, about ten o'clock, A.M, 
As we drew near to the Rosetta mouth 
of the Nile, we observed that the sig- 
nal-boat was not out. So many lives 
had been lost upon the bar, oy not 
attending to this circumstance, and 
such potitive injunctions issued by the 
commander-in-chief against attempt. 
ing to pass when the signal was re- 
moved, that we supposed the Arabs 
belonging to the djerm would take us 
back to the fleet. The wind was, 
however, against our return; and the 
crew of the boat persisted in saying 
that a passage was practicable. It was 
accordingly attempted; but the surf 
soon drove us back, and we narrowly 
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escaped being overwhelmed by it. 
A fecond attempt was then made, 
nearer to the eastern side of the river's 
mouth. We prevailed upon same 
English sailors, who were on board, 
to let the Arabs have their own way, 
and not to interfere with the manage- 
ment of the djerm, however cantrary 
it might seem to their usual maxims. 
Never was there a more fearful sight, 
nor a scene of greater confusion, than 
ensued when we reached the middle 
of the tremendous surf ‘a second time. 
The yells of the Arabs, the oaths of 
the sailors, the roaring of the waters, 
the yawning gulphs occasionally dis- 
closing to us the bare sand upon the 
bar, while we were tossed upon the 
bailing surf; and, to complete the 
whole, the spectacle afforded by ano- 
ther djerm swamped and wrecked 
before our eyes, as we passed with the 
velocity of lightning, unable to ren- 
der the least assistance, can never be 
forgotten. 
TRIPLE INSCRIPTION. 

The first object, after entering the 
Rosetta branch, is the Castle, or Fort 
of St. Julian. In digging for the 
fortifications of this place, the French 
discovered the famous triple inscrip- 
tion, now in the British Museum: 
this will be ever valuable, even if the 
only information obtained from it 
were confined to a solit&ry fact,—that 
the hieroglyphic characters do exhibit 
the writing of the priests of Egypt. 
This truth will no longer be dis- 
puted ; therefore the proper appella- 
tion for inscriptions in such characters 
ought to be Azerograms, rather than 
Sieroglyphs. 

WAHABEES, 

Rosetta may soon became a place of 
much more importance than it is at 
present, in consequence of the total 
cessation of pilgrimages to Mecca. 
The Wahabee Arabs have destroyed 
all the wells which formerly supplied 
the caravans with water; and nothing 
less than an army is necessary for 
their restoration.* Quaresmius, in 
mentioning the estimation wherein 
Rosetta, as the birth-place of Maho- 





* It is now five years sinve the Waha- 
bees have prevented the pilgrims from 
performing their journey to Mecca. They 
have destroyed the cisterns in the desert ; 
and it is impossible to have these repaived 
without sending an army te protect the 
workmen, This condition will hardly ever 
be iuiiiled, us there ave uot more than 
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met, is held by the Moste 
predicted, that, wheneversahe jane “se 
to Mecca were interrupted, apie 
become the resort of Mahometan pile 
grims, 

TRIPLE HARVEST, 

Soon after leaving Rosetta, we 
passed some extensive canals, convey. 
ing water to lands above the level of 
the river: these are Supplied by 
wheels, sometimes turned by oxep 
but more generally by buffaloes, 
They are banked by very lofty Walls, 
constructed of mud, hardened by the 
sun. One of them, upon the westem 
side of the river, extended to the 
Lake Maadie. The land, thus wa 
tered, produces three crops in each 
year; the first of clover, the second 
of corn, and the third of rice. The 
rice-grounds are inundated from the 
time of sowing nearly to harvest: the 
seed is commonly cast upon the water, 
a practice twice alluded to in Sacred 
Scripture. Balaam prophesied of Israel, 
that “his seed should be in many 
waters.” In the directions given for 
charity by the son of David, it is 
written, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 

ARAB CUSTOMS. 

The Arab crew of our. boat washed 
their hands, faces, and teeth, before 
and after eating; cleaning their teeth 
with wood ashes, which they collected 
for that purpose from the fire for 
boiling our kettle. The common fuel 
used by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try is prepared from a mixture of 
camel’s dung, mud, and straw; these 
ingredients, being mixed as a paste, 
they collect into balls, which are 
flattened upon the walls of their huts 
for drying in the sun, and made inte 
circular cakes. From the ashes of 
those cakes the muriat of ammonia ls 
obtained, which is afterwards sent (0 
Europe. , 

THE RANKS OF THE NILE. 

Villages, in an almost uninterrupted 

succession, denoted a much greater 


population than we had imagined the 


country contained. Upon each _ 
the river, as far as the eye could sus 








10,000 soldiers in all Syria ; and the W* 
habee chief has, at any time, more ™ 
100,000 men mounted on camels, a ® 
disposal. ‘The interruption of this sigh 
mage is considered by the Tarks as@ 

of the approaching desolation 
Turkish empire. © ' vey 
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rey, were rich fields of corn and rice, 
with such beautiful groves, seeming to 
rise out of the watery plains, and to 
shade innumerable settlements in the 
Delta, amidst never-ending plantations 
of melons and all kinds of garden ve- 
getables, that, from the abundance of 
its produce, Egypt may be deemed the 
richest country in the world. Such is 
the picture exhibited to the native in- 
habitants, who are seasoned to with- 
stand the disorders of the country, and 
can bear with indifference the attacks 
of myriads of all sorts of noxious ani- 
mals; to whom mud and mosquitoes, 
er dust and vermin, are alike indif- 
ferent ; who, having never experienced 
one comfortable feeling in the midst of 
their highest enjoyments, nora single 
antidote to sorrow in the depths of 
wretchednefs, vegetate, like the bana- 
nas and sycamores around them. But 
to strangers, and particularly to inha- 
bitants of northern countries, where 
wholesome air and cleanlinessare among 
the necessaries of life, Egypt is the 
most detestable region upon earth. 
Upon the retiring of the Nile, the 
country is one vast swamp. An at- 
mosphere, impregnated with every pu- 
trid and offensive exhalation, stagnates, 
like the filthy pools over which it 
broods. Then the plague regularly 
begins, nor ceases until the waters re- 
turn again. Throughout the spring, 
intermitting fevers universally prevail. 
About the beginning of May certain 
winds cover even the sands of the de- 
sert with the most disgusting vermin.* 
The latest defcendants of Pharaoh are 
not yet delivered from the evils which 
fell upon the land, when it was smit- 
ten by the hands of Moses and Aaron : 
the “ plague of frogs,” the “ plague of 


lice,” “ the plague of flies,*-the “ mur- 


rain, boils, and blains,” prevail, so 
that the whole country is “ corrupted,” 
and “the dust of the earth becomes lice, 
upon man and upon beast, throughout the 
land of Egypt.’ This application of 
the words of Scripture affords a literal 
exposition of existing facts ; such an 
one as the statistics of the country do 
NOW warrant*, 








" Sir Sidney Smith informed the Author, 
that one night, preferring a bed upon the 
sand of the desert to a night’s ledging in the 
village of Etko; as thinking to be secure 

om vermin, he found himse!f, in the morn- 
ws, entirely covered by them, Lice and 
‘corpious abound in all the sandy desert 
ever Alexandria, 


SINGULAR ANIMAL APPEARANCE. 

But the most remarkable animal api 
pearance may be noticed by therely 
dipping a ladle or bucket into the 
midst of the torrent, which is evety- 
where dark with mud, and observing 
the swarms of ahimalculz it contains, 
Among these, tadpoles and young 
frogs are so numerous, that, rapid as 
the current flows, there is nd part of 
the Nile where the water does not cons 
tain them. 

PHANOMENON OF SAND, 

A singular phenomenon engrossed 
all our attention. One of those ime 
mense columns of sand, mentioned by 
Bruce, came rapidly towards us, turns 
ing upon its base as upon a pivot: it 
crossed the Nile so near us, that the 
whirlwind by which it was carried 
placed our vessel upon its beath-ends, 
bearing its large sail quite into the wae 
ter, and nearly upsetting the boats 
As we were engaged in righting the 
vessel, the column disappeared. [ft is 
not probable that those colurhns falf 
suddenly upon any particular spot, 80 
as to be capable of overwhelming an 
army or a caravan; but that, as the 
sand, thus driver, is gradually accus 
mulated, it becomes gradually  dig« 
persed, and, the column diminishing 
in its progress, at length disappears, 
A great quantity of sand is.no doubt 
precipitated as the effect which gathers 
it becomes weaker ; but, from witness 
ing such phenomena upon a smaller 
scale, it does not seem likely that the 
whole body of the sand is at once abans 
doned. 

VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS, 

On Wednesday, the twelfth of Atte 
guit, we were roused, as soon as the 
sun dawned, by Antony, our faithful 
Greek servant and interpreter; with 
the intelligence that the Pyramids were 
in view. We hastened from the cabing 
and never will the impression made by 
their appearance be obliterated, By 
reflecting the sun’s rays, they appeared 
as white as snow, and of such suré 
prising magnitude, that nothing we 
had previously conceived in our imaé 
gination had prepared us for the spec 
tacle we beheld. The sight instantly 
convinced us that no power of descrip- 
tion, no delineation, can convey ideas 
adequate to the effect produced in 
viewing these stupendous monaments, 
The formality of their structure ts lost 
in their prodigious magnitude: the 
mind, elevated by wonder, feels at once 
the feree of an axiom, which, how- 

ever 
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ever disputed, experience confirms,— 

that in vastness, whatsoever be its na- 

ture, there dwells sublimity ! 
INTERIOR OF CAIRO. 

To describe the interior of the city 
would be only to repeat what has been 
often said of all Turkish towns; with 
this difference, that there is not per- 
haps upon earth a more dirty metro- 
polis. Every place is covered with 
dust; and its particles are so minute, 
that it rises into all the courts and 
chambers of the city. ‘The streets are 
destitude of any kind of pavement: 
they exhibit, therefore, a series of nar- 
row dusty Janes, between gloomy walls. 
it is well known that Europeans were 
formerly compelled to walk, or to ride 
upon asses, through these streets ; nor 
had the practice been wholly abandon- 
ed when we arrived; for, although 
gome of our officers appeared occasion- 
ally on horseback, many of them am- 
bled about, in their uniforms, upon 
the jack-asses let for hire by the Arabs, 
Horses were not easily procured. To 
ride these, it was necessary first to buy 
them. And even when riding upon 
asses, if a favourable opportunity of- 
fered, when our military were not in 
sight, the attendants of the rich Turks, 
running on foot before their horses to 
clear the way, made every Chriftian 
descend and walk, until the bearded 
grandee had passed. 

, “PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 

The mercury in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer seemed at this time fixed. It 
remained at go® for several days, with- 
out the smallest perceptible change. 
Almost every European suffered an 
inflammation of the eyes. Many were 
troubled with cutaneous disorders. 
The prickly heat was very common. 
This was attributed to drinking the 
muddy water of the Nile, the inhabi- 
tants having no other. Their mode of 
purifying it, in a certain degree, is by 
rubbing the inside of the water-vessels 
with bruised almonds: this precipi- 
tates a portion of the mud, but it is 
never quite clear. Many persons were 
aifficted with sores upon the skin, 
which were called * Bovls of the Nile ;*° 
and dysenterical complaints were uni- 
versal. A singular species of lizard 
made its appearance in every chamber, 
having circular membranes at the ex- 
tremity of its feet, which gave it such 
tenacity that it crawled upon panes of 
glass, or upon the surface of pendent 
murrors, This revolting sight was 
common to every apartment, whether 
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in the houses of the rich or 
At the same x ser ane rs 

. » SUCH a plague of 
flies covered all things with the 
swarms, that it was impossible to ‘ 
without hirin Persons to stand be 
every table with feathers, or fla , 
to drive them away, Liquor samy 
not be poured into a glass; the mode 
of drinking was, by keeping the mouth 
of every bottle covered until the mo. 
ment it was applied to the lips; and 
instantly covering it with the palm of 
the hand, when removing it to offer to 
any one else. The utmost attention 
to cleanliness, by.a frequent change of 
every article of wearing apparel, could 
not repel the attacks of the swarms of 
vermin which seemed to infest even 
the air of the place. A gentleman 
made his appearance, before a party he 
had invited to dinner, completely co. 
vered with lice, The only explanation 
he could give as to the cause was, that 
he had sat for a short time in one of 
the boats upon the canal. 

ERITISH ARMY FROM INDIA. 

The Indian army under General 
Baird was encamped in the Isle of 
Rhouda, and presented the fineft mi- 
litary spectacle it is possible to con- 
ceive; offering a striking contrast te 
the appearance of the troops from 
England, which were encamped upon 
the Alexandrian Plain. The Indias 
army, in possession of abundant sup- 
plies, and having all the comforts 
which wealth and power could bestow, 
might be considered rather as an en- 
campment of mightiest princes than of 
private men. The tents of its subal- 
terns were superior to the marquees of 
general-officers in the English army, 
where the Commander-in-chief lived 
as the pooreft soldier, and wretched- 
ness and privation were the standing 
orders of the day.* Every morning, 
at sun-rise, as in Lord Hutchinson's 
army, a gun was fired, and the whole 
line of the troops from India were un- 
der arms, amounting to 3000 men 
At this hour, we often resorted to the 
Isle 6f Rhouda, to view the magath- 


cent parade. 
ARABIC 


———«,, 





* The luxury and pomp of the Indian 
army may be conceived, by simply — 
the fact, that glass lustres, mapufact 
in London, exported to India, and thenee 
conveyed, after a voyage up the 
upon the backs of camels across the desert 
from Cosseir to the Nile, were. suspended 
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, ARABIC LANGUAGE, 

Any Englishman hearing a party of 
Egyptian Arabs in conversation, and 
being ignorant of their language, would 
suppose they were quarrelling. The 
Arabic, as spoken by Arabs, is more 

uttural even than the Welsh ; but the 
dialect of Egypt appeared to us to be 
particularly harsh. It is always spoken 
with a vehemence of gesticulation, and 
Joudness of tone, which is quite a con- 
trast to the stately sedate manner of 
speaking among the Turks: we were 
constantly impressed with a notion 
that the Argbs, In conversation, were 
quarrelling. More than once we or- 
dered the interpreter to interfere, and 
to pacify them, when it appeared that 
we were mistaken, and that nothing 
was further from their feelings, at the 
time, than anger. The effect is not 
so unpleasing to the ear when Arab 
women converse; although the gesti- 
culation is nearly the same. 

STATE OF SOCIETY. 

The effect, whether it be of climate, 
of education, or of government, is the 
same among all settlers in Egypt, ex- 
cept the Arabs ; a disposition to exist 
without exertion of any kind; to pass 
whole days upon beds and cushions, 
smoking, and counting beads. This 
is what Maillet termed Le vrai génie 
Ecyptienne; and that it may be ac- 


quived by residing among the native 


inhabitants of Cairo, is evident from 
the appearance exhibited by Europeans 
who have passed some years in the city. 
BOOK MARKET. 

We often visited the book-market, 
and found no sight more interesting 
than the prodigious number of beau- 
tiful manuscripts offered there for sale. 


We purchased many of these manu-- 


scripts. Writings of any celebrity 
bear very high prices, especially fa- 
mous works in History, Astronomy, 





in-chief. Breakfasting with a lieutenant of 
the sixty-first regiment, we were regaled 
with white bread, and fresh-butter, made 
upon the spot for the occasion, (which per- 
haps had never been seen before in Egypt,) 
fruit, cream, tea, coffee, and chocolate. 

he impression made by external splendour, 
“pon men, characterized as are the inha- 
bitants of the ‘Turkish empire, is more ef- 
fectual for the advancement of our politi- 
Cal interests in the East, than the opera- 
tions of war. An ignorant Moslem at- 
taches higher ideas of power to the appear- 
ance of wealth, than to any effect of wili- 


‘ary strength, 


Geography, and Natural History. The 
Mamalukes are more fond of readin 
than the Turks; and some of their ]i 
braries, in Cairo, contained volumes of 
immense price. ° 

ANTIENT MEDALS IN CIRCULATION, 

_ Who could have believed that an- 
tient Roman coins were still in circu- 
lation in any part of the world? yet 
this is strictly true. We noticed Ro- 
man copper medals in Cairo, as given 
in exchange in the markets among the 
coins of the country, and valued at 
something less than our halfpenny. 
What is more remarkable, we obtained 
some of the large bronze medals of the 
Prolemys, circulating at higher value, 
but in the same manner. 

ELOHE ! 

The Arabs, who generally sing dur- 
ing labour, use the antient Hebrew in- 
vocation of the Deity, while they are 
passing, in their boats, beneath a 
bridge: calling out ELone! Exvone! 
in a plaintive singing tone of voice. 
| CITADEL OF CAIRO. 

The most interesting parts of it to 
an English traveller, as connected with 
the history of the architecture of his 
country, are the splendid remains of 
buildings erected by the antient Ca- 
liphs of Egypt, particularly the edi- 
fice vulgarly called “ Jofepr's Palace,”* 
built by Sultan Salah ed din, or Saladine, 
whose name was Jofeph. Here we be- 
held those pointed arches, which, al- 
though constructed soon after the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, by a fa- 
natic Moslem, (now ranked among the 
Mahometan Saints, for his rigid adhe- 
rence to all the prejudices ot Islam,) 
certain English antiquaries would fan 
cifully attribute to the labours of Eng- 
lish workmen. 

To increase the interest excited by 
the examination of Sultan Saladine’s 
magnificent palace, Mr. Hammer had 
the satisfaction to discover, among 
many Arabic inscriptions yet remain- 
ing in the great hall of the building, 
one in excellent preservation, and in 
large characters, which he copied, with 
this legend : 

Salaheddin, Destroyer of Infidels and 

Heathens. 
JOSEPH's WELL. : 

One of the marvels of Egypt, in 
former times, was the fountain belong- 
ing to the Citadel, called ‘“ Jo/epa’s 
Weil ;” but since the country has been 
accessible to enlightened traveilers, it 
is no ‘longer considered as any thing 

extraordinary. 
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extraordinary. A regular descent, by 
steps, has been cut to it, throu h the 
soft calcareous rock on which the Ci- 
tadel stands, to the depth of two hun- 
dred and seventy-six feet. The mouth 
of the well is twenty-four feet in 
length, and eighteen in breadth. As 
an example of human labour, Niebubr 
considers it to be not at all comparable 
to the works of the antient Indians, 
who have cut whole pagodas in the 
very hardest rocks. 
VIEW FROM THE RAMPARTS. 

Among all the sights which this ex- 
traordinary country presents to the 
eyes of an European traveller, there is 
nothing more novel than the view of 
objects beheld from the Citadel. A 
very considerable district, whether the 
spectator regard the East or the South, 
is distinguished by one uniform buff 
colour. Towards the North, this co- 
Jour is opposed by the moft vivid green 
that imagination can conceive; cover- 
ing allthe Delta. Wpon the West are 
seen the Pyramids, reflecting the sun’s 
beams, and as white as snow. In or- 
der that the reader may comprehend 
the exact situation of all that is seen 
from hence, this Chapter may con- 
clude by a detail of the relative posi- 
tion of the different objects, as they 
were observed by a mariner’s compass. 
This mode of description was fre- 
quently used by the celebrated Wheler, 
in the account he published of his 
Travels in Greece; and it will be oc- 
casionally adopted in the remaining 
Chapters of this Section. 

VIEW FROM THE CITADEL OF CAIRO. 
East. 

A very unusual and striking spec- 
tacle ; all the landscape being of a buff 
or bright stone colour; and the nu- 
merous buildings in view having the 
hue of the plains on which they stand. 
In the distance is an arid desert, with. 
out a single mark of vegetation. 
Nearer to the eye appear immense 
heaps of sand, the Obelisk of Helio- 
polis, and the stately mosques, mina- 
rets, and sepulchres, belonging to a 
Coemetery of the Caliphs in a suburb 
of Cairo, called Beladeenfan; a place 
crowded with buildings of a singular 
form. . 

South East. 

Hills and broken mounds, disposed, 
in vast masses, with very great grane 
deur. 

South. 
A grand scene of desolation; the 


same buff colour prevailin 
ie ap In the ore-ground. are? 
olty quarries of Mount Mokatan, 


with ruined castles, moulderi domes 
and the remains of other “edifee’ 
above, below, and stretchin 


the heights, far into the plain, M 
distant, appear the mountains of Up. 


per Egypt, flanking the eastern ba 

of the Nile, and a wi j : ow 
the Said. : Ge nlsty view of 

4 a ~— and West, 
mmediately beneath the eye is 

the Aqueduct, supported by et 
and extending two miles in length, 
from.the Nile to the Citadel; tove. 
ther with mosques, minarets, and im. 
mense heaps of sand. But the grand 
object, viewed in this direction, is the 
Nile itself. At this time, having at. 
tained its greatest elevation, extending 
over a wide surface, and flowing with 
great rapidity, it appeared covered 
with barges belonging to the army, and 
the various vessels of the country, 
spreading their enormous sails on eve 

part of it. The Ruins of Old Cairo, 
the Island and groves of Rhouda, en. 
rich this fine prospect. Beyond the 
river appears the town of Djiza, amidst 
the most beautiful groves of sycamore, 
fig, and palm-trees; still more remote, 
the Pyramids of Djiza and Saccara; 
and, beyond these, the great Libyan 
Desert, extending to the utmost verge 
of the visible horizon ; a vast ocean of 


sand. 
North West, and North. 

The green plains of the Delta oc- 
cupy all the distant perspective in this 
direction, like so many islands, co- 
vered with groves and gardens, and 
adorned with white edifices ; jamong 
these the djerms, the canjas, and other 
beautiful boats of the Nile, are seta 


Sailing. : 
North East. 
The whole City of Cairo, extending 
from the North towards the North East; 
and surrounded, in the latter direction, 
by heaps of sand. Immediately be- 
neath the spectator is seen a grand and 
gloomy structure, called The Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, standing close to one ol 
two lakes, which appear among the 
crowded buildings of the city: 
Such is the surprising and h bly 
diversified view from the Citade! ° 
Grand Cairo. It will not be too much 
to affirm of this extraordinary prospec’s 
that a scene more ay wo _— 
i i arity of its # 
thie mind, by the singu y Scistions 
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sociation, is not elsewhere contained 
within any scope of human observa- 
tion ;—a profusion of Nature, amidst 
her most awful privation; a disci- 
lined army, encamped amidst lawless 
banditti; British pavilions, and Be- 


. douin tents; luxurious gardens, and 


barren deserts; the pyramid and the 
mosque ; the obelisk and the minaret; 
the sublimest monuments of human 
industry, amidst mouldering reliques 
of Saracenic power. 
VOYAGE TO THE PYRAMIDS. 

Upon the twenty-third of August 
we set out for the Pyramids, the in- 
undation enabling us toapproach within 
less than a mile of the larger pyramid, 
in our djerm. Messrs. Hammer and 
Hamilton accompanied us. We ar- 
rived at Djiza by day-break, and called 
upon some English officers who wished 
to join our party upon this occasion. 
From Djiza, our approach to the Py- 
ramids was through a swampy coun- 
try, by means ofa narrow canal, which 
however was deep enough ; and we ar- 
rived without any obstacle, at nine 
o'clock, at the bottom of a sandy slope, 
leading up to the principal pyramid. 
Some Bedouin Arabs, who had assem- 
bled to receive us upon our landing, 
were much amused by the eagerness 
excited in our whole party, to prove 
who should first set his foot upon the 
summit of this artificial mountain. 
As we drew near its base, the effect of 
ts prodigious magnitude, and the 
amazement caused in viewing the enor- 
mous masses used in its construction, 
affected every one of us; but it was 
an impression of awe and fear, rather 
than of pleasure. In the observations 
ef travellers who had recently pre- 


ceded us, we had heard the Pyramids _ 


described as huge objects which gave 
No satisfaction to the spectator, on ac- 
count of their barbarous shape, and 
formal appearance: yet to us it ap- 
peared hardly possible, that persons 
susceptible of any feeling of sublimity 
could behold them unmoved. With 
what amazement did we survey the 
vast surface that was presented to us, 
When we arrived at this stupendous 
monument, which seemed to reach the 
clouds! Here and there appeared some 
Arab guides upon the immense masses 
above us, like so many pigmies, walt- 
ing to shew the way upto the summit. 
Now and then we thought we heard 
Voices, and listened; but it was the 
wind, in powerful gusts, sweeping the 
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immense ranges of stone, Already 
some of our party had begun the ase 
cent, and were pausing at the tremene 
dous depth which they saw below, 
One of our military companions, after 
having surmounted the most diticult 
part of the undertaking, became giddy 
In Consequence of looking down from 
the elevation he had attained; and 
being compelled to abandon the pros 
ject, he hired an Arab to assist him in 
effecting his descent, The rest of us, 
more accustomed to the business of 
climbing heights, with many a halt for 
respiration, and many an exclamation 
of wonder, pursued our way towards 
the summit. The mode of ascent has 
been frequently described ; and yet, 
from the questions which are often pro- 
posed to travellers, it does not appear 
to be generally understood. The rea- 
der may imagine himself to be upon a 
staircase, every step of which, to a 
man of middle stature, is nearly breast 
high; and the breadth of each step is 
equal to its height ; consequently, the 
footing is secure; aud although a ree 
trospect, in going up, be sometimes 
fearful to persons unaccustomed te 
look down from any considerable eles 
vation, yet there is little danger of 
falling. In some places, indeed, where 
the stones are decayed, caution may 
be required; and an Arab guide as 
always necessary, to avoid a total in- 
terruption; but, upon the whole, the 
means of ascent are such that almost 
every One may accomplish it. Our 
progress was impeded by other causes, 
We carried with us a few instruments; 
such as, our boat-compass, a thermo- 
meter, a telescope, &c.; these could 
not be trusted in the hands of the 
Arabs, and they were liable to be 
broken every instant. At length we 
reached the topmost tier, to the great 
delight and satisfaction of all the party, 
Here we found a platform, thirty two 
feet square; consisting of nine large 
stones, each of which might weigh 
about a ton; although they be much 
inferior in size to some of the stones 
used in the construction of this py- 
ramid. Travellers of all ages, and of 
various nations, have here inscribed 
their names, Some are written in 
Greek; many in French; a few in 
Arabic; one or two in Egglish; and 
others in Latin. We were as desirous 


as our predecessors to leave a memorial 
of our arrival; it seemed to be a tri. 
bute of thankfulness, duc for the suc- 
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cess of our undertaking; and pre- 
gently every one of our party was seen 
busied in adding the inscription of his 
name. 

VIEW FROM THEIR TOP. 

The view from this eminence amply 
fulfilled our expectations; nor do the 
accounts which have been given of it, 
as it appears at this season of the year, 
exaggerate the novelty and grandeur of 
the sight. All the region towards 
Cairo and the Delta resembled a sea, 
covered with innumerable islands. 
Forests of palm-trees were seen stand- 
ing inthe water; the inundation spread- 
ing over the land where they stood, so 
ag to give them an appearance of grow- 
ing in the flood. To the north, as far 
as the eye could reach, nothing could 
be discerned, but a watery surface thus 
diversified by plantations and by vil- 
lages. Tothe south we saw the Py- 
ramids of Saccara; and, upon the east 
of these, smaller monuments of the 
game kind, nearer tothe Nile. An ap- 
pearance of ruins might indeed be 
traced the whole way from the Pyra- 
mids of Djiza to those of Saccara; as 
if they had been once connected, so_as 
to constitute one vast coemetery. Be- 
yond the Pyramids of Saccara we could 
se pad the distant mountains of the 

aid ; and upon an eminence near the 
Libyan side of the Nile appeared a mo- 
nagtery of considerable size. ‘Towards 

the west and south-west, theeye ranged 
over the great Libyan Desert, extend- 
ing to the utmost verge of the horizon, 
without a single object to interrupt the 
dreary horror of the landscape, except 
dark floating spots, caused by the sha- 
dows of passing clouds upon the sand. 
THEIR STONES.“ 

The stones of the platform upon the 
top, as well as most of the others used 
In constructing the decreasing ranges 
from the base upwards, are of soft 
limestone; a little harder, and more 
compact, than what some of our Eng- 
lish masons vulgarly call clunch ; whereof 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, 
and great part of Ely Cathedral, is 
built. It is of agreyish white colour; 
and has this remarkable property, that 
when broken by a smart blow witha 
hammer, it exhales the fetid odour 
common to the dark limestone of the 
Dead Sea, and of many other places ; 
Owing to the disengagement of a ga- 
seous sulphureted hydrogen. This cha- 
racter is very uncommon in white lime- 
stone, although it may be frequently. 
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observed in the darker Varieties, 
now very generally admitted, tha ) 
stones, of which the Pyramids co ~ 
are of the same nature as the caleirien’ 
rock whereon they stand, and that th; 
was Cut away in order to form <a 
Herodotus says they were brought fro : 
the Arabian side of the Nile. Ano. 
ther more compact variety of limestone 
is found in detached masses at the ba 
s¢ 
of these structures, exactly as it is de. 
scribed by Strabo; seeming to consis: 
entirely of mineralized exuvia, derived 
from some animal now unknown, 
LABOURS OF THE FRENCH ARMY, 
_ The French had been very assiduous 
in their researches among these build. 
ings. They even attempted to open 
the smallest of the three principal Py. 
ramids ; and, having effected a very 
considerable chasm in one of its sides, 
have left this mark behind them, as an 
everlasting testimony of their curiosity 
and zeal. The landing of our army 
in Egypt put a stop to their labour. 
Had it not been for this circumstance, 
the interior of that mysterious monv- 
ment would probably be now submit. 
ted to the inquiry which has long been 
an object among literary men. 
INTERIOR OF THE LARGER PYRAMID. 
Having collected our party upona 
sort of platform before the entrance of 
the passage leading to the interior, and 
lighted a number of tapers, we all de- 
scended into its dark mouth, Theim- 
pression made upon every one of us, 
in viewing the entrance, was this: that 
no set of men whatever could thus 
have opened a passage, by uncovering 
precisely the part of the pyramid where 
the entrance was concealed, unless they 
had been previously acquainted with 
its situation; and for these reasons: 
First, because its position is almost in 
the centre of one of its planes, instead 
of being at the base. Secaod that 
not a trace appears of those dilapida- 
tions which must have been the result 
of any search for a passage to the m- 
terior ; such as now distinguish the la 
bours of the French upon the smaller 
pyramid, which they attempted apna 
The persons who undertook the wor * 
actually opened the pyramid in o 
only point, over all its vast $v ~ 
wkere, from the appearance 0 ae 
stones inclined to each other above om 
mouth of the passage, any ae. 
to the interior seems to have ps bl 
ginally intended. So marvellously 


j e to credit th 
ecaled as this was, are W ies éndary 
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leceridary story given to us from an 
Arabian writer, who, discoursing of 
the Wonders of Egypt, attributed the 
opening of this pyramid to A/mamon, a 
Caliph of Babylon, about nine hun- 
dred and fifty years since? 

Proceeding down this passage, (which 
may be compared to a chimney about 
a yard wide, inclined, as Greaves af- 
firms, by an angle of twenty-six de- 
grees to the platform at the entrance,) 
we presently arrived at a very large 
mass of granite; this seems placed on 
purpose to choke up the passage; but 
a way has been made round it, by 
which we were enabled to ascend into 
asecond channel, sloping, in a con- 
trary direction towards the mouth of 
the first. This is what Greaves calls 
the first gallery ; and his description is 
so exceedingly mihute, both as to the 
admeasurements and other circum- 
stances belonging to these channels, 
that it were a useless waste of the rea- 
der’s time to repeat them here. Hav- 
jing ascended along this channel, to the 
distance of one hundred and ten feet, 
we came to a horizontal passage, lead- 
ing to a chamber with an angular roof, 
in the interior of the pyramid. In this 
passage we found, upon our right hand, 
the mysterious well, which has been so 
eften mentioned. Pliny makes the 
depth of it equal to one hundred and 
twenty-nine feet; but Greaves, in 
sounding it with a line, found the 
plummet rest at the depth of twenty 
feet. 

We threw down some stones, and 
observed that they rested at aboat the 
depth which Greaves has mentioned ; 
but being at length provided with a 
stone nearly as Jarge as the mouth of 
the well, and about fifty pounds in 
weight, we let this fall, listening at- 


tentively to the result from the spot 


where the other stones rested : we were 
agreeably surprised by hearing, after a 
length of time which must have equal- 
led some seconds, a loud and distinct 
report, seeming to come from a spa- 
cious subterraneous apartment, accome 
panied by a splashing noise, as if the 
stone had been broken into pieces, and 
had fallen into a reservoir of water at 
an amazing depth. Thus does expe- 
nence always tend to confirm the ac- 
counts left us by the Antients; for 
this exactly answers to the description 
Siven by Pliny of this well. 
CHAMBER OF THE SEPULCHRE. 

After once more regaining the paé- 
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sage whence these ducts diver e, we 
examined the chamber at the ond et it, 
mentioned by all who have described 
the interior of this building. Its roof 
18 angular; that is to say, it is formed 
by the inclination of\large mafles of 
stone leaning towards each other, like 
the appearance presented by those 
masses which are above the entrance 
to the pyramid. Then quitting tha 
passage altogether, we climbed the 
slippery and difficult ascent which lead& 
to what is called the principal chamber. 
The workmanship, from its perfection, 
and its immense proportions, is truly 
astonishing. All about the spectator, 
as he proceeds, is full of majesty, and 
mystery, and wonder. Presently we 
entered that “ glorious roome,” as it 
is justly called by Greaves, where, 
“as within some consecrated oratory, 
Art may seem to have contended with 
Nature.” It stands “ in the very heart 
and centre of the pyramid, equidiftant 
from all its sides, and almost in thé 
midst between the basis and the top. 
The floor, the sides, the roof of it, aré 
all made of vast and exquisite tables 
of Thebaick marble.” It is often called 
Oriental granite, and sometimes Egyp- 
tian gramte, but it differs in no respect 
from European granite, except that 
the red feldspar enters more largely as 
a constituent into the mass than is 
usual in the granite of Europe. So 
exquisitely are the masses of this gra- 
nite fitted to each other upon the sides 
of this chamber, that, having no cee 
ment between them, it is really im- 
possible to force the blade of a knife 
within the joints. ‘This has been often 
related before; but we actually tried 
the experiment, and found it to be 
true. There are only six ranges cf 
stone from the floor to the roof, which 
is twenty feet high; and the length of 
the chamber is about twelve yards. It 
-is also about six yards wide. The roof 
or ceiling consists only of mine piccesy 
of stupendous size and length, tra~ 
versing the room from side to side, and 
lying, like enormous beams, across the 
top. 
REFLECTIONS. 

It is impossible to leave the Pyramids 
of Djiza without some notice of the 
long list of Philosophers, Marshals, 
Emperors, and Princes, who, in so 
many ages, have been brought to view 
the most wonderful of the works of 
man. There has not been ; arp eth 

re-emingntly distinguished ip the his- 
pre-emyngntly Le tory 
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tory of the world, from the days of 
Cambyses down to the invasion of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, who withheld the 
tribute of his admiration from the ge- 
nius of the place. The vanity of 
Alexander the Great was so piqued by 
the overwhelming impression of their 
majesty, that nothing less than bemg 
ranked among the Gods of Egypt could 
elevate him sufficiently above the pride 
of the monarchs by whom they were 
erected. When Germanicus had fub- 
dued the Egyptian empire, and seated 
“a Roman prefect upon the splendid 
throne of the Ptolemies,” being un- 
mindful of repose or of triumph, the 
antiquities of the country engaged all 
his attention. The humblest pilgrim, 
pacing the Libyan sands around them, 
while he is conscious that he walks in 
the footsteps of so many mighty and 
renowned men, imagines himself to be 
for an instant admitted into their illus- 
trious conclave. Persian satraps, Ma- 
cedonian heroes, Grecian bards, sages, 
and historians, Roman warriors, all ef 
every age, nation, and religion, have 
participated, in common with him, the 
same feelings, and have trodden the 
same ground. Every spot that he be- 
holds, every stone on which he rests 
his weary limbs, have witnessed the 
coming of men who were the fathers 
of law, of literature, and of the arts. 
Orpheus, Musxus, Homer, Lycurgus, 
Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Plutarch, 
contributed by their presence to the 
dignity of the place. Desolate and 
melancholy as the scene appears, no 
traveller leaves it without regret, and 
many a retrospect of objects which 
call to his mind such numerous exam- 
ples of wisdom, of bravery, and of 
virtue. 

MODERN ISRAELITE PYRAMID, 

Four miles to the south of Saccara 
stands a pyramid built of unburned 
bricks. ‘This isina very mouldering 
state. ‘The bricks contain shel!s, grae 
vel, and chopped straw; they are of 
the same nature asthe unburned bricks 
in modern use in Egypt. Pococke con- 
cluded, from its present appearance, 
that this pyramid was built with five 
gradations only. It is of the same 
height as the other graduated pyramid 
of six degrees, 

HORSES OF THE COUNTRY. 

The horses of onr Arab guard were 
the finest we had ever seen; not even 
excepting those of Circassia. In 
choosing their steeds the Arabs prefer 
murce; the Lurks give the preterence 
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to stallions. The M 
Bedouin Arabs are pa and 
Perhaps better 
mounted than any people Uponearth. * 
and the Arab grooms were Considered, 
by many of our Officers, as Superior to 
those of our own country, These 
grooms affirm that their horses never 
lie down, but sleep Standing, wheg 
they are fastened by one leg toa post ; 
and that the saddle is never taken o d 
except for cleaning the animal, 
PROSPECT ON THE NILE 

As we left Bulac we had one of the 
finest prospects in the world, present. 
ed by the wide surface of the Nile 
crowded with vessels, the whole city 
of Cairo, the busy throng of shipping 
at the quay, the citadel and heights of 
Mokatam, the distant Said, the Pyra 
mids of Djiza and Saccara, the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis, and the Tombs of the 
Sultans; all these were in view at the 
same time; the greater objects being 
tinged with the most brilliant effect of 
light it is possible to conceive; while 
the noise of the waters, the shouts of 
the boatmern, and the moving picture 
every where offered by the Nile, gave 
a cheerful contrast to the stillness of 
the Desert, and the steadfast majesty of 
monuments, beautifully described by 
a classic bard as * looking tranquil. 
lity.” 
CHEMICAL ANALYSYS OF THE RIVER. 

The only result we have been able 
to obtain, from the most careful che- 
mical analysis of the Nile water, proves 
it to contain the carbonates of magne. 
sia, lime, and iron, the mauriat of soda, 
and a small portion of silex and alu- 
mine. But it is one of the purest wa 
ters known; remarkable for its easy 
digestion by the stomach, and for its 
salutary qualities in all the uses [0 
which it is applied. The mud oF 
slime left by this water is found 
consist principally of alumine, in @ 
state of great purity; i contains 
nearly half its weight of this sub- 
stance ; the rest is carbonate of lime, 
water, carbon, iron oxide, silex, and 
carbonate of magnesia. The persons 
concerned in agriculture in Egypt 
gard it asa sufficient manure, en 
any addition of dung; this they swe 
for other purposes, and principally 
fuel, 

OVENS FOR HATCHING CE ie 

We were conducted to one of or 
principal buildings constructed “104 
this purpose; and entered by * hich 
row passage, oa each side 0 iia 
were two rows of chambers, 1 
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fiers, one above the other, with cylin- 
drical holes, as passages, from the lows 
ertothe upper tier. The floor of the 
upper tier is grated and covered with 
mats, on which is laid camel's dung; 
somewhat resembling the manner of 
placing hops, for drying, in English 
east-houses. We counted twenty 
chambers, and in each chamber had 
been placed three thousand eggs; so 
that the aggregate of the eggs then 
hatching amounted to the astonishing 
number of sixty thousand. Of these 
above half are destroyed in the pro- 


cess. The time of hatching continues 


from autumn until spring. At first 
all the eggs are put in the lower tier. 
The most important part of the busi- 
ness consists, of Course, in a precise 
attention to the requisite temperature: 
this we would willingly have ascer- 
tained by the thermometer, but could 
not adjust it to the nice test adopted 
by the Arab superintendant of the 
ovens. His manner of ascertaining it 
is very curious. Having closed one of 
his eyes he applies an egg to the out. 
side of his eyelid; and if the heat be 
not great enough to cause any uneasy 
sensation, all is safe ; but if he cannot 
bear the heat of the egg thus applied 
to his eye, the temperature of the 
ovens must be quickly diminished, or 
the whole batch will be destroyed. 
During the first eight days of hatching 
the eggs are kept carefully turned. At 
the end of that time the culling begins. 
Every egg is then examined, being 
held between a lamp and the eye; and 
thus the good are distinguished from 
the bad, which are cast away. Two 
days after this culling the fire is extin- 
guished; then half the eggs upon the 
lower are conveyed to the upper tier, 


through the cylindrical passages inthe. 


floor ; and the ovens areclosed. In 
about ten days more, and sometimes 
twelve, the chickens are hatched. At 
this time a very singular ceremony en- 
sues. Arn Arab enters the ovens, 
Stooping and treadirg upon stones 
placed so that he may walk among the 
eggs without injuring them, and be- 
gius clucking hike a hea; continuing 
this curious mimicry until the whole 
are disclosed. We heard this noise, 
and were equally surprisedand amused 
by the singular adroitness of the imita- 
tion. The chickens thus hatched are 
then sold to persons employed in rear- 
ing them. Many are strangely de- 
formed ; and great numbers die, not 
@uly in rearing, but even during the 


Sale; for, to add to the extraordinary 
nature of the whole undertaking, the 
Proprietors of these ovens do not give 
themselves the trouble of counting the 
live chickens, in order to sell them by 
number, but dispose of them, as we 
should say, by the gallon; heaping 
them into a measure containing a cer- 
tain quantity, for which they ask the 
low price of a parah, rather more than 
a farthing of our money, 
INTERVIEW WITH MENOU. 

In the forenoon of this day the au- 
thor waited upon General Menou, re- 
questing a passport, that might enable 
him to pass and repass the outer gate, 
to and from the British camp; and at 
the same time made application for 
permission to copy the inscriptions up- 
on the Rosetta Tablet, which was still 
carefully concealed. One of the aid- 
de-camps conducted him into a small 
tent, pitched in a spacious area or 
square near the inner gates of Alexan. 
dria, where the parade of the garrison 
was daily held. This tent, small as 
it was, had been separated into two 
parts by a curtain, behind which Me. 
nou had his Charem; giving audience 
in the outer part, near to the entrance, 
where there was hardly room enough 
to stand upright. Having waited some 
time, during which wowen’s voices 
were heard in conversation behind the 
partition, the curtain was suddenly 
raised, and Jaques Abdallah made his 
appearance. A more grotesque figure 
can hardly be conceived. He wore a 
flowered embroidered waistcoat, with 
flaps almost to his knees, and a Coat 
covered with broad lace. Elevating 
his whiskered face and double chin, 
in order to give all imaginable pomp 
and dignity to his squat corpulent fi. 
gure, which, covered with finery, 
much resembled that of a mountebank, 
he demanded, in an imperious tone of 
voice, ‘* Que sowhaite-t-tl, Monsteur 
Clark: ?? Having explained the cause 
of the visit, as far as it related to the 
passport, and being directed to apply 
for this to Rene, general of brigade, 
the author ventured to introduce the 
subject of the Rosetta Stone; stating 
that he was about to return to Lord 
Hutchinson, and wished to obey the 
orders he had received from his lord- 
ship for copying the inscription. At 
the very mention of this stone Menou 
gave vent to his rage; and, ready to 
burst with choler, exclaimed, ** You 
may tell your commander-in-chief he 
has as much right to make thisdemand 
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as a highwayman has to ask for my 
purse! He has a cannon in each of 
mny ears, and another in my mouth: let 
him take what pleases him. I have 
a few embroidered saddles, and a tole- 
rable stock of shirts, perhaps he may 
fancy some of these!?? The author 
assured him that he could be the 
bearer of no message of this kind; but 
whatever he might think proper to 
pt in writing should be carefully con- 
veyed, and as punctually delivered. 
ACQUISITION OF ANTIQUITIES. 
Saturday, September12. This day 
the flesh of horses, asses, and camels, 
sold in the market at a price nearly 
equivalent to half a guinea of our mo- 
ney, for a single rotola, equal to about 
a pound and a quarter. Mr. Hamil- 
ton went with us to the French head- 
quarters, and undertook to mention to 
Menou the result of our visit to Lord 
Hutchinson. We remained near the 
outside of the tent ; and soon heard the 
French general’s voice, elevated as 
usual, and in strong terms of indigna- 
tion remonstrating against the injustice 
of the demands made upon him. The 
words ** Jamais on n'a pillé le monde!” 
diverted us highly, as coming froma 
leader of plunder and devastation. He 
threatened to publish an account of the 
transaction in all the gazettes of Eu- 
rope; and, as Mr. Hamilton withdrew, 
we heard him vociferate a menace of 
meeting Lord Hutchinson in single 
combat—‘* Nous nous verrons, de bien 
prés—de bien prés, je vous assure 1” 
However Colonel (now General) Tur. 
ner,who had arrivedalsoinAlexandria, 
with orders from our commander.in- 
chief respecting the surrender of the 
Antiquities, soon brought this matter 
to a conclusion. The different forts 
were now occupied by our army ; and 
the condition of the garrison was such 
that Menou did not deem it prudent to 
resist any longer; he reluctantly sub. 
mitted to the loss of his literary tro- 
phies. The Rosetta Tablet was taken 
irom a warehouse, covered with mats, 
where it had been deposited with Me. 
nou’s baggage; and it wassurrendered 
to us by.a French ofiicer and Member 
of the Institute, in the streets of Alex- 
andria; Mr. Cripps, Mr. Hamilton, 
and the author, being the only persons 
present to take possession of it. 
DESCENT INTO THE CRYPTS. 
We wili detain the reader no longer 
with such observations; but proceed 
to a gurvey of the surprising reposito- 
Sieg that have given rise to them, and 


} 


which received among the ant; 
appropriate appellation of ene 
of the Dead.” Nothing so Marvel] 
ever tell within our observation. - 
in Upper Egypt, perhaps, works of 
similar, nature may have been found, 
The Cryptz of Jerusalem, Torto F 
Jebilee, Laodicea, and Telmusses are 
excavations of the same kind, but far 
less extensive. They enable us, how. 
ever, to trace the connection which ate 
ciently existed in the sepulchral cys. 
toms of all the nations bordering the 
eastern Coast of the Mediterranean: 
from the shores of Carthage and of 
Cyrene, to Egypt, to Palastine, to 
Phoenicia, and to Asia Minor. An 
inclination Common to man in eve; 
period of his history, but particularly 
in the patriarchal ages, of being finally 
“‘ gathered unto his fathers,” may ¢x. 
plain the prodigious labour bestowed 
in the construction of these primeval 
sepulchres. Wheresoever the rovi 
Pheenicians extended their colonies, 
whether to the remotest parts of Afri. 
ca, or of Europe, even to the most dis. 
tant islands of their descendants the 
Celtz in the Northern Ocean, the 
same rigid and religious adherence 
to this early practice may yet be 
noticed. 

The Alexandrian guides to the Ca. 
tacombs will not be persuaded to en. 
ter them without using the precaution 
of aclue of thread, in order to secure 
their retreat. We were therefore pro- 
vided with a ball of twine to answer 
this purpose ; and also with a quantity 
of wax tapers, to light us in our pas. 
sage through these dark chambers. 
They are situated about half a league 
along the shore, to the westward of 
the present city. The whole coast ¢x- 
hibits the remains of other sepulchres, 
that have been violated, and are now 
in ruins. The name of Cleopatra’s 
Bath has been given to an artificial re- 
servoir, into which the sea has now 
access; but for what reason it has been 
so called cannot be ascertained ; it 184 
bason hewn out of the rock; and if it 
ever was intended sea pnp 
all probability a place wher 
Sr aaked the a of the dead before 
they were embalmed, Shaw ~: 
tained that the Crypte se coe Is 
were not intended for the receptien” 
mummies, or embalmed bodies: ‘e 
which he is decidedly contradicted by 
the text of Strabo. Perhaps he #8 
one of those who had been induc sea 
adopt an erroneous opinion that eo 
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gies were placed upright upon their 
fect in Egyptian sepulchres, and there. 
fore was at a loss to reconcile the hori- 
zontal position of the Thecz with his 


reconceived notions. We shall pre- 
sently have very satisfactory evidence 
as to the manner in which embalmed 
bodies were laid when deposited with- 
in these tombs by the inhabitants of 
Egypt, before the foundation of Alex- 
andria. The original entrance tothem 
js now Closed, and it is externally con- 
cealed from observation. The only 
place whereby admittance to the inte- 
rior is practicable may be found tacing 
the sea, near an angle towards the 
north: it is a small aperture made 
through the soft and sandy rock, 
cither by burrowing animals, or by 
men for the purpose of ransacking the 
cemetry. This aperture is barely large 
enough to admit a person upon his 
hands and knees. Here it is not un- 
usual to encounter jackals, escaping 
from the interior, when alarmed by any 
person approaching: on this account 
the guides recommend the practice of 
discharging a gun, or pistol, to prevent 
any sally ot this kind. Having passed 
this aperture with lighted tapers, we 
arrived, by a gradual descent, in a 
square chamber, almost filled with 
earth; to the right and left of this are 
smaller apartments, chisselled in the 
rock ; each of these contains on either 
side of it, except that of the entrance, 
a Soros for the reception of a mum. 
ny; but, owing to the accumulation of 
sand in all of them, this part of the 
Catacombs cannot be examined with- 
out great difficulty. Leaving the first 
chamber, we found a second of still 
larger dimensions, having four Cryp- 


tz with Soroi, twa on either side, and 


@ fifth at its extremity towards the 
south-east. From hence, penetrating 
towards the west, we passed through 
another forced aperture, which con- 
cucted us into a square chamber with- 
out any receptacles for dead bodies ; 
thence, pursuing a south-western 
course, we persevered in efiecting a 
passage, over heaps of sand, from one 
chamber to another, admiring every- 
where the same extraordinary effects 
of labour and ingenuity, until we found 
ourselves bewildered with so many 
passages that our clue of thread be- 
came of more importance than we at 
first believed it would prove to be. 
At last we reached the stately anti- 
chamber of the principal sepulchre, 
which had every appearance of being 
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intended for a regal repository. It was 
of a circular form, surmounted by a 
beautiful dome, hewn out ef the rock, 
with exquisite perfection, and the 
purest simplicity of workmanship. Ia 
a few of the chambers we observed pi- 
lasters, resembling, in their style of ar. 
chitecture, the Doric, with archi- 
traves, as in some of the most ancient 
sepulchres near Jerusalem; but they 
were all integral parts of the solid 
rock, The dome covering the circu. 
lar chamber was without ornament ; 
the entrance toit being from the north. 
west. Opposite to this entrance wag 
a handsome square Crypt with three 
Soroi; and to the right and left were 
other Cryptz, similarly surrounded 
with places for the dead. Hereabouts 
we observed the remarkable symbol, 
sculptured in relief, of an Orb with 
extended wings. 

It is to this hieroglyphical sign that 
allusion was before made; for this 
seems evidently to represent the sub. 
terraneous Sun, or Sol Interus, as men. 
tioned by Macrobius, and if the latter 
be Serapis, as it is maintained to be by 
Jablonski, we have almost a proof that 
the circular shrine Was the ancient Se- 
rapeum of Racotis, alluded to by Ta. 
citus. All the rest of the history of 
these Catacombs seems to be involved 
in darkness, impervious as that which 
pervadesevery avenue of the excavated 
chambers. We endeavoured to pene- 
trate farther towards the south-west 
and south, and found that another 
complete wing of the vast fabric ex- 
tended in those directions, but the la. 
bour of the research was excessive. 
The crypta upon the south-west side 
corresponded with those which we have 
describedtowardsthe north-east. Inthe 
middle between the two, a long range 
of chambers extended from the cen- 
tral and circular shrine towards the 
north-west; and in this direction ap- 
pears to have been the priscipal and 
original entrance. Proceeding to- 
wards it we came to a large room in 
the middle of the fabric, between the 
supposed Serapeum and the main out- 
let, or portal, towards the sea, Here 
the workmanship was very elaborate ; 
and tothe right and left were cham. 
bers, with receptacles ranged parallel 
to each other. Farther on, in thé 


same direction, is a passage with gal. 
leries and spacious apartments on either 
side; perhaps the KATATQTA1 mene 
tioned by Strabo tor embalming the 
dead; or the chambers belonging ~ 
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the priests, who constantly officiated in 
the Serapeum. In the front is a kind 
of vestibulum, or porch: but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ascertain precise- 
ly the nature of the excavation to- 
wards the main entrance, from the 
spanner in which it is now choked with 
earth and rubbish. If this part were 
laid open it is possible that something 
further would be known as to the de- 
sign of the undertaking; and, at all 
events, one of the most curious of the 
antiquities of Egypt would then be ex. 
posed to the investigation it merits. 
Having passed about six hours in ex- 
ploring, to the best of our ability, these 
gloomy mansions, we regained, by 
means of our clue, the aperture by 
which we had entered, and quitted 
them for ever. . 

DATE TREES. 

The whole of this tract is a desert, 
interspersed here and there with a few 
plantations of palm-trees. The dates 
hung trom these trees in such large 
and temptiig clusters, although not 
quite ripe, that we climbed to the 
tops of some ef them, and carried away 
with us large branches, with their 
fruit. In this madner dates are some- 
times sent, with the branches, as pre- 
sentsto Constantinople. Aripe Egyp- 
tian date, although a delicious truit, 
is never refreshing to the palate. It 
suits the Turks, who are fond of sweat- 
meats of all kinds: and its flavour is 
not unlike that of the conserved green 
citron which is brought from Madeira. 
The largest plantation occurred about 
half-way between Alexandria and 
Aboukir, whence our army marched 
to attack the French on the 13th of 
March; the trees here were very lofty, 
and, from the singular formation ef 
their bark, we tound it vs easy to ascend 
to the tops of these trees asto climb the 
stepsof aladder. Wherever the date- 
tree is found in these dreary deserts, it 
not only presents a supply of salutary 
food for men and camels, but Nature 
has so wonderfully contrived the plant 
that its first offering is accessible to 
man alone; and the mere circumstance 
of its presence, in all seasons of the 
year, is a never-failing indication of 
fresh water near its roots. Botanists 
describe the trunk of the date-tree as 
full of rugged knots; but the fact is 
that it is full of cavities, the vestiges 
of its decayed leaves, which have with. 
in them an horizontal surface, flat and 
even, exactly adapted to the recep- 
Gon ei the human teet and hands; and 
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it is impossible to view them with 
believing that He, who in the bes: 
ning fashioned ¢¢ every tree, in the 4 
as the frutt of @ tree yielding seed” be 
“* meat for man,’’ has here manifested one 
among the innumerable proofs of his 
beneficent design. The extensive ims 
portance of the date-tree is one of the’ 
most curious subjects to which a tra. 
veller can direct his attention, A con 
siderable part of the inhahitants of 
Leypt, of Arabia, and Persia, subsist 
almost entirely upon its fruit, They 
boast also of its medicinal virtues, 
Their camels feed upon the date-stones, 
From the leaves they make couches, 
baskets, bags, mats, and brushes ; from 
the branches, cages for their poultry, 
and fences for their gardens ; from the 
fibres of the boughs, thread, ropes, 
and rigging ; from the sap is prepared 
a Spirituous liquor; and the body of 
the tree furnishes fuel ; it is even said 
that from one variety of the palm.tree, 
the Phenix farinifera, meal has been 
extracted, which is found among the 
fibres of the trunk, and has been used 
for food. 
MONASTERY OF ST. JOHN, PATMOS. 
When we arrived at the monastery 
we were quite struck by its size and 
substantial appearance. It is a very 
powerful fortress, built upon a steep 
rock, with several towers and lofty 
thick walls; and, if duly mounted with 
guns, might be made impregnable. 
THE LIBRARY AT PATMOS. 
We entered a smal] oblong chamber 
having a vaulted stone roof, and found 
it to be nearly filled with books, of all 
sizes, in a most neglected state; some 
lying upon the floor, a prey to the 
damp and to worms; otliers standing 
upon shelves, but without any kind of 
order. The books upon the shelves 
were all printed volumes; for thest, 
being more modern, were regarded as 
the more valuable, and had a better 
station assigned them than the a 
many of which were considered only 
as so much rubbish. Some of o 
printed books were tolerably — 
bound, and in good condition, *™ 
superior said they were his favourites; 
but when we took down one or two 
them to examine their contents, W° 
discovered that neither the superior 
nor his colleague were able to oe 
They had a confused traditionary “ 
collection of the names of yoy 
them, but knew no peg reer: 
tents than the Grand Sipnlers 
saw nese the first edition of the Anthor 
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Jogia, in quarto, printed at Florence, 
in capital letters, A.D. MCCCCXCIV, a 
beautiful copy. At the extremity of 
this chamber, which is opposite to the 
window, a considerable number of old 
volumes of parchment, some with co- 
yers and some without, were heaped 
upon the floor in the utmost disorder ; 
and there were evident proofs that 
these had been cast aside, and con- 
demned to answer any purpose for 
which the parchment might be re- 
quired. When we asked the Superior 
what they were? he replied, turning 
up his nose with an expression of in- 
difference and contempt, Xeigoyeada ! 
It was indeed a moment in which a li- 
terary traveller might be supposed to 
doubt the evidence of his senses, for 
the whole of this contemned heap con- 
sisted entirely of Greek manuscripts, 
and some of them were of the highest 
antiquity. We sought in vain for the 
Manuscript of Homer, said to have 
been copied by a student from Cos, 
and alluded to upon a former occasion, 
We even ventured to ask the ignorant 
monks, if they had ever heard of the 
existence of such a relique in their li- 
brary. The Bursar maintained that he 
bad, and that he should know the Ma- 
nuscript if he saw it. Presently he 
produced from the heap, the volume 
he pretended to recognise: it was a 
copy of the Poems of Gregory of Na- 
zianzen, written upon vellum, evi- 
dently as.old as the ninth century. 
The cover and some of the outer leaves 
had been torn off; but the rest was 
perfect. The ink had become red; a 
circumstancealluded to by Montfaucon 
in ascertaining the age of Greek Ma- 
huscripts ; and the writing throughout 
manifested an equal degree of anti- 
Quity. What was to be done? To 
betray an extraordinary desire to get 
possession of these treasures would in- 
evitably prevent all possibility of ob- 
taining any of them. We referred the 
matter to Mr. Riley, as toa person ha- 
bituated in dealing with knavish 
Greeks; and presently such a jabber- 
ing took place, accompanied with so 
Many significant shrugs, winks, nods, 
and grimaces,that it was plain something 


‘like a negotiation was going on. The 


author, meanwhile, continued to in- 
spect the heap; and had soon selected 
the fairest specimen of Grecian calli- 
graphy which has descended to mo- 
cern times, It was a copy of the 
twenty-four first Dialogues of Plato, 


written throughout upon vellum, is 
the same exquisite character, conclud- 
ing with a date, and the name of the 
calligraphist. The whole of this could 
not be ascertained at the instant. It 
Was a single volume in folio, bound in 
wood. The cover was full of worms, 
and falling to pieces ; a paper label ap- 
peared at the back, inscribed, in a mo- 
dern hand, Asaroyos Laxgarovg; but the 
letters of Piato’s name, separated by 
stars, appeared very distinctly as » 
head- piece to the first page of the Ma~ 
huscript. In this manner; 

T1®*A*®*A*T*#FQeneoe#ec 
A postscript at the end of the volume 
stated that the Manuscript had beea 
written by John the Calligraphist, for 
Arethas, Dean of Patra, in the month 
November 896, the 14. year of the Indice 
tion, and 6404. year of the world, in the 
reign of Leo son of Basilius, for the sum of 
thirteen Byzantine Nummi,” about eight 
guineas of our money. The Manu- 
script mentioned by Dorville on Cha 
riton is one year older, ! 

The author afterwards iutiscovered a 
Lexicon or St. Crritt of Alexan- 
dria, written upon paper, without any 
date, and contained: if.a.volume of 
Miscellanies. He also found two smalf 
volumes of the PsatMs and of Greex 
HYMNs, accompanied by unknowa 
Characters, serving as antiext Grech mu 
sical notes. They are the same which 
the Abbé Barthelemy and other writers 
have noticed; but their history has 
never been illustrated. Besides these, 
he observed, in a Manuscript of very 
diminutive size ; the curious work of 
PHILE upon Animals, containing aa 
account of the /zs, bound up with 
twenty-three other Tracts upon a great 
variety of subjects. After removing 
these volumes from a quantity of theo- 
logical writings, detached fragments, 


“ worm-eaten wooden covers (that had 


belonged to books once literally bound 
tn boards), scraps of parchment, Lives 
of Hermits, and other litter, all further 
inquiry was stopped by the prompti- 
tude and caution of Mr. Riley, who 
told us the Superior had agreed to sell 
the few articles we had telected, but 
that it would be impossible to purchase 
more; and that even thefe would be 
lost, if we ventured to expose them to 
the observation of any of the inbabi- 
tants of the town. 

After this, fome keys were produced, 
belonging to an old chest that stood 
opposite to the door of the a 
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and we were shewn a few antiquities 
which the monks had been taught to 
consider as valuable. Among these, 
the first thing they shewed to us was 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE Em- 
PEROR ALEXIUS COMNENUS, concern- 
ang the establishment of their Monas- 
tery, inscribed upon a large roll, and 
precisely corresponding, in the style 
of the.manuscript, with the fragment 
preferved by Montfaucon in his Pa- 
dccographia. Besides this were other 
rolls of record, the deeds of succeed- 
ing Emperors, with their seals affixed, 
relating to the affairs of the Convent. 
We ae sh sc the number of volumes 
gn the Library to be about a thousand ; 
and of this number above two hun- 
aired were in manuscript. After we 
Bad left the Library, we saw upona 
shelf in the Refectory the most splen- 
did Manuscript of the whole collec- 
tion, in two folio volumes, richly 
adorned ; it was called the THEOLOGY 
©F GREGORY OF NAZIANZEN, and pur- 
ported to be throughout IN THE HAND- 
WRITING OF THE EMPEROR ALEXIUS. 
Nothing could be more beautiful. As 
a singular circumstance, it may also be 
mentioned, that we saw upon the same 
shelf, and by the side of this, a Ma- 
nuscript of the writings of Gregory’s 
greatest admirer, ERASMUS. 
GROTTO OF ANTIPAROS. 
Having reached the top of the moun- 
fain, we came to the mouth of this 
most prodigious cavern, which may 
be described as the greatest natural cu- 
riosity of its kind inthe known world. 
As to its origin, it may poflibly have 
been a very ancient mine, or a marble 
quarry, from the oblique direction of 
the cavity, and the parallel inclination 
of its sides. The rock immediately 
above it consists ef the following sub- 
stances. The upper surface or summit 
ofthe mountain isa stratum of limestone, 
inclined very considerably from the ho- 
rizon: beneath is a layer of schistus, 
containing the sort of marble called €- 
folino, that is to say, a mrxture of schis- 
tus and marble: then occurs the ca- 
vity which forms the grotto, parallel 
to the dipping inclination of the supe- 
rior strata, and this cavity, was once 
probably occupied by a bed-of marble, 
succeeding in regular order to the su- 
perincumbent schistus; but this is 
mere by pothesis; and any traveller who 
enters the grotto will soon perceive, 
that all the theories he may form have 
been sct at er Nature, ia the 
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darksome wonders of her subt 
laboratory. We may therefore 
at once to the practical Part of the ; 

quiry, ‘The mode of descent isb nq 
which on the different declivivie . 
either held by the natives, or the rm 
joined to a cable which is fastened 
the entrance around a stalactite ville, 
In this manner, we were conducted. 
first down one declivity, and then 
down another, until we entered the 
spacious chambers of this truly en. 
chanted grotto. Having visited the 
stalactite caverns of the gulph of Se. 
dernum upon the coast of Htaly, those 
of Ternz, and many other places, the 
author expected to find something si. 
milar here ; but there is nothing which 
resembles this grotto. The roof, the 
floor, the sides of a whole series of 
magnificent caverns, were entirely in 
vested with a dazzling incrustation as 
white as snow. Columns, some of 
which were five and twenty feet in 
length, pended in fine icicle forms 
above our heads: fortunately some of 


‘them are so far above the reach of the 


numerous travellers, who, during many 
ages, have visited this place, that no 
one has been able to injure or to re 
move them. Others extended from the 
roof to the floor, with diameters equal 
to that of the mast of a first-rate ship 
of the line. The incrustations of the 
floor, caused by falling drops from the 
stalactites above, had grown up into 
dendritic and vegetable forms, which 
first suggested toTournefort the strange 
notion of his having here discovered 
the vegetation of stones, Vegetation 
itself has been, considered as a specks 
of crystallization ; and, as the procesé 
of crystallization is so surprisingly 
manifested by several phznomena 18 
this grutto, some analogy may perhaps 
be allowed to exist between the plant 
and the stone; but it cannot be said 
that a principle of life existing in the 
formes has been imparted to the latter. 
The last chamber into which we de 
scended surprised us more by the gral 
deur of its exbibition than any others 
and this seems to have been the same 
which Tournefort intended to repre 
sent by the wretched view of it give® 
in his work. Probably ther@are many 
other chambers below this, yet une 
plored, for no attempt has beem ma 

to penetrate farther: and, if this De 
true, the new caverns, when opem™s 
would appear in perfect splendor, oa 
sullicd, in any part of them, Ye 
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smoke of torches, or by the hands of 
jatruders. 
CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIANS. 
The ravages committed by the Rus- 
sians, when their fleet visited Zia dur- 
ing the reign of Catharine the Second, 
were even yet the subject of conversa- 
tion. The inhabitants told us that 
their houses were entirely stripped by 
them. The specious promises which 
they held out to the people of Greece 
are now seen in their true light by that 
people, and they will not again become 
the dupes of any Scythian treaty. 
Sonnini says they had rendered the very 
name of Liberty so odious at Paros, 
that the inhabitants would hear no pro- 
posals for their deliverance from the 
power of the Turks; they preferred 
Turkish despotism to Russian emancspation. 
“ Armed,” says he, “in appearance 
for the purpose of restoring to the 
Greeks their antient liberty, they (the 
Russians ) became their scourge.” Sure- 
ly the examples of national perfidy 
they have afforded will not be lost upon 
the Cabinets of Eurepe. It was not 
the property of the natives alone which 
suffered upon this occasion: the Rus- 
sians removed or destroyed the most 
valuable antiquities; which could not 
have been more effectualiy sacrificed if 
they had perished, with the plunder 
of the Parthenon, among the rocks of 
Cythera.’ The Fine Arts, who always 
deprecate their coming as they would 
another invasion ot Alaric, will remem- 
ber with regret the days they passed in 
the Archipelago: and, when truth pre- 
yails over the interests of political in- 
trigue and the prejudices of party zeal, 
it will be seen that an author has not 
erred who thus described them: RVSSI 
INTER CHRISTIANOS BARBA- 
PXTATOR-- ~— — 
BEAUTY OF GRECIAN SCENERY. 
We passed Macronisi, once called 
HELENA, because Helen is said to have 
landed here after her expulsion from 
Troy; and we had such a glorious 
prospect of this island, and of the tem- 
ple of Minerva Sunias standing upon 
the Cape, together with other more 
distant objects, that we could recol- 
lect nothgng like it: such a contragt 
of colours ; such an association of the 
wonders of Nature and of Art; such 
perfection of grand and beautiful per- 


- Spective, as no expression of percep- 


tible properties can convey to the 
Minds of those who have not beheld 
the objects themselves. Being well 


aware of the transitory nature of im- 
Pressions made upon the memory by 
MONTHLY Mac. NO, 257> 


“—e of this kind, the author wrote 
a description of this scene while it was 
actually before his eyes: but how 
is the effect produced by detailing the 
parts of a view ina narrative, which. 
ought to strike as a whole upon the 
sense! He may tell indeed of the dark 
blue sea streaked with hues of deepest 
urple—of embrowning thadows—of 
ights effulgent as the sun—of marbie 
pillars beaming a radiaat brightness 
upon lofty precipices whose sides are: 
diversified by refreshing verdure and 
by hoary mosses, and by gloomy and 
naked rocks; or by brighter surfaces 
reflecting: the most vivid and varied 
tints, orange, red, and grey: to these 
he may add an account of distant sum-, 
mits, more intensely azured than the 
clear and cloudless sky—ot islande- 
dimly seen through silvery mists upon 
the wide expanse of water shining, to- 
wards the horizon, as it were “ a sea of 
glass :—and when he has exhausted his 
vocabulary, of every colour and shape. 
exhibited by the face of Nature or by 
the works of Art, although he have 
not deviated from the truth in any 
part of his description, how little and 
how ineffectual has been the result of 
his undertaking! 

FIRST SIGHT OF ATHENS. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
being off Cape Vart, and upon the 
look-out towards the N.N.E. we be- 
held, with great transports of joy, the 
first sight of ATHENS; its lofty edi- 
fices catching the sun’s rays, and ren- 
dering the buildings in the Acropolis 
visible to us at the distance of fitteen 
miles, The reflected light gave them 
a whiteappearance. The PARTHENON 
appeared first, above a long chain of 
hills in the front ; presently we saw the 


_top of Mounr ANCHESMUS, to the 


lett of the temple; the whole being 
backed by a lofty mountainous ridge, 
which we supposed to be PaRNEs, 
APPROACH TO ATHENS. 

_ As we drew near t» the walls, we 
beheld the vast Cecropian Cirapel, 
crowned with temples that originated 
in the veneration once paid to the me- 
mory of the illustrious dead, surround. 
ed by objectstelling thesame theme of se- 
pulchral grandeur, and now monuments 
of departed greatness, mouldering in all 
the solemnity of ruin. So paramount 
js this funereal character in the ap- 
proach to Athens from the Piraeus, that, 
as we passed the hill of the Muséum, 
whic'a was in fact an antient cemetery 
of the Athenians, we might have ima. 
gined eurselves to be among the tymbs 
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of Telmessus, from the number of the 
sepulehres hewn in the rock, and from 
the antiquity of the workmanship, evi- 
dently not of later date than any thing 
of the kind in Asia Minor. In other 
respects the city exhibits nearly the 
appearance so briefly described by 
Strabo eighteen centuries before our 
coming ; and perhaps it wears a more 
magnificent aspect, owing to the splen- 
did remains of Hadrian’s Temple of 
Olympian Jove, which did not exist 
when Athens was visited by the dis- 
ciple of Xenarchus. The prodigious 
columns belonging to this temple ap- 
peared full in: view between the Cita- 
del and the bed of the Ilissus: high 
upon our left rose the Acropolis, in 
the most impressive grandeur: an ad- 
‘vanced part of the rock upon the 
western side of it is the Hill of the 
Artopagus, where St. Paul preached to 
the Athenians, and where their most 
solemn tribunal was held. ‘Beyond all, 
appeared the beautiful Plain of Athens, 
Bounded by Mount Hymettus. We rode 
towards the craggy rock of the Citadel, 
passing some tiers of circular arches at 
the foot of it; these are the remains 
of the Odéum of Herodes Atticus, built 
in memory of his wife Regilla. Thence 
continuing to skirt the base of the 
Acropolis, the road winding rather to- 
wards the north, we saw also, upon 
our left, scooped in the folid rock, the 
circular sweep on which the Athenians 
were wont to assemble to hear the plays 
of /Eschylus, and where the Theatre 
of Bacchus was afterwards constructed. 

SPOLIATION OF THE TEMPLES. 
Some workmen, employed under Lu- 
sieri’s direction for the British Ambassador, 
were then engaged in making prepara- 
tion, by means of ropes and pulleys, 
for taking down the metopes, where the 
sculpture remained the most perfect. 

The Disdar himself came to view the 
work, but with evident marks of dis- 
satisfaction ; and Lusterz.told us that it 
was with great difficulty he could ac- 
complish this part of his undertaking, 
from the attachment the Turks enter- 
tained towards a building which they 
had been accustomed to regard with 
religious veneration, and had converted 
intoamosque. We confessed that we 
participated the Mahometan feeling in 

this instance, and would gladly see an 

order enforced to preserve rather than 
to destroy such a glorious edifice. 

After a short time spent in examining 

the several parts of the temple, one of 

the workmen came to inform Don 
Battista that they were then going 
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to lower one of the 
saw this fine piece of sculpture 
from its station between the trig 
but the workmen endeavouring tori : 
it A position adapted to the proj ted 
line of descent, a part of the adjoin 
masonry was loosened by the mae 
nery ; and down came the fine canties 
of Pentelican marble, scattering their 
white fragments with thundering noise 
among the ruins. The Disdar, sei 
this, could no longer restrain his on 
tions; but actually took his Pipe from 
his mouth, and, letting fall a tear, said 
in a most emphatical tone of voice 
“€ TeAos |" positively declaring that fo. 
thing should induce him to consent to 
any further dilapidation of the build. 
ing. Looking up, we saw with 
the gap that had been made; which all 
the ambassadors of the earth, with all 
the sovereigns they represent, aided by 
every resource that wealth and talent 
can now bestow, will never again re. 
pair. 
POPULATION AND TRADE OF ATHENS, 
The population of Athens amounts 
to fifteen thoufand, including women 
and children. The principal exports 
are honey and oil: of the latter they 
send away about five vessels freighted 
annually. Small craft, from different 
parts of the Archipelago, occasionally 
visit the Pirecus and the neighbouring 
coast, for wood. The shops maintain 
an insignificant traffic in furs and cloth. 
The best blué cloth in Athens was of 
bad German manufacture, selling un- 
der the name of English. Indeed, in 
almost all the towns of Europe, when 
any thing is offered’ for sale of better 
manufacture than usual, it is either 
English, or said to be English, in ordet 
to enhance its price. — . 
Among the few articles of Athenian 
cutlery to be met with in the market, 
we found some small knives and forks, 
with white bone handles, inscribed with 
mottoes in modern Greek, characteris 
tic of the manneraand sentiments of the 
people; such, for example as. the fol- 
lowing: dye Mey fe ar tote 
sAaeyvere, ** The love of monty 
of all coils,” Maudkrx xaraQeones « Yoo 
should despise no one.” For thé rest, 8 
thing can be more wretchedly sup 
plied than Athens with the rote 
mon articles of use or rie . 
The artists employed for the Britis 
Ambassador were under the neces] 
of sending 0 Smyrna to 
wheeled cart for mov! . 
the Pirgzeus, and for al the materials 


and implements wanted - PRE 
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enses to contain them. No ladders 
could be found, nor any instruments 
roper for making them. It was not 
ssible to procure the most ordinary 
domestic utensils, nor a single article 
of curriery. 
PANORAMA OF ATHENS, 


We proceeded toward the east, to 


_gscend MounT ANCHESMUS, and to 


enjoy in one pamoramic survey the glo- 
rious prospect presented from its sum- 
mit, of all the antiquities and natural 
beauties in the Athenian Plain.—We 
ascended to the commanding eminence 
of the mount, once occupied by a tem- 
ple of Anchesmian Jupiter. The Pagan 
shrine has, as usual, been succeeded! by 
a small Christian san¢tuary: it is de- 
dicated to St. George. Of the view 
from this rock, even Wheler could not 
write without emotion. ‘ * Here,” said 
he, “a Democritus might sit and laugh 
at the pomps and vanitics of the world, 
whose glories so soon vanish; or an 
Heraclitus weep over its manifold mis- 
fortunes, telling sad stories of the va- 
rious changes and events of Fate.” 


.The prospect embraces every object, 


excepting only those upon the south- 
west side of the Castle.—The situa- 
tion of the observer is north-east of 
the city; and the reader may sup- 
pose him to be looking, in a con- 
trary direction, towards the Acro- 
polis; which is in the centre of this 
fine picture; thence, regarding the 
whole circuit of the Citadel, from its 
north-western side, toward the south 
and east, the different parts of it occur 
in the following order; although, to a 
spectator, they all appear to be com- 
prehended in one view. 

Central Object.—The lofty rocks of 
the Acropolis, crowned with its majes- 
tic temples, the Parthenon, Erectheum, &c. 

Fore Ground.—The whole of the mo- 
dern City of Athens, with its gardens, 
ruins, mosques, and walls, spreading 
into the plain beneath the Citadel. 
The procession for an Albanian wed- 
ding, with music, &c. was at this time 
passing out of one of the gates. 

Right, or North-Western Wing.—The 
Temple of Theseus. 

Left, or South Eastern Wing.—The 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

View b-yond the Citadel, proceeding from 
West, to South and East.—x,. Areopagus. 
2. Pnyx. 3. Tiissus. 4, Site of the 
Temple of Ceres in Agra, and Foun- 
tain Callirhoé. 5. Stadium Panathe- 
Naicum, Site of the Lyceum, &c. 

Paratlel Circuit, with a more extended 
Tédius—1, Hills and Dele of Daphars 
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or Via Sacra. 2. Pirmeus. 3. be 
chia and Phalerum. 4. sata s. 
/Egina. 6. More distant isles. 7. Hy- 
mettus, 

Ditto, still more extended—1. Parnes 
2. Mountains beyond Eleusis and Me- 
par. ed Acropolis of Corinth. 4. 

oun 


ins of Peloponnesus. 5. The 
/Egean and distant Islands. , 
mmediately beneath the Eye. 1, Plain 
of Athens, with Albanians engaged in 
agriculture; herds of cattle, &c. &c. 
PANORAMIC SURVEY OF ATTICA, THE 

AEGEAN SEA, &c. FROMTHE SUMMIT 

OF HYMETTUS. 

North.—Parnes Mountain, and the 
valley east of Athens, leading to Pen- 
telicus: the highest point of Parnes 
bearing due north. 

North North-East.—A very high mount- 
tain covered with snow of a conical 
form, but at so great a distance that we 
could not decide with certainty as to 
its name: possibly it may have been 
the mountain mentioned by Wheler, 
belonging to Eubcea, and now called 
Delphi ; but the bearing, according to 
his observation, was nerth and by cast. 
Nearer to the eye, in this direction 
(N.N.E.), is one of the mountains of 
Eubcea, extending from north and 
east to north-east; that is to say, the 
mountainous chain of Negropont. 

North. East. —Pentelicus ountain, 
intercepting, with its summit, the vi- 
sible range of the Negropont Moua- 
tains. 

North-East and by East.—The range 
of Eubcean Mountains (olim, Ocha 
Mons ), extending to east and by south: 
the Sea of Marathon intervening in 
front. : 

East.—The Southern Promontory of 
Eubeea, called Carzsto. 

East and by South—The strait be- 
tween Andros and Eubcea. 

East Scuth-East—The Summit of 
Andros. 

South-East and by East.—Tenos: 
nearer to the eye, and nearly in the 
same direction, the north point of Mé- 
cronisi, or Isle of Helena, extending 
thence towards south-east and by south. 

Scuth-East.—G yaros, now called ure; 
and half a point more towards the 
south, Mycone, and the Delian Isles. 

South-East and by South.—Eastern 

oint of Zia, Ceos; this island con- 
cealing all the Cyclades excepting Cyth- 
nus, now Thermia. , 

South South-East.—Island of Ceos, 
now Zia. | 

South and by East.—Cythnus, now 
Thermia,appearing beyond the southern 
4Ma point 
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point of Ceos; and nearer to the eye, 
a mountain Sper across the pro- 
montory of Attica from sea to sea, 
being opposed to Hymettus, (perhaps 
that called Edimdo). Still nearer, be- 
neath the view, the Great Valley which 
lies between the two mountains, com- 
posing the three grand features of all 
Attica, south-east of Athens. 

_ Sputh.—Cape Sunium, bearing into 
the sea, in a line from north-east to south- 
west. 

South and by West.—A lofty cape, 
with lower islands so much resembling 
the Cape and Precipice of Samos, with 
the Samian Boccaze, and the Isles of 
Fourni and Nicaria, that nothing but 
its situation by the compass could con- 
Vince us to the contrary, 

Between South and by West, and South- 
South-West.— An island at an immense 
distance, perhaps Caravi: it had some 
resemblance to Patmos ; and our stupid 
guide insisted upon it that it was ac- 
tually Patmos ; calling it also "Aysanes, 
** Holy Island.”” 

South South-West.—The open sea. 
Close to the eye, upon the coast of 
Attica, a large mountain, forming, on 
this side of Hymettus, a profound and 
magnificent valley with precipitous 
sides. 

South-West and by Sowh,—An island 
somewhat resembling Amorgos, in its 
shape, but quite in a different situa- 
tion, appearing beyond the south- 
eastern point of Hydra; perhaps Belo 
Poulo. 

South-West— Ariftera, now called Hy- 
dra; extending in a line from the south- 
east towards the north-west. 

South-West and by West.—The Scyl- 
jaan Promontory, and entrance to the 
Gulph of Argos ; a small island lying 
in the mouth of it: the whole terri- 
tory of Argolis being visible in this 
direction ; its mountainous ridges ex- 
hibiting vast irregular undulations, 
like the boiling of a troubled sea. 

West Sou!-West.—Sinus Saronicus ; 
the Island of A®gina, backed by the 

Mountains of Epidauras. 

West and by South.—More distant 
suinmits of Peloponnesus, even to Ar- 
cadia, seen between two small islands 
north-west of AEgina. | 

West.—Smaller Isles, and Rocks, to- 
wards the north of the Saronic Gulph; 
and distant Mountains of Pelopon- 
ness. 

West and by North.—Phalerum ; and, 
‘beyond it, the south-west part of the 
Reland of Salamis. 
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West North.West.—Pirzeus; 
of Salamis; the Acropolis Ba a 
backed by very lofty mountains 
rating Arcadia and Achaia, in the in: 
Beige a a ae or 

orth-West and by West,— 4 
Mons Geranea ; ote sigh eas 
tains more distant. ! 

North-West-—Eleusis, backed by 2 
mountainous territory: the extremity 
of the Saronic Gulph: and in this di 
rection the point of JE galeos is visible 
where Xerxes is supposed to have sat 
during the battle of Salamis, 

Then succeeds the Plain of Athens, 
covered, on the northern side, by ex. 
tensive olive-plantations: afterwards, 
still nearer to the eye, appear the Acro. 
polis and City of Athens, and all the 
Athenian Plain at the foot of Hymet. 
tus. Athens, as viewed from this si. 
tuation, makes a most beautiful ap. 
pearance: a description of it may be 
written as from a model. It lies ina 
valley, having Phalerum and the Sea 
to the west; Mount Pentelicus to the 
east ; the mountainous range of Parnes, 
or Nozia, to the north ; and Hymettus 
upon the south, | 

North-West and by North.—Exceeding 
high mountains of Boeotia and Phocis; 
one, nearer to the eye, fhaped like a 
saddle, forming a range with Parnes 
from E.N.E. to w.s.w. In this direc- 
tion, and immediately under the view, 
lies the double-rock of Anchesmus, in 
tiie Athenian Plain, to the east of 
Athens. With regard to the distant 
mountains, they are probably Helicon, 
now Zagara, and Cithzron, now Els- 
ta. Wheler lays the first N.w. by W. 
and the second, he says, begins N.W. 
by w. and ends N.W. by N. ' 

North North-West.—Another distant 
and very lofty mountain, atts | 


with its blue peak towering be 


the range of Mount Parnes, and pess!- 
bly Parnassus. 

North and by West.—Part of the range 
of Parnes ; and, nearer to the eye, the 
fine valley or plain of Athens. 

North.—Has been already noti 
The Circle is therefore here completed, 

CALMUCK ARTIST. 

This person was by birth a Calmuck, 
of the name of Theodore, be 
distinguished himself among ‘ 
ers af Wosne and had been brouglit to 
Athens to join the wane see 
employed: our ambassadol, 
which Lusi presided, With the. 
most decided physiognomy. 
wildest of his native tribes, os 
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gs much humanized in his appearance 
as it was possible to make him by the 
gid of European dress and habits, he 
still retained some of the original 
characteristics of his countrymen; 
and, among others, a true Scythian 
relish for spirituous liquor: by the 
‘udicious administration of brandy, 
Lusieri could elicit from him, for the 
use of his patron, specimens of his 
art, combining the most astonishing 
genius with the strictest accuracy and 
the most exquisite taste. Theodore 
presented a marvellous example of the 
force of natural genius unsubdued by 
the most powerful obstacles. Edu- 
cated in slavery; trained to the busi- 
ness of his profession beneath the 
active cudgels of his Russian masters; 
having also imbibed with his earliest 
impressions the servile propensities and 
sensual appetites of the tyrants he had 
been taught to revere; this extraor- 
dinary man arrived in Athens like 
another Euphranor, rivalling all that 
the fine arts had produced under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable to 
their birth and maturity. The talents 
ef Theodore, as a painter, were not 
confined, as commonly is the case 
among Russian artists, to mere works 
of imitation: although he could 
copy every thing, he could invent 
also; and his mind partook largely of 
the superior powers of original genius. 
With the most surprising ability, he 
restored and inserted into his drawings 
all the sculpture of which parts only 
remained in the mutilated bas-reliefs 
and buildings of the Acropolis. Be- 
sides this, he delineated, in a style of 
superior excellence, the same sculp- 
tures according to the precise state 
ef decay in which they at present 
exist. 

CHARACTERISTIC: FEATURES OF 

GRECIAN CITIES. 

Athens, Argos, Nauplia, Corinth, 
and many more, had each their lofty 
citadel, with its dependent burgh and 
fertile plain: in this they resembled 
each other; but in certain characte- 
ristics they all differ. Athens appears 
as a ftorsaken habitation of holiness: 
fora moment, unmindful of the de- 
grading character of its divinities, the 
spectator views, with a degree of awe, 
us elevated shrines, surrounded on 
every side by a mountain barrier, in- 
closing the whole district as within 
one consecrated Peribolus. Argos, 
with less of a priestly character, bunt 
‘qual. im dignity, sits enthroned as 


| Gss 
the mistress of the seas: facing the 
sun's most powerful beams, she Spreads 
her ge, | terraces, on either side, 
before the lucid bosom of the w ters, 
in regal majesty. Nauplia, stretch. 
ing out upon a narrow tongue of 
land, and commanded by impregnable 
heights, rich in the possession of her 
port, “the most secure and best de- 
fended in the Morea,” but depending 
always upon Argos for supplies, was 
fitted, by every circumstance of natus 
ral form, to become a mercantile citys 
and the mart of Grecian commerce, 
Corinth, the Gibraltar of the Pclopon- 
nesus, by its very nature a fortress, 
is marked by every facility that may 
conduce to military operations, or 
render it conspicuous for its warlike 
aspect. In every part of Greece there 
is something naturally appropriate to 
the genius and the history of the 
place; as in the bubbling fountains 
and groves of Epidauria, sacred to 
7Esculapius; the pastoral scenes of 
Arcadia, dedicated to the muses and 
to Pan; the hollow rocks of Phocis, 
echoing to Pythian oracles; and per- 
haps the custoin of making offerings 
to all the Gods, upon the summits of 
Olympus and Parnassus, did not so 
much originate in any Eastern prac. 
tice, as in the peculiar facility where- 
with the eye commanded from those 
eminences almost every seat of sanctity 
in Greece. 

In various parts of Greece, where 
the labours of man have been swept 
away,—where time, barbarians, nay, 
even earthquakes, and every other 
moral and physical revolution, have 
done their work, an eternal city seems 
still to survive ; because the acropolis, 
the stadium, the theatre, the sepui- 
chres, the shrines, and the votive re- 
ceptacles, are so many “ sure and firm- 
set’? rocks; slightly modified indeed 
by the hand of man, but upon which 
the blast of desolatiog passes like the 
breath of a zephyr. Argos is con- 
spicuous in this class of cities: and 
if, in the approach to it from Tiryns, 
where Art seems to have rivalled Na- 
ture in the eternity of her existence, 
the view be directed towards the Sea, 
a similar and not less striking object 
is presented in the everlasting citadel 
of Nauplia. 

THE TEMPLE AT CORINTH. 

We then visited the temple. It 
has been described by all travellers 


for near a century and a half. Ia 


Wheler’s time it had eleven Doric 
: pillars 
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pillars standing; the same number 
remained when Chandler visited the 
place. We found only seven remain- 
ing upright: but the fluted shaft may 
originally have belonged to this build- 
ing, the stone being alike in both ; that 
is to say, common limestone, not mar- 
bie; and the dimensions are, perhaps, 
exactly the same in both instances, if 
each column could be measured at its 
base. When Wheler was here, the pil- 
lars were more exposed towards their 
bases; and being there measured, he 
found them to equal eighteen feet in 
circumference, allowing a diameter of 
six feet for the lower part of the shaft 
of each pillar. Only five columns 
of the seven now support an entabla- 
ture. We measured the circumfe- 
rence of these, (as we conceived, about 
three feet from their bases) and found 
it to equal seventeen feet two inches. 
Each column consists of one entire 
piece of stone; but their height, in- 
stead of being equal to six diameters, 
the true proportion of the Doric shaft, 
according to Pliny, does not amount 
to four. The destruction that has 
taken place, of four columns out of 
the eleven seen by Wheler and Chand- 
ler, had been accomplished by the 
governor, who used them in building 
a house ; first blasting them into frag- 
ments with gunpowder. 
CLIMATE OF CORINTH. 

When we reached the house where 
we were to pass the night, the author 
was again attacked with a _ violent 
paroxysm of fever, and remained 
until the morning stretched upon the 
fioor in great agony. ‘The air of 
Corinth is so bad, that its inhabitants 
abandon the place during the summer 
months. They are subject to the 
malaria fever, and pretend to remove 
it by all those superstitious practices 
which are common in every country 
where medicine is lithe known. We 
procured here some ¢erra-cottas of 
very indifferent workmanship, and 
much inferior to those found near 
Argos; also a few medals.and gens. 
There were no inscriptions; nor was 
there to be seen a single tragment of 
ancient sculpture. Such is now the 
condition of this celebrated seat of 
ancient art—this renowned city, once 
so vain of its high reputation, and of 
the rank it held among the Pagan States! 

CANAL OF NERO. 

In the Isthmus of Corinth, we 

found, what interested us much more, 
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the unfinished canal begun by 
exactly as the workmen had teh” 
in a wide and deep Channel, ext ty 
N.W. and S.E. and reachi from 
the sea to the N.E, of tices 
about half a mile across the tahoe 
[t terminates on the S.E, side, whet 
the solid rock opposed an insurmount 
able obstacle to the work ; and bie 
the undertaking was abandoned, 

PROSPECT FROM THE ACROCo. 

RINTHUS, 

We reached this gate just before 
sun-set ; and had, as is always usual 
from the tops of any of the Grecian 
mountains, a more 
than can be seen in any other part of 
Europe. Wheler calls it the most 
agreeable prospect this world can 
give.’ And as from the Parthenon 
at Athens we had seen the Citadel of 
Corinth, so now we had a command. 
ing view, across the Sinus Saronicus, 
of Salamis and of the Athenian Acro. 
polis. Looking down upon the. Isth. 
mus, the shadow of the Acrocorin. 
thus, of a conical shape, extended 
exactly half across its length, the 
point of the cone being cenay be- 
tween the two seas. owards the 
north we saw Parnassus covered with 
snow, and Helicon, and Cithzron. 
Nearer to the eye appeared the moun. 
tain Gerania, between Megara and 
Corinth. 

THE TOWN OF ISTHMUS, 

On Saturday, November the 14th, 
we again mounted our horses, and 
set out for a village still bearing the 
name of Hexamillia, being situated 
where the Isthmus is six miles over, 
and where the ancient town of the 
same name formerly stood. We had 
been told that we should be able to 
purchase medals here of the Alba 
nians; accordingly we provided our- 
selves with a quantity 0 newly-coined 
parahs, to barter in exchange for them, 
When we arrived, the number 
medals brought to us, and their ¥4 
riety, were so great, that we demand, 
ed of the peasants where they 
found them in such abundance? 
of the inhabitants, who s 
modern Greek, ‘said they all camé 
from a Palzo-Castro, to which ed 

small 
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glorious prospect 


the 


often drave their Rocks say 
by them as being situated near © ® 
port at the extremity of the red 
upon the side of the Gulph of 
towards Megara. Thus could. pans 
other than the Post Scheuiti ‘5. 
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the mere mention of this important 
appellation, Palxo-Castro, filled us 
with the most sanguine expectations 
that we should here find, what 
we had sought with so mach earnest. 
ness, the site of the Isthmian so- 
lemnities. 

We then rode directly towards the 
port and the mountain ; and, crossing 
an artificial causeway over a fosse, we 
arrived in the midst of the ruins. 
A speedy and general survey of the 
antiquities here soon decided their 
history; for it was evident that we 
had at last discovered the real site of 
the Isthmian town, together with the 
ruins of the Temple of Neptune, of 
the Stadium, and of the Theatre. 
The earth was covered with fragments 
of various-coloured marble, grey gra- 
nite, white limestone, broken pot- 
tery, disjointed shafts, capitals, and 
cornices.—Just at the place where the 
Isthmian Wall joins Mount Oneins, 
is atumulus, perhaps that which was 
supposed to contain the body of Me- 
licertes; in honour of whose burial 
the Isthmian games were instituted, 
above thirteen hundred years before 
the Christian xra. But among all 
the remains here, perhaps the most 
remarkable, as corresponding with the 
indications left us by Pausanias of 
the spot, is the living family of those 
pine-trees sacred to Neptune, which 
he says grew ina right line, upon one 
side, in the approach to the temple ; 
the statues of victors in the games 
being upon the other side. Many of 
these, self-sown, are seen on the out- 
side of the wall, upon the slope of 
the land facing the port. They may 
also be observed farther along the 
coast; which exactly agrees with a 
remark made by the same author, 
who relates, that in the beginning of 
the Isthmus there were pine-trees, to 
which the robber Sinis used to bind 
his captives. Every thing conspires 
to render their appearance here par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The vicinity of these ruins to the 
sea has very much facilitated the res 
inoval of many valuable antiquities, 
as materials tor building; the inha- 
bitants of all the neighbouring shores 
having long been accustomed to 
resort hither, as to a quarry: but 
no excavations have hitherto taken 
place. | 

MART FOR GRECIAN MEDALS. 

_ AS soon as we arrived at Hexamil- 

liay the inhabitants of both sexes, 
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and of all ages, tempted by the sight 
which they had already gained of the 
new parahs, flocked around us, bring- 
ing Carpets for usto sit upon in the 
open air; and a very curious market 
was opened for the sale of a single 
commodity ; namely, the ancient me- 
dals found at different times among 
the ruins we had visited. The young 
women wore several silver medals 
mixed with base coia as ornaments, 
in a kind of cap upon their foreheads, 
and among their hair. These they 
were not very willing to dispose of ; 
but the temptation offered by the 
shining parads was not to be resisted, 
and we bought almost all we saw, 
The bronze coins were in great num- 
ber: but we obtained many very 
curious medals in silver; and among 
these, the most ancient of the city of 
Corinth, in rude globular forms, ex. 
hibiting the head of Pallas in front, 
within a square indented cavity ; and 
upon their observe sides, those antique 
figures of Pegasus, in which the wings 
ot the horse are inflected towards the 
mane. The medals with this die 
have been sometimes confounded with 
those of Sicily ; but we obtained one 
whereon app ser et in Roman charac- 
ters, the letters cor. One of the 
niost curious things which we noticed 
among our acquisitions, was an ancient 
forgery, a base coin of Corinth, made 
of brass, and silvered over. The 
others consisted of silver and bronze 
medals, of Alexander the Great; of 
Phocis; of Tanagra in Beotia; of 
Megara; of Alea in Arcadia; Ar- 
gos; Sicyon; /Egina; and Chalcis ; 
together with a few Roman cuins, 
and some of less note. 
PANDEAN HORN, 

On Sunday, November the rsth, 
there was a fairin Corinth. We saw 
nothing worth notice, except an Ar. 
cadian pipe, upon which a shepherd 
was playing in the streets. It was 
perfectly Pandan; Consisting simply 
of a goat’s horn, with five holes for 
the fingers, and a sinall aperture at 
the end forthe mouth. It is exceed. 
ingly difficult to produce any sound 
whatever from this small instrument; 
but the shepherd made the air resound 
with its shrill notes: and we boughe 
his pipe. 

VIEW OF ATHENS AT SUN-SET. 

As the hills opened at the other 
extremity towards sun-set, such a 
prospect of Achesg and the Athenian 
Plain,with all the surrounding scenery, 
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burst upon ovr view, as never has 
been, nor can be described. It pre- 
sented from the mouth or gap, facing 
the city, which divides Corydallus 
upon the south, now called the Laurel 
Mountain, from A®galeon, a project- 
ing part of Mount Parnes upon the 
north, immediately before descending 
into the extensive olive-plantations 
which cover all this side of the plain, 
tupon the banks of the Cephissus. 
There is no spot whence Athens may 
be seen that can compare with this 
point of view; and if, after visiting 
the city, any one should leave it 
without coming to this eminence to 
enjoy the prospect here afforded, he 
will have formed a very inadequate 
conception of its unspeakable gran- 
deur; for al} that nature and art, by 
every marvellous combination of vast 
and splendid objects, can possibly 
exhibit, aided by the most surprising 
effect of colour, light, and shade, is 
here presented to the spectator. The 
wretched representations made of the 
scenes in Greece, even by the best 
designs yet published in books of 
travels, have often been a subject of 
regret among those who have wit- 
nessed its extraordinary beauties; and, 
in the list of them, perhaps few may 
be considered as inferior to the nu- 
merous delineations which have ap- 
peared of this extraordinary city. 
But, with such a spectacle before his 
eyes as this now alluded to, how 
deeply does the traveller deplore, that 
the impression is not only transitory 
as far as he is concerned in its enjoy- 
ment, but that it is utterly incapable 
of being transmitted to the minds of 
others, 
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[In this work we have the pleasure to in- 

toduce our readeps te a production as 
elegant in its execution as mteresting in 
MS plan, It will be seem by the speei- 
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mens which we have select 
has performed his Herenieas ee 
_ singular taste and ability.] ~ 





THE WORD CLASsi¢C, 

| egrrexeyo exception may be takey 

A to the term ** classic, as too in. 
discriminate in its acceptation, But 
this is a question of taste, and the term 
itself is, at best, arbitrary. That fond. 
ness for system, which marshals poets 
in the mass by reigns and periods, and 
still more absurdly,by the metallic ages 
of gradual degeneracy, has led tomuch 
common- place declamation, and much 
tasteless injustice, as to the decay of 

oetry, and as to the claims of particu. 
ar poets to the rank of classical. 

The word §* classic” is not, how. 
ever, necessarily the symbol of the 
highest order of excellence. One of 
the senses affixed to it by Johnson is 
‘‘relating to antique authors.” It 
may therefore be ysed in simple con. 
tra-distinction to the modern Latin 
poets, such as Fracastouius, or Puli, 
tian, 

The term ‘classic’ seems also a 
convenient designation, as distinguish 
ing the Pagan from the Christian poets 
Prudentius is often slid in among the 
classics; and 1 had in fact prepared 
for this collection an extract from his 
‘¢ Essay against Symmachus.” But it 
occurred to me that I was equally 
bound to include Gregorius of Nazi- 
antzen, and Prosper, and Fortunatus, 
and Synesius,and Sidonius A pollinans: 
‘sa line stretching out to the crack of 
doom.’ I have therefore set aside the 
Latin poets of the Christian church, ag 
forming a Class by themselves. 

RHYME. ‘ 

To the merits of rnyme I am not im 
sensible. In didactic verse, when 
science is to be familiarized, or recon 
dite philosophy unfolded and illus- 
trated, the writer who discards rhyme 
will forego the valuable advantage ® 
condensing and Hlumuinating his mat 
ter, by that concise, perspicuous, # 
antithetic arrangement of languages 
which is favourable to the deductions 
of argument.’ The terse emp 
character of rhymed measure, © 
point of its close, and the u ard 
of its structure, adapt it to roum b im 
riod of sententious morality ae =i 
pressive eftect; to place w ". 
sentiments in that contrast of at ae 
on, which consists with turns ' 
and strokes of satire; and ” ey. 
thought with neatness, in shor 
sions of the elegiac Or Cplat yg, 
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kind. The minute elegance of rhyme 
js also in unison with whatever is deli- 
cately refined, elaborately polished, or 
effeminately tender. The patriot may 
breathe the ardour of liberty in blank 
verse, but the lover must sigh in 
rhyme. 
TRANSLATION, 

Much as _ has been written on the 

subject of translation, I know not, 
even yet, that its true principles have 
been accurately defined; or that the 
line has been drawn, with sufficient ri- 
gour and exactness, between verbal 
metaphrase and paraphrastical licence. 
Some critics, even in the present day, 
appear to think that a translator 
has only to render the letter of his 
author, without adding or omitting; 
while others allow the latitude, not 
merely of Consulting the genius of a 
modern language by synonymous or 
circuitous expressions, but of running 
a sort of rivalry with the original: im- 
proving the author where he is judged 
susceptible of improvement, and mo- 
difying his faults, and supplying his 
deficiencies, where he is judged faulty 
or deficient. On this subject I shall 
effer some remarks; both that the 
reader may be in possession of the 
principles by which I hawe endeavour. 
ed to regulate my own practice. and 
that he may be enabled to judge for 
himself whether these principles be or 
be not founded on reason. 
_ Much of the notion, that to please 
1s a translator’s first object, has arisen 
from that superciliousness with which 
men of classical erudition are accus- 
tomed to look down oa thosewhom they 
consider as unlearned. It is however 
a mistake, that the readers of transla- 
tions read for amusement only : or that 
Homer, andJ uvenal,and Sallust, are in- 
spected only by unlettered persons, 
Translations are most in request with 
persons of cultivated understandings ; 
with literary women, and with men of 
active inquiring minds, and an appe- 
tite for letters; but whose occupa- 
tions in busy professional life have 
precluded them from the advantage of 
Studying the classics in .the original 
languages. Such persons do not read 
merely to amuse their fancy ; they read 
for the purpose of placing themselves 
00 a level, in point of literary taste and 
information, with finished scholars. 
To these persons a faithful version of 
a classic possesses a value, wholly in- 
dependent of the gratification arisio 


from elegant language, or polishe 
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sentiment; and, with respect to them, 
the translator who improves his au- 
thor, improves, not to delight, but te 
mislead. 

HOMER. 

Homer must not be tried by the 
standard of modern taste. The coarse- 
ness of his occasional details, the pro- 
lixity of his speeches, the puerility of 
of some of his fables, are charge- 
able on the manners of his age. His 
genius is the genius of ancient bardism; 
borrowing its conceptions from the 
fresh and original observations of 
living and inanimate nature, and of 
the busy scenes of human life. Both 
Homer and Shakespeare drew imme- 
diately from nature; the latter did not 
derive his knowledge of men and 
things through the strainers of civili- 
zation; and this want of what has been 
called the advantage of learning effect- 
ed for him what the state of :manners, 
in a rude age, had effected for Homer. 
In both we see the same forcible and 
unaffected 1 of circumstances, 
~whether great or little ; the same ver- 
satility of fancy and intuitiveness of 
feeling ; and the same strong specific 
likeness of character. 

Nature seems to me the grand dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Homer. 
His critics have preferred defining his 
character by sublimity ; and this sub- 
limity perhaps has not been very hap- 
pily Hlustrated, Pope represents Ho- 
mer as * firing the heavens,”” like his 
own Jupiter; and seems to suppose 
that he is most himself in scenes of 
vehemenceand terror. But,in putting 
Omnipotence in action, Homer is per- 
haps excelled by Hesiod. Itisinthe se- 
rene majesty of Deity in repose that the 
powers of his genius appear most asto~ 
nishing, and in that meatal sublime 
which is conversant with human pas- 
sion. When we have once i agp a 
giant, it requires no great effort to 
make him stride, in three steps, from 
one promontory to another; but it is 
not every poet who can represent 
Achilles receiving in his tent the e:n- 
bassy from Agamemnon with thecalm 
severity of dignified resentment, of 
siting his thigh with a start of gene- 
rous emotion at the sight of the Gre. 
cian ships in fames. 


From the Iliad. 
SUIT OF THETIS'TO JUPITER. 


Nazar his swift-sailing ships indignant sate 
The noble son of Peieus, fleet of foot 
Achilles; nor frequented he, as wont, 
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The hero-honour’d council, nor the field ; 

But, with his heart thus preying on itself, 

Remain’d aloof ; yet panting secretly 

For shouts of battle and the shock of war. 

Now, when the twelfth day broke, at length 
return’d 

The ever-living gods, together all 

Ascending up Olympus ; at their head 

Went Jupiter. Nor Thetis then forgot 

Her son’s injunctions : but at once emerg’d 

From the sca-wave, and, with the break of 
dawn, 

Rose upward into heaven, and touch'd the 
mount. 

There found she Jove, of far-discerning eyes, 

Lone sitting, from ali other gods apart, 

On many-cragg’d Olympus’ highest ridge, 

And sate before him. Then, her left hand 
clasp’d . 

Around his knees, her right beneath his chin 

Extended held, in word and posture thus 

A suppliant, the Saturnian king besought : 

«¢ Oh Father Jove! if ere by word or deed 

I could delight thee, now fulfil my wish ; 

Give honour to my son, whose days are short 

Among the living ; for the king of men, 

Ev’n Agamemnon, hath entreated him 

With foul reproach, and seizing on his prize 

Retains her. But, oh wise, oh heavenly 
Jove ! 

Honour him thou ! vouchsafe the Trojan host 

The victory, till that the Greeks regard 

With reverent fear, and magnify my son!” 

She said. The gatherer of the clouds of 

heav’n 

Answer’d her nothing ; but immoveable 

Sate long in silence. She, as she had grasp’d 

His knees, so clinging held them ; and again, 

Not so repuls’d, demanded: ** Openly 

Grant me this promise, and confirm the 
same, 

Or now refuse me; for in thee abides 

No fear. Then speak, that I may know too 
well 

How little honour’d in thy thoughts am I 

Over ail the goddesses in heaven.” But 
Jove, : 

Gatherer of clouds, sigh’d heavily, and spake: 

It is a deed of mischief thou hast done ; 

Turning on me the bickering enmity 

Of Juno, who will goad me with her taunts. 

Ev'n now unceasingly, though still in vain, 

Before the Immortals she rebukes me thus, 

And speaks of succour'd Troy. But go, de- 


part, i. 

Lest Juno should perceive.thee. Leave to 
mé : ' 

The care of this; and that thou may’st be- 
lieve, 


I give the nod, that greatest signin heav'n ; 

If I but bent this brow, that will’d decree 

Is past recall ; unchangeable it stands ; 

Its truth is sure, nor shall its promise fail.” 

He spoke, and bowed his forehead, knittcd 
stern ’ 

With dark’ning brows ; the agitated louks, 

Dropping ambrosia, round th’ immortal head 


Of Heaven’s king shoole and ‘ent, 
Olympian hill. one “one 
So their deep consult ended, they at 
Roth parted ; She from off the gilded 
Leap’d headlong down into the depths — : 
Jove passed within his palace. All the “4 
ose, and stood up together from their 
To meet the sire of heaven. His 
none 
Awaited there, but towards hj 
turn’d : * 7 


And stood: he pass’d and sat i 
throne, ‘ li 


coming 


a 


HESIOD. 


Hesiodus Ascrzeus, or the Ascrzap 
has left us some biographical particu. 
lars of himself in his writings, We 
learn that his father, in distressed cir. 
cumstances, emigrated from Cuma jn 
féoliato Ascra, a village in Beotia, 
at the foot of Mount Helicon ; that he 
-had a law-suit with his brother Perses, 
who obtained the chief share of the 
patrimony by bribing the judges: and 
that he had once crossed the strait of Bus 
ripus to the isle of Eubcea, on occasion 
of a poetical contest, and won a tripid 
as the prize, which he dedicated to the 
Muses of Helicon. It has been pre. 


‘tended, on the faith of a clumsy fabri 


cation of the age of Adrian, that his 
€ompetitor was Homer; but Cicero 
considers Homer as preceding Hesiod 
by several ages. 

The poems of Hesiod contain those 
curious legends of mythologized his- 
tory, which are found in the ancient 
theologies of all nations, and which 
bear a striking affinity to the records 
of sacred Scripture. Such are the or'- 
gin of labour through the instrumen- 
tality of woman, the concealment of 
the children of Heaven-in a dark cave, 
and the attempt of a giant with many 
voices to usurp a universal empire 
over Gods and men, The dry titles 
of these poems, and certain homely de- 
tails in the poems thetnselves, have 
repelled curiosity; but they are asst 
redly mistaken, who entertain a notion 
that his poetry is little else than a 0o 
menclature of gods, and a string ht 
saws and proverbs. Voltaire thoug 
the Pandora of Hesiod superior in H 
gance to any thing of the kind in BO 
mer, To Hesiod “om is ets 
his ages, Virgil for his conce| 
a poem on busbaidéy and Milton bi 
his battle of angels; and ee 
beautiful moral: allegories 1 «elle 
Works‘and Days,” has arisen OF 
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xnown apologue of Hercules, Sloth and 

Virtue. 

DISPENSATIONS OF PROVIDENCE TO THE 
JusT AND THE UNJUST. 


Wit crooked judgments, lo! the oath’s dread 
God ' 

Avenging runs, and tracks them where they 
trod. 

Rough are the ways of Justice as the sea, 

Drage’d to and fro by men’s corrupt decree : * 

Bribe-pamper’d mea! whose hands pervert- 
ing draw 

The right aside and warp the wrested law. 


Though, while Corruption on their sentence 


waits, 

They thrust pale Justice from their haughty 
gates 5 

Invisible their steps the Virgin treads, 

And musters evils o’er their sinful heads. 

She with the dark of air her form arrays, 

And walks in awful grief the city ways ; 

Her wail is heard, her tear upbraiding falls 

O’es their stain’d manners, their devoted 
walls, 

But they who never from the right have 
stray’d, 

Who as the citizen the stranger aid ; 

They and their cities flourish ; genial Peace 

Dwells in their borders, and their youth 
increase « 

Nor Jove, whose radiant eyes behold afar, 

Hangs forth in Heaven the signs of grievous 
war. 

Nor dearth nor scath the upright just pur- 
sues 5 

Feasts all their care ; while earth abundance 
strews. _ 

Rich are their mountain oaks: the topmost 
tree 

The acorns fill; its trunk the hiving bee: 

Their sheep with fleeces pant ; their women’s 
race 

Refiect both parents in the infant face: 

Still flourish they, nor tempt with ships the 
main 3 

The fruits of earth are pour’d from every 
plain. 

But o’er the wicked race, to whom belong 
The thought of evil and the deed of wrong, - 
Saturnian Jove, of wide beholding eyes, 
Bids the dark signs of retribution rise : 

And oft the crimes of one destructive fall, 

The crimes of one are visited on all. ) 

The God sends down his angry plagues from 
high, 

Famine and pestilence; in heaps they die : 

He smites with barrenness the marriage bed, 

And generations moulder with the dead : 

Again in vengeance of his wrathyhe falls 

On their great hosts, and breaks their totter- 
ing walls ; 

Scatters their ships of war ; and where the 
sea 

Heaves high its mountain billows, there is 

e. 

Ponder, oh judges ! in your ipmost thought 

he retribution by his vengeance wrought. 
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Invisible the gods are ever nigh, 

Pass through the midst and bend th’ all-seg= 
Ing eye: 

The men whe grind the poor, who wrest the 
right, 

Awless of Heaven's revenge, are naked to 
their sight. 

For thrice ten thousand holy demons rove 

This breathing world, the delegates of Jove. 

Guardians of man, their glance alike surveys 

The upright judgments, and th’ uarighteous 
ways. 

A virgin pure is Justice, and her birth 

August from him who rules the heavens and 
earth ; 

A creature glorious to the gods on high, 

Whose mansion is yon everlasting sky. 

Driven by despiteful wrong she takes her 
seat, 

In lowly grief, at Jove’s eternal feet. 

There of the soul unjust her plaints ascend ; 

So rue the nations when their kings offend: 

When, — wiles and brooding thoughts 
of ill, 

They bend the laws and wrest them to their 
will. 

Oh! gorged with gold, ye kingly judges, 
hear ! 

Make straight your paths; your crooked 
judgments fear ; 

That the foul record may no more be seen, 

Erased, forgotton, as it ne’er had been! 


TYRTEUS, 


Tyrtzus, the son of Archimbrotuss 
was born at Miletus, the capital of 
Tonia ; but was naturalized in Athens: 
where he appears to have presided in 
a school of music and poetry, which 
the Greeks studied, not as mere liberal 
arts, but as honourable and important 
sciences. It is a common tradition, 
that the Spartans being worsted in the 
Messenian war, consulted the De!phic 
oracle, and were directed to request a 
general from the Athenians ; who, in 
ridicule, sent them the poet Tyrtzus. 
Why this should have been m ridicule 
is not very apparent. £schylus, im. 
mortat by his tragic poetry, was no less 
famed asa watrior in the battle of Ma- 
rathon and the sea-fight of Salamis. 
Some account for the scornful inten- 
tion by supposing Tyrtzus deformed, 
ind blind of an eye: a species of mili. 


tary disqualification, which would 
equaliy have affected Agesilaus and 
Hannibal. It is added, however, that 
Tyrtzeus animated the Spartan soldiers 
by his martial poetry, to sucha pitch of 
‘enthusiasm, that they at.once overcame 
the Messenians. In all this there is 
not a syllable of truth. The process 
of this poetic influence must be ec- 
knowledged toa be somewhat xed 

whea 
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when it is considered that, after the as- 
sociation of Tyrtzus in the command, 
the Spartans were baffled by the ro- 
mantic valour of Aristomenes for the 
space of eleven years; nor did they at 
length obtain possession of the fortress 
of Eira, into which the brave Messe. 
nians had withdrawn themselves, by 
any sudden burst of extraordinary he- 
roism, but through the instrumenta- 
lity of a Lacedzmonian slave and a 
Messenian adultress. The fact pro- 
bably is, that Tyrtzus, like all other 
Atheni.ns, had borne arms; and that 
both the studied slight and the poetic 
inspiration are equally chimerical. 
The compositions remaining of Tyr- 
teus breathe a high spirit of military 
honour, The style is nervous and 
close, yet easy and perspicuous. 


WAR ELEGY. 


Nor on the lips, nor yet in memory’s trace 

Should that man live, though rapid in the 
race, 

And firm in wrestling ; though Cyclopian 
might 

Re his, and fleetness like a whirlwind’s flight: 

Though than Tithonus lovelier to behold; 

Like Cynaras, or Midas, grac’d with gold ; 

Than Pelop’s realm more kingly his domain ; 

More sweet his language than Adrastus’ 
Strain 5 

Not though he boast all else of mortal praise, 

Yet want the glory of the warrgpr’s bays. 

He is not brave who not endures the sight 

Of blood ; nor, man to man, in closest fight, 

Still pants to press the foe: here bravery lies ; 

And here of human fame the chietest prize. 

This noblest badge the youth of honour 

| bears, 

And this the brightest ornament he wears, 

This, as a common good, the state possess, 

And a whole people, here, their sokety bless, 

Firm and unyielaing, when the armed man 

Still presses on, and combats in the van ; 

And casts the thought ef shameful flight 
away; 

And patient: daring, to the perilous fray 

Presents his life and soul; and with his eye 

And voice exhorts his fellow men to die, 

Here is the warrior found; this, this is 
bravery. 

He breaks the bristling phalanx from afar; 

His foresight rules the floating wave of war ; 

Failen in the foremost ranks, he leaves a 
name, 

His father’s glory, and his country’s fame. 

Ail on the front, he bears full many a wound, 

That rived his breast-plate and his buckler’s 
round ; 

Old men and youths let fall the sosrowing 
teary 

And a whole people mourns around his bier, 

Fame decks his tomb, aad shall his children 
grace, 

And chilcren’s children, to their latest race, 





For ne’er his name, his generous 9} 
Though tomb’d in earth, h Bos dies 
ans gied Wes 
o dared, persisting, in the field rems? 
: 4 remain 
And act his deeds, till number’d wisi, - 
slain: ; rd with the 
While charging thousands rush’ resisting 
stood, , nh 
And, for his sons and coun dh 
blood. EP 
But if, escaping the long sleep of death 
He wins the splendid battle’s glorious wreath; 
Him with fond gaze gray sires and 
behold, ; 
And life is pleasant, till his days areolg, | 
Conspicuous midst the citizens, he wears 
The silver glory of his snowy hairs. 
None ’gainst his peace conspire with shame. 
less hate, 
None seek to wrong the saviour of the state; 
The younger, and his equals, reverent rise; 
His elders quit their seats, with honouring 
eyes ; 
Then to this height of generous deeds anpire; 
And ae | the soul of war thy patriot bosom 
re. 
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ANACREON, 

TO A PAINTER. 
Best of painters! now dispense 
All thy tinted eloquence ; 
Master of the roseate art, 
Paint the mistress of my heart, 
Paint her, absent though she be, 
Paint her as described by me. 

Paint her ‘hair in tresses flowing ; 
Black as jet its ringlets glowing ; 
If the pallet soar so high, 

Paint their humid fragrancy. 
Let the colour smoothly show 
The gentle prominence of brow; 
Smooth as ivory let it shine, 
Under locks of glossy twine. 

Now her eyebrows length’ning bend; 
Neither sever them, nor blend: 
Imperceptible the space 
Of their meeting arches trace 5 
Be the picture like the maid ; 

Her dark eye-lids fringed with shade. 
Now the real glance inspire; 

Let it dart a liquid fire ; 

Let her eyes reflect the day, 

Like Minerva’s, hazel-gray, 
Like those of Venus, swimming bright, 
Brimful of moisture and of light. 
Now her faultless nose desiga 

In its flowing aquiline: 

Let her cheeks transparent gleam, 
Like to roses strew'd in cream 5 

Let her lips seduce to bliss, 
Pouting to provoke the kiss. 

Now her chin minute expressy 
Rounded into prettiness 5 
There let all the graces play 3 
In that dimpled circle stray j 
Round her bended neck delay§ 
Marble pillar, onthe sight 
Shedding smooth its slippery white, fot 















For the rest, let drapery swim 
In purplish folds o’er every limb 3 
But with flimsy texture show 
The shape, the skin, that partial glow. 
Enough—herself appears ; "tis done; 
The picture breathes; the paint will 
speak anon. 


PIN DAR. 

Neither in his numbers, which are 
strictly metrical, nor in the plan of his 
poems, which are of uniform contri- 
vance, is Pindar, as he appears to us, 
that foaming enthusiast, that maniacal 
bard, that “furious prophet,’’ which 
the received opinion would lead us to 
believe. We see in Pindar a man of 
genius, escaping from the barren mo- 
notony of his subject, with an intui- 
tive judgment and facility, which to 
the Greeks, who listened with interest 
to their historic legends and mytholo- 

ical tales,must have appeared delight- 
ful. Pindar saw that a chariot-race 
could admit of no variety; he there- 
fore merely used his subject and his 
hero, as hints for different episodes ; 
not confusedly jumbled together, but 
growing out of each other. If the 
conqueror in the race had any preten- 
sions to a descent from gods or heroes, 
he seized the occasion, by tracing his 
pedigree, to emblazon his ode with fa- 
bulous marvels, or heroic exploits ; if 
this were denied him, he struck out 
some moral truth, which he proceeded 
to illustrate from some tale of mythi- 
cal lore; this tale suggested another ; 
and that perhaps a third ; but they all 
hinged together ; and he brought back 
the reader, at the close, to the subject 
from which he had digressed. Anat- 
tention to this method of Pindar will 
show that, so far from bounding along 
onan ungovernable Pegasus, nothing 
can be more steady, or more managed, 
than his p2ces; nothing more systema- 
tic than the structure of his poems, or 
more lucid than the disposition of his 
subject; and his style also, so far from 
Sweeping along with the rapidity 
ascribed to it, is rather grave and so- 
lemn ; and invested with a certain com- 
Cigars and stately energy. The art of 

is plan is however the result of a fe- 
icity of genius, and not of labour. 
Critics of the French school, who talk 
of Pindar’s metaphoric diction as ex- 
Ceeding the just limits of what they, 
Cantingly, call a correct style, appear 
to fancy that he fashioned these bold 
metaphors on the anyil, with a forced 
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heat, and a pedantic ambition to be 
great and swelling; but they 
show that they understand neither the 
ae ee manners, nor that of 
the ek language. There is no la. 
bour in Pindars and there cannot be a 
greater proof of the vulgar mi 
tion respecting him, than the common 
comparison of Pindar with Gray; 
whose whole poetical life was con. 
sumed in the painful elaboration of a 
few slender odes, in which we trace 
the common-places of a scholar’s read. 
ing, and perceive the odour of the 
lamp. ollins bears an infinitely 
closer resemblance to the simple spon. 
taneousness, the fine abstraction, and 
ideal sublime of Pindar; but perhaps 
if we wished for a parallel with Pin. 
dar’s odes, we must seek it in the odeg 
and chorusses of Milton. We perceive 
in the lyrics of Milton, and in the odes 
of Pindar, a similar copiousness of 
words and thoughts and images, roli- 
ing forth, as if involuntarily, trom the 
deep and abundant sources of fanc 
and reflection: a similar severe a 
chaste style, relieved by a freshness of 
colour, and picturesqueness of manner 
in descriptive se and the inter- 
mixture of gorgeously-romantic ima- 
gery; a similar lofty and calm ab- 


_stractedness of imagination; and the 


same purity and unworldliness of feel. 
ing; the same religious tone, and al. 
most oracular emphasis, in the utter. 
ing of moral truths. 


ONOMACRITUS. 
UNDER THE NAME OF ORPHEWUS, 

Onomacritus was a priest and sooth- 
sayer of Athens. He professed to be 
in possession of certain oracular verses 
of the poet Muszus; which he dis- 
pensed to the people for a pecuniary 
emolument. He was in high favour 
with Hipparchus ; but, being charged 
by.-Lasus, a poet and philosopher of 
Hermione, with issuing forged oracles, 
he was banished. He afterwards made 
one of the deputation from the princes 
of Thessaly, seat to the Persian king, 
for the purpose of inviting the invasion 
of Greece; and he is said to have pre. 
dicted to Xerxes that he would throw 
a bridge over the Hellespont: a pro- 
phecy which naturally tended to ite 
own accomplishment. He is thoughe 
to be the real author of the poems 
ascribed to Orpheus. The probability 
is that he was in possession of certain 
genuine Orphic fragments, which Let 
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wsed as the ground-work of his fabri- 
cation. 


FROM THE ORPHIC REMAINS. 
I. 
Ons self-existent lives ; created things 
Arise from him ; and he is all in all. 
No mortal sight may see him ; yet himself 
Sees all that live. He out of good can bring 
Evil to men; dread battle; tearfol woes ; 
He, and no other. Open to thy sight 
Were all the chain of things, could’st thou 
behold 
The godhead, ere as yet he step’d on earth. 
My son! I will display before thine eyes 
His footsteps, and his mighty hand of power. 
Himself I cannot see. The rest is veil'd 
In clouds ; and ten-fold darkness intercepts 
His presence. None discerns the lord of men 
But he, the sole-begotten, of the tribe 
Of old Chaldeans ; he, to whom was known 
‘The path of stars, and how the moving sphere 
Rolls round this earth, in equal circle framed, 
Self-balanced on her centre. Tis the God 
Who rules the breathing winds, that sweep 
around 
The vault of air, and round the flowing swell 
Of the deep watery element ; and shows 
Forth, from on high, the glittering strength 
of flame. 
Himself, above the firmament’s broad arch, 
Sits on a throne of gold ; the round earth lies 
Under his feet. He stretches his right hand 
To th’ uttermost bounds of ocean, and the 
root 
Of mountains trembles at his touch: nor 
stands 
Before his mighty power. For he alone 
All-heavenly is, and all terrestrial things 
Are wrought by him. First, midst, and last, 
he holds | 
With his omniscient grasp. So speaks the 
lore 
Of ancient wisdom ; so the man who sprang 
Forth from the cradling waters-speaks ; who 
took 
The double tables of the law from God ; 
Other to speak were impious. Every limb 
I tremble, and my spirit quakes within. 


Jove is the first and last ; who th’ infant thun- 
der hurld; 
Jove is the head and midst ; the framer of the 
world ; 
Jove is a male ; a nymph of bloom immortal, 
ove ; . 
Jove is oe base of earth, and starry Heaven 
. above. 
Jove is the breath of all ; the force ef quench- 
less flame ; 
The root of ocean Jove; the sun and moon 
the same. 
Jove is the king, the sire, whence generation 
Sprang ; 
One strength, one demon, great, on whom all 
. beings hang; 
His regal body grasps the vast material round; 
There fire, easth, air, and wave, and day and 
** © pight are found; 


Wisdom, first maker, th 
poe Love 3 2 NGEES Wd FOF el 
these concentering fill : 
of Jove. gs 2 mighty fan 
Til. 


Hear me, thou! for ever whirli 

iy hoe 

Hear, Gaigtes ies haps, "Wes : 

Sun sneteiies T goldeh pene all “ 
teeming out of thee! 





THEOCRITUS, 
THE YOUNG HERCULES, 

Ir chanced upon a time, when Hercules 

Was ten months old, him with his-brother. 
twin, th 

The younger by a night, when freshly bathed, 

And suckied full with milk, Alemena placed 

Within the brazen shield Amphitryon stripp'd 

From Pteleraus, when he fell in 

Then the fair woman, touching with he 
hand 

The head of both the infants, whisper’d thus; 

“*Sleep, oh my boys! a gentle sleep ; the 
sleep 

That wakes again ; sleep, sweetest souls, dea 
twins! 

Sleep, happy brothers! happy till the dawn! 

She spoke, and rock’d the ample shield; 

and them ry: 

Sleep overcame. But, when in middle night 

The Bear turn’d westering, near Orion’s star, 

And he his shoulder broad display’d ia 
heaven, 

Then, brooding many mischiefs, Juno sent 

Two heinous monsters; rustling, as they 
roll’d, 

On azure spires, they, “twixt the hollow 
chinks 

Of the wide mgnsion’s gate-posts, glided in 

Athwart the threshold, goaded by her threats, 

There to devour the infant Hercules. 

They, ‘grovelling on the earth, still roll’é 
along 

On their blood-pamper’d bellies ; as they 
went, “ 

They shot a flame malignant from their eyess 

And dropp’d a poisonous foam. But, whea 
they came as 

Close nigh the babes, with forky-quivering 
tongues 

Licking their gaping jaws, both waked zt 
once; 

Alcmena’s darling children ; both at once 

Sprang up awake; for they were in the ey¢ 

©: ail-o’erseeing Jove ; and sudden light . 

Flash’d through the chamber. One shriek 


out aloud ‘ 
Feeling the noxious snakes, that slippe'y 


crept 
Within the hollow buckler’s rim, and by 
At their grim fangs; so struggling with his 


He discomposed the soft and woollen 
And spura’4 it lwose from off hiw, and 
fain To 
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To fly. The other faced them full, and 
seized 

With straining grasp, and bound them hard 
in knots, 

Squeezing the serpents’ necks, abhors'd of 
heaven, 

Where lurk’d the heinous poisons They their 
spires 


Coil’d round the later born and sucking babe, 
Whe ne’er with tears had wet his nurse's 
breast 5 
And loosed again their writhing folds, and 
shrank 
With agonizing scales, and strove to slip 
From the constraining knot. Alcmena heard 
The tumult, and, first waking, sudden cried: 
“Rise, my Amphitryo ; for a shivering fear 
Seizes upon me: rise 5 nor wait to bind 
The sandals on thy feet. Dost thou not hear 
Our youngest son, how loud his cries? and lo! 
Discern’st thou not, that in untimely night 
The walls are visible, as in the shine 
Of the clear morning? something, husband 
dear! 
Something of strange and of miraculous 
Is now within our dwelling; yea, even now.” 
She said; and he, complying with his 
spouse, 
Descended from the bed, and reach’d his hand 
To grasp in haste his high«wrought sword, 
that still 
lore at the cedar-framed couch’s head, 
Hung on a nail; he snatch’d the twisted thong, 
And with his left hand drew the scabbard off, 
Fram’d of the lete-tree. Suddenly again 
The chamber sank in gloom ; then loud he 
call*d 
The menials, breathing hard in slumbers deep 
** Snatch quick a burning firebrand from the 
hearth, 
My servants teehast¢, unbar your doors, and 
rise, 
My trusty servants !” so he call’d aloud ; 
And straight the menials came, each in his 
hand 
A flaming torch ; and all the house was fill’d 


_ With the wide-hastening throng. They,when 


they saw 
The little Hercules, who firmly grasp’d 


The two huge serpents in his straining hands; 


Shriek’d out ; but he stretch’d in Amphitry- 
on’s view 

The gasping snakes ; and, in his joy, leap’d up 

Like a young child; and laughingly before 

His father’s feet cast the fell monsters down, 

Lethargic now in death. Alcmena laid 

The froward Iphicles upon her breast ; 

The whilst Amphitryo placed the other babe 

Beneath the fleecy cloak ; and sought again 

The bed which he had left, and broken sleep. 


MELEAGER., 
CHARMS OF THE SEX. 
On locks, that Damo’s forehead wreathe ! 
Oh Heliodora’s sandal’d fee: ! 
And oh Timarion’s doors, that breathe 
Moist odours from her chamber sweet 5 
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A tender luxury of light ; 

Oh fillet ! blooming fresh to sighe 
On Dorothea’s flower-twined head ! 
Love! not thy golden quiver hides, 

In close reserve the winged dart ; 
Each arrow through my vitals glides ; 

I feel, I feel them in my heart ! 


“0 PLAYING AT HEARTS. 

ve acts the tennis-player's part 
And throws to dhue tay panties heart. 
Heliodora! ere it fall, 

Let Desire catch swift the ball ; 

Let her in the ball-court move 
Fellow in the game with Love ; 

If thou throw me back again, 

I shall ef foul play complain. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Asa didactic poet and reasoner ia 
verse, there is no writer, with the ex- 
ception of Pope, who can be compared 
with Lucretius. His skill and perspi- 
cuity in pressing his inferences and pur- 
suing his trains of argument, are as- 
sisted by the lucid elegance of his lan- 
guage, and a style emphatical and 
clear. His luminous and nervous dic- 
tion, and the grandeur of his versifica- 
tion, throw over the abstruseness of 
metaphysics a splendid and agreeable 
colouring; and the unremitted ardour 
of his manner, no Jess than the fertility 
of his matter, enables him to take full 
and despotic possession of the faculties 
of the reader. If his knowledge of 
physics, and particularly of astronomy, 
appear often limited and imperfect, 
his mind was evidently exercised by a 
minute observation of natural pheno- 
mena, and imbued with no inconsider- 
able portion of general science. With 
his fondness for scientific demonstra- 
tions drawn from subjects of natural 
philosophy, and his expertness in lo- 
gical processes of reasoning, he com- 
bines the seldom-associated qualities 
of a rich and excursive imagination, 
and a genius which delights in glowing 
creations of imagery, and in bold and 
magnificent conceptions. His poetry 
is marked by a peculiar romantic wild- 
ness, and a kind of gloomy and melan- 
choly sublimity: yet his fancy is 
equally conversant with soft and smil- 
ing images, and the delicate srouping 
of some of his figures would furnis 
subjects for the pencil and the chisel, 
The philosophy of ‘* The Garden,” 
founded in its moral theory on a close 
obsérvation of the constitution of cur 
nature, had instructed him that sere- 
nity and Comteat are the concomitants 
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of temperate habits and moderated de. 
sires; and that dissatisfaction and re. 
morse follow vice as its shadow. Some 

assagesin ** The Nature of Things,” 
breathe a moral wisdom worthy of 
Socrates or Plato. The pruriency of 
certain descriptions in the poem has 
subjected Lucretius to the charge of 
favouring libertinism. Thatthey will 
have this effect on minds already viti- 
ated must be admitted; but they, 
who perceive in the physiological dis. 
quisitions of Lucretius a mere design 
to pamper the passions, would equally 
feel their imaginations inflamed by a 
lecture on anatomy. 


TRIUMPH OF PHILOSOPHY OVER SVU- 
PERSTITION. 


Ow earth in bondage base existence lay, 

Bent down by Superstition’s iron sway. 

She from the Heavens disclosed her mon- 
strous head, 

And, dark with grisly aspect, scowling dread, 

Elung o’er the sons of men: but towards the 
skies 

A man of Greece dared lift his mortal eyes, 

And first resisting stood: not him the fame 

Of Deities, the lightning’s fotky flame, 

Or muttering murmurs of the threat’ning sky 

Repress’d ; but roused hissoul’s great energy 

To break the bars that interposing lay, 

And through che gates of nature burst his 
way. 

That sy of soul a passage found ; 

The flaming walls that close the world around 

He far o’erleap’d ; his spirit soar’d on high 

Through the vast whole, the one infinity : 

Victor, he brought the tidings from the skies, 

What things in nature may, or may not, rise ; 

What stated laws a power finite assign, 

And still with bounds impassable confine, 

Thus trod beneath our feet the phantom lies; 

We mount o’er Superstition to the skies. 

But fear restrains me, lest perchance thou 

deem 

My precepts school thee in an impious scheme, 

And lead thee into sin: yet rumour old 

Of thy religion’s impious deeds has told. 

‘The flower of Grecian chiefs in Aulis stains 

With Iphigenia’s blood Diana’s fanes ; 

She, when her virgin locks the fillet tied 

That on her cheeks hung loose on either side, 

When near she saw her father pensive stand, 

And priests conceal the knife with stealthy 
hand, 

And her surrounding countrymen in tears, 

On earth she knelt with mute beseeching 
fears: 

Yet could it not, alas! avail to save 

That co the king a father’s name she gave. 

Snatch'd tothe altar, trembling and forlorn, 

Not as a brice in pomps of marriage borne, 

But in her blooming marriageable prime, 

To bleed the victim of a father’s crime, 

Pollution foul! his wind-bound fleet to speed; 

Aad yet religion could persuade the deed, 


HORACE, 
TO A RICH MaW. 


No fretted gold, nor iv ea 

Around my vaulted sels A Fa 

Cleft in Hymeéttian woods, recline 

On marble columns hewn from Afric's 

Nor have I climb’d, a stranger heir 

To childless Attalus’ imperial chai; - 

Nor modest wives for me have spun. 

The threads that from the reel in purple rag: 

I only boast a faithful heart ; 

A vein free—flowing of poetic art ; 

And that the great have sought the door 

Of my poor cot: I ask of heaven no more: 

Nor, at my generous patron's hand, 

A larger bounty restlessly demand. 

Day treads on day in ceaseless haste, 

And moons, new-orb’d, ia Waning circuit 
waste ; ; 

You, on the edge of death, design 

Your walls, and hire the labourers of the 
mine; 

Forgetful, while you build on high, 

That the hewn marble may your tomb supply, 

Onward you push the Baian shore 

By piles encroaching on the watery roar; 

Impatient of the mean domain 

Which earth can limit, or a’strand contain, 

But, though you thrust, in wealthy pride, 

The landmark of the neighbouring field aside; 

Though o’er your client’s humble mound, 

In lust of avarice, you disdainful bound; 

Though husband, wife, in exile stray, 

Hug their poor babes, and bear their Gots 
away, 

Yet no more certain mansions wait 

The greedy lord of all this guilty state, 

Than the devouring grave’s abode, 

His destined term, and barrier of his road. 

Why further bend your wishfuleyes, 

When here the goal of your ambition lies? 

And know, in earth’s impartial breast, 

The poor and princes, undistinguish’d, rest 





OVID. 

Ovid is rather an ingenious than a 
great poet: though some passages, as 
that of the Creation, contain 
images and sublime thoughts; but he 
had too much wit, too unregulated 2 
fancy, and too dangerous 4 acility 
composition. His descriptions run 
into florid amplification: he-isf 
far-fetched thoughts, and puerile coo 
ceits, and has oiten an artifi 
affected air, when he intends to be p» 
thetic. Yet that he had feeling, 7 
pears from the many natural strokes 
tenderness which are scattered through 
his works. He excels mnostiy in sete 
timent: in ha turns Of 
especially on amorous subjects, ¢% 
pressed in close, pointed, ao poy 
tical language: which i dif. 
ception to the tawdry and ‘sees 
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faseness of his general style. It is 
usually said, that there is a marked in- 
feriority in the Epistles which he 
wrote trom Pontus. This is a mere 
fancy: had he not written them in 
exile, we Should have heard nothin 
of diminished spirit and impaire 
powers. The merits of terse expres- 
sion are the same as in his former 
poems ; and the inequalities of his for- 
mer poems are, to the full, as conspi- 
cuous as in these. 

Ovid has set an example, which has 
been followed with too much success 
by modern writers, of prostituting the 
elegancies of language to the purpose 
of seducing the passions, by heigh- 
tened pictures of refined sensuality. 
The close of his life has, however, 
jeft us an antidote to the poison of his 
poetry. Ovid was not deficient in a 
knowledge of human nature, and seems 
aware how much a systematic, habi- 
tual, and engrossing voluptuousness 
enervates the soul, together with the 
body. Of this he had the misfortune 
to furnish, himself, a practical in- 
stance. Let it be remembered by 
those, who admire this ‘ prevailing 
gentle art,’ of sensualising our intel- 
lect, that Ovid, in his banishment, was 
sustained by no self-respecting consci- 
ousness ; by no resources of a firm and 
philosophical mind; but sank at once 
into an abject prostration of spirit. 


THE CREATION. 


Ene eatth, and sea, and covering heavens, 
were known, 
The face of nature, o’er the world was one 3 
And men have cail’d it Chaos ; formless, rude, 
The mass; dead matter’s weight, inert, and 
crude ; 
Where, in mix'd heap of ill-compounded 
mould, 
The jarring seeds of things confusedly rolli'd. 
No sun yet beam'd from yon c#rulean height 5 
No arbing moon repair’d her horns of light; 
No earth, self.poised, on liquid ether hung ; 
No sea its world-enclasping waters Aung ; 
Earth was half-air, half-sea 3 an embryo heap ; 
Nor earth was fix’d, nor fluid was the deep ; 
Dark was the void of air: no form was traced 
Obstructing atoms struggled through the 
waste 5 
Where cold, and hot, and moist, and dry re- 
_ belld; 
Heavy the light, and hard the soft repell’d. 
Some better Nature, or some God, was he, 
That laid the strife, and sever’d earth from sea, 
The sky from earth, and ether’s liquid glow 
From the dim atmosphere of clouds below ; 
Clear'd the dark waste, the mingled mass 
unwound, 
And disentangled parts in concord bound, 
Montuty Mag, No. 257. 
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The fiery spirit of the convex heaven 

Sprang to the height, with upward impulse 
driven ; 

Air, next in station as in lightness, roll'd ; 

Earth sank by its own weight, of denser, hea- 

vier mould ; 

Circumfluous waters seized th’ extremest 

verge, 


And grasp'd the solid globe with rounding 
surge. 
LUCAN, 


PASSAGR OF CATO AND HIS ARMY 
THROUGH THE DESERTS OF AFRIC. 


No vital temperature of air is felt ; 
Nor ether, with benignant influence, here 
Pervades the soil. In torpid sluggishness 
Of nature droops the clime, and feels no growth 
Of seasons in th’ inert expanse of sand. 
Yet this so sluggish soil puts forth thin herbs, 
Cull’d by the men of Nasamon; a race 
Who, train’d to toils, in naked wildness roam 
Tracts on the ocean’s edge. Their means of 
lite 
The Syrts supply ; the losses of a world. 
For on the sandy shores the plunderer hangs, 
Initiated in wealth ; though never keel 
Touch that inhospitable port. The wrecks 
Spread on the barren strand of Nasamon 
The commerce of the globe. Tothis wildtract 
Does Cato’s hardy virtue bid his bands 
Advance their standards. Unsuspicious there 
Of winds, nor fearing on the solid earth 
To buffet with the blast, the troops are seized 
With ocean terrors ; for the moving sands, 
On the dry shore, are swept in wilder whirl, 
By violent gusts, than quicksands of the deep. 
The whirlwind of the South descends on earth 
With more destructive ravage, nor its force 
Is broke by mountains of opposing ridge 5 
Nor, by acraggy soil withstood, 1 spends 
Its cloudless whirls in air; nor yet on woods 
It rushes down, and in its vortex sweeps 
Th’ uprooted oaks of ages, and exhausts 
Its wearied fury. All is herea plain 
Open and waste. The hurricane abroad 
Bursts with free scope, and pours his airy rage. 
Th’ impetuous gust in spiral-eddying wreaths 
Whirls the dry dust, and iifts a cloud of sand, 
Cloud without shower. The plains are swept 
aloft, 
And hang in air, suspended without fall : 
While Nasamon beholds its wretched realms, 
And shatter’d cabins, wandering on the winds. 
Snatch’d from the reedy huts of Garamus, 
The roofs fly upward. Not to greater height 
The hurrying flame its scatter’d fragments 
wafts. 
High as the smoke of conflagration soars, 
And blots the light of day, so rolis the cust 
Of whirlwind sand, and fills the darken’d air. 
Then too, more vehement than wont, thers 
Bears onthe Roman bands, The soidie: seeks 
In vain his feoting, and unstable recls : 
The sands he treads from underneath his feet 
Are snatch’d, and whjrl’d away. Li firm tae 
frame 
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Of Afric, and of hard compacted weight ; 

If her loose soil were rock, and scoop’d in 
caves, ; : * 
Where the pent blast might with resistance 

strive, 
Earth would itself be shook, and the round 
globe 
Thrust from its seat. But, lightly lifted, float 
The changing sands; acquire a permanence 
From never-resting motion, and endure 
Ry yielding to the shock : the depth of earth 


Stands, while the surface flies. The sudden 
gust 

Whirls with impetuous stroke the helms, and 
shields, 


And spears of warriors; and, unceasingly, 

Hurries along the void immense of heaven. 

Perchance, to some far-distant region borne, 

The flight of weapons fell, and men con- 
ceived 

A prodigy ; the trembiing nations gazed 

At armour, drop’d from heaven, and deem’d 
those swords 

Snatch’d by the whirlwind from a human 
grasp, 

Were by the angry Gods sent down to earth. 

To Numa thus, the sacrificing king, 

Fell thecurved shields, which, on their shoul- 
ders hung, 

The chosen band in Salian dances shake ; 

And haply then, the whirlwinds of the North 

Had spoil’d some distant tribes, and borne 
throuzh air 

The sacred shields. While thus the eddy blast 

Swept o’er the world of sand, the soldiery 

Stoop’d prostrate; fearing to be snatch’d 
in air, 

Wrap’d close their mantles, or their grap- 
pling hands 

Plunged in the soil; nor, by their weight 
alone, 

But by convulsive strength they press’d the 
ground. 

Nor so, immoveable: th’ o’er-rushing wind 

Heap’d high the sands, and buried them in 
earth. 

Scarce could the struggling soldier lift his 
limbs, 

Rut clung within th’ accumulated dust 

The drifted mound, enormous, binds them in, 

And, motionless, they see the rising earth 


Enclose them, where they stand. Upon its 
blast 

The whirlwind scatter’d stones, froma crashing 
walls 


Rent, and to distant space cast wide in air, 

With wonderous chance of havoc; they be- 
held 

The ruins of invisible abodes : 

And now all track is whelm’d from sight 5 nor 


aught . 
Marks their land-course, save, as in middle 
sea, 


The stellar fires of ether. By the stars 
They trace their way :; though not th’ hori- 
zon’s line, 


That skirts the Lybian tract, gives each 
known star 
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To their exploring gaze ; for man . 
—_ meres by the shelving bead of ax, 
ut when the heat had clear'd t troubled 

air, " 

Swept by the cloudy whirlwind and 
the 

Flamed forth, the sweat flow’d a 

their limbs: pan From al 
Their lips were parch’d with thirst. 4 

length a spring, ’ 
Of — and niggard rill, is seen afar, 
A soldier snatch’d the oozing w 

drain’d C ee 
From choking sand, and pour'd the filter'd 

drops 


In the broad concave of his helm; then 


; stretch’d 
His arm, and to their chieftain raised the 
draught. 


The jaws of all were cloge’d with smearing 
dust : 

Their chief, who held these droppings of aril}, 

Was view’d with eavy. Soldier!” Cato 
cried, 

¢¢ Think’st thou that I alone, ofall these bands, 

Am recreant and degenerate ? seems thy chief 

So soft of nature, fainting at the stroke 

Of the first heat ? How far more worthy he 

To feel th’ inflicted sun, who singly drinks, 

While a whole people thirst !” Indignant then 

He dash’d the helmet down ; and 0 sufficed 

The thirsting thousands with the squander'd 
wave. 


JUVENAL. 


Juvenal is of the school of Persius, 
He is more diffuse, and declamatory 
than his master, but with no abate- 
ment of strength. His luxuriancy 1s 
in fruit, not leaves: the exuberance of 
a mind teeming with thought, and fer- 
tile in images. His vehemence is ever 
on the wing, and his ardour never ex- 
hausts itself. His moral reflections, 
independently of their sublimity, are 
strikingly just and profound, and often 
rise above the level of mere philosophy. 
Yet his general usefulness, as a satirist, 
is limited by the grossness of his in- 
delicacy, which is at least equal to the 
acerbity of his invective. No go 
can possibly arise from familiarizing 
the fancy with pictures of pollution, 
on which the impure imagination wil 
dwell with a sensation very opposite . 
that of disgust ; and which the min 
that is pure cannot contemplate with- 
out losing some portion of its innocent 
simplicity. 

EMPTINESS OF AMBITION. 


THe spoils of war: a coat of mail, fix’é high 
On trophied trunk, in emblem'd wie” f 
A dangling beaver from its helmet cleft; 
A chariot’s shiver’d heam ; a pendant F 


From boarded galley; and the captive 


On the triumphal arch in images st bal 








Behold the sum of grandeur and of bliss !—= 
Greek, Roman, and Barbarian, aim at this. 
Hence the hot toil and hair-breadth peril 
*" came, 
For less the thirst of virtue than of fame. 
Who clasps mere naked virtue in his arms? 
Strio off the tinsel, she no longer charms. 
Yet has the glory of some few great names 
Enwrapt our country in destroying flames : 
This thirst of praise and chissel’d titles, read 
On stones that guard the ashes of the dead. 
Buta wild fig-tree’s wayward growth may 
tear 
The rifted tomb, and shake the stones in air: 
Since sepulchres a human fate obey, 
And vaults, that shrine the dead, themselves 
decay. 
Try in the Selesies Hannibal: adjust _ ; 
The scales: how many pounds weighs this 
big hero’s dust ? ord 
This—-this is he whom Afric would, in vain, 
Coop "twixt the tepid Nile and Moorish main : 
Swarth 4Ethiop tribes his yoke of empire 
bore, 
And towery elephants bow’d down before. 
Spain crouches as his vassal; at a bound 
He high o’erleaps the Pyrenzean’s mound : 
Nature with Alps and snows the pass defends ; 
Through juice-corroded rocks a way he rends, 
And strides on Italy : yet nought is won ; 
He throws his glance beyond; ‘¢ yet nought 
is done ; ; 
Till at Rome’s gates the Punic soldier beats, 
And plants my standard in her very streets. 
Oh! how, in painting, would that form en- 
chant ! 
That blinking hero on an elephant ! 
What is his end ? oh godlike glory ! say=~ 
He flies in rout ; in exile steals away + 
A great and gazed-at suppliant, lo! he takes 
His out-door station, till a monarch wakes. 
Nor swords, nor stones, nor arrows gave the 
wound, 
And crush’d the soul, that shook the world 
around; 
What mighty means the blood-atonement 
bring? 
Cannz’s avenger lurks within a ring. 
Go! madman, scour the Alps, in glory’s 
dream ; : 
A tale for boys, and a declaimer’s theme ! 
Lo! Pella’s youth was cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined 
Within one world, too narrow for his mind : 
Restless he turn’d in feverous discontent 
As if by Gyara’s rocks, or scant Seriphum 
pent 5 
But brick-wall’d Babylon gave ample room ; 
Content he stretched him in a catacomb : 
Death, death alone, the conscious truth attests, 
What dwarfish frame this swelling soul in- 
vests. . 
They tell of Athos’ mountain sail’d with 
ships ; : 
Those bold historic ligs from Grecian lips: 
Oi ocean bridged across with paving keels, 
And harden’d waves o’erpast with chariot- 
wheels 5 
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We pin our faith on rivers deep that shrank, 

And floods which, at a meal, the Median 
drank ; 

And all that marvel-mongering poet sings, 

That maudlin swan, who bathed in wine his 
wings, 

Say how from Salamis this Sultan pass’d 

Who lash’d the Eastern and the Western 
blast ; 

Stripes, which they knew not in th’ A€olian 
cave: 

He, who with fetters bound th’ earth-shaking 
wave, 

And, in his mercy only, spared to brand }— 

What fore be a god, like Neptune, to his 

and ? 


Then say, how pass’d he back ?<-behold him 
TOW 


One bark, through bloody waves, with corse- 
choked prow : 

Such is the glorious fame for which we sigh, 

And such ambition’s curse, and penalty. 


LEGITIMATE OBJECTS OF HUMAN 
WISHES. 
Satz man then nothing wish? advised by me, 
Let wl sn gods, themselves, consult for 
thee : 
They what is useful, what expedient, know ; 
And for the pleasant, will the fit bestow. 
Heaven loves us better than ourselves we 
love ; 
Our passions us with headstrong impulse move, 
And blind desire: inflamed we pant to wed, 
And hope for pledges from the fruitful bed: . 
But by the gods, in foresight clear, are seen, 
What the wish'd wife and hoped-for son had 
been. 
Yet, that some rites of worship may be thine, 
Some altar-offerings vow'd at holy shrine, 
For a sane mind in a sane body pray ; 
A soul that looks on death without dismay ; 
That firm prepares the course of life to run, 
And thanks kind Nature, when the race is 
done: 
A soul that strenuous toils could never tire ; 
From anger calm ; superior to desire : 
That rather would th’ Herculean labours prove 
Than banquets, beds of down, and melting 
sloth of love. 
I show thee that which’ needs not prayer to 
ain; 
Which, of thyself, thou surely may’st obtain ; 
The path of tranquil life through virtue lies ; 
With prudence, thou hast all the Deities: 
*Tis we, oh Fortune! whe thy power have 
given ; ; 
Our weak desires have set thy throne ia 
heaven. 


CLAUDIAN., 
THE OLD MAN OF VERONA, 


BuesT is the man who, in his father’s fields, 
Has past an age of quiet. The same roof, 
That screen’d his cradle, yields a shelter now 
To his grey hairs, He leans upon a staff, 
Where, as a child, he crept along se py ; 
ttage, he has number’d o'er 
etek vias 4 O02 A length 
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A length of years. Him Fortune has not 
drawn 

Into her whirl of strange vicissitudes 5 

Nor has he drunk, with ever-changing heme, 

From unknown rivers. Never on the deepy 

A merchant, has he trembled at the storm 3 

Nor, as a Soldier, started at the blare 

Of trumpets; nor endured the noisy strife 

Of the hoarse-clamouring bar: of the great 
world 

Simply unconscious. 
town 

A stranger, he enjoys the free expanse 

Of open heaven. The old man marks his year, 

Not by the names of Consuls, but computes 

Time by his various crops : by apples notes 

The autumn; by the blouming flower the 
spring. 

From the same field he sees his daily sun 

Go down, and lift again its reddening orb 5 

And, by his own contracted universe, 

‘he rustic measures the vast light of day. 

He wel] remembers that broad massive oak, 

‘An acorn ; and has seen the grove grow old, 

Coeval with himself. Verona seems 

To him more distant than the swarthy Ind : 

He deems the lake Benacus like the shores 

Of the red gulph. But his a vigour hale, 

And unabated: he has now outlived 

Three ages: though a grandsire, green in 
years, 

With firm and sinewy arms. The traveller 

May roam to farthest Spain: he more has 
known 

Of earthly space ; the old man more of life. 


-~_—- 


To the neighbouring 











SERMONS 


By the late 
REV. WALTER BLAKE KIRWAN, 


DEAN OF KILLALA. 
Octavo, 15s. 


[We learn from the pretixed sketch of the 
life and character of this jastly-renowned 
preacher, that he was descended from 
an ancient and respectable Roman Ca- 
tholic family, and born in Galway about 
the year 1754; and that he was sent in 
early youth to the college of English 
Jesuits at St. Omers, in whose classic 
shades, as he often declared, he im- 
bibed the noble ambition of benefiting 
mankind. 

In the year 1787, resolved to conform 
to the established religion, a determi- 
nation which was greatly promoted by 
the conviction (as he himself declared) 
that he should thus obtain more exten- 
sive opportanities of doing good. He 
was, in consequence, introduced by the 
Rev. Dr. iastings, Archdeacon of Dub- 
Im, to his first Protestant congregation 
in St. Peter’s Church, were he preached 
on the 24th of June in that year, 
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For some time after 
he preached every part Secrmity, 
Church, and the collections for _— 
on every occasion, rose four or fivety ° 
above their usual amoumt. Before - 
expiration of his first year, he the 
wholly reserved for the distingg™ 
and difficult task of preaching char; 
sermons ; and, on the 5th of Novembe. 
1788, the governors of the general daily 
schools of several parishes arent 
a resolution,—“ That, from the effects 
which the discourses of the Rey, Walter 
Blake Kirwan, from the pulpit, have 
had, his officiating in the metropolis was 
considered a peculiar national adyap. 
tage, and that vestries should be 

to consider the most effectual method to 
secure to the city an instrument, 
Providence, of so much public benefit.” 

In the same year he was preferred 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, to the 
prebend of Howth, and in the next, to 
the parish of St. Nicholas-Without, the 
joint income of which amounted to about 
4001. a-year. 

These were his only churely 
ments, until the year 1800, when the late 
Marquis Cornwallis, then Jord-lieutenant, 
preferred him to the deanery of Killala, 
worth about 4001. a-year, at which time 
he resigned the prebend of Howth. 

His ardour was not abated by pro 
motion, nor his meekness corrupted 
by admiration; though, whenever he 
preached, such multitudes assembled, 
that it was necessary to defend the 
entrance of the church by guards and 
palisadoes. He was presented with ad- 
dresses and pieces of plate from every 
parish, and the freedom of various cor- 
porations; his portrait was painted and 
engraved by the most eminent artists; 
and (what was infinitely more grateful 
to his feelings) the collections at his 
sermons far exceeded any that ever 
were known in a country distinguished 
for unmeasured benevolence. Even in 
times of public —— and distress, 
his irresistible powers of persuasion re- 
peatedly produced contributions exceed- 
ing a thousand or twelve hundred pounds 
at a sermon ; and his hearers, not con- 
tent with emptying their purses ito 
the plate, sometimes threw in jewels 
or watches, as earnest of farther beue- 
factions. 

On the 22d of September, 1798, Mr. 
Kirwan married Wilhelmina Richards, 


youngest daughter of Goddard Richards, 


esq. late of Grange, in the county | 

Wexford, with whom Pies mé 4 
terrupted harmony and happimes. ' 
domestic virtues exemplified bis pubbe 
precepts ; and his whole conduct was 
the more conspicuous for inteenty, 
kindness, and gcnerosity, as those a® 








lities have been supposed incompatible 
with a monastic education, 

But the period: rapidly approached 
when the afflicted were to deplore their 
ablest advocate ; and his unsparing ex- 
ertions, in behalf of helpless innocence 
and want, were to receive their uitimate 
reward. Exbausted by the fatigues of 
his mission, this excellent man died, 
with sigual piety and resignation, at his 
house at Mount-Pleasant, near Dublin, 
on the 27th of October, 1805. His 
funeral was attended to his own church 
of St. Nicholas-Without, by the children 
of all the parish-schools in Dublin, and 
his pall was borne by six gentlemen of 
the tirst distinction. 

His widow was left with two sons 
and two daughters, with so slender a 
provision that they must have pined in 
obscurity aud indigence, had not his 
Majesty been graciously pleased to grant 
her a pension of S001. a-year for her 
life, with the reversion to her daughters. 
But for the sons of him who fella vic- 
tim to his zeal in the cause of universal 
benevolence, no provision whatever has 
hitherto been made. 

May these sermons, which are printed 
for their benefit, enable their surviving 
parent to give them such an education as 
becomes the memory of their revered 
father; to whom the futherless und the 
widow for so many years owed their 
comforts, and, almost, their existence ! 

The specimens which follow prove 
that Mr. Kinwan was not over-esti- 
mated by his warm-hearted countrymen, 
and tliat his powers of eloquence exceed 
any previous examples which are to be 
found in our language. |] 


HAPPINESS. 

lew possession of happiness is the 
& principle and end of all our ac- 
tions and passions, our pleasures and 
our pains. The common or universal 
centre to which all animated nature is 
hurried by rapid and irresistible move- 
ment. Menare united in society only 
to procure it. The arts and sciences 
have been invented only to perfect it. 
All states and professions:are so many 
channels in which it is sought. The 
great and mean, rich and poor, infancy 
and age, passions and talents, virtues 
and vices, pleasures and toils, are all 
engaged in the unremiting pursuit of 
it. Ina word, from the people that 
inhabit the most civilised cities, to 
the savage that prowls in the bosom 
of the wilderness; from the throne of 
the monarch to the hut of the most 
abject peasant, the world is in labour 
to bring forth truc peace and tranquil- 
uly of soul. 
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CHARACTER OF A MISER. 

When the light of benevolence is 
entirely put out, man is reduced te 
that state of existence, which is dis- 
avowed by nature, and abhorred of 
God! Let one suppose him, I say, 
but once radically divested of ali 
generous feelings, and entirely in- 
volved in himself; it will be im 
sible to say what deeds of shame and 
horror he will not readily commit: 
in the balance of his perverted judg. 
ment, honor, gratitude, friendship, 
religion, yea, even natural affection, 
will all be outweighed by interest. 
The maxim of the Roman satirist 
will be his rule of life, “‘ money at 
any rate.’? If the plain and beaten 
paths of the world, diligence and 
frugality, will conduct him to that 
end, it is well: but, if not, rather 
than fail of his object, I will be bold 
to say, he will plunge, without scru- 
ple or remorse, into the most serpea. 
tine labyrinths of fraud and iniquity. 
Whilst his schemes are unaccom- 
plished, fretfulness and discontent will 
lower on his brow ; when favourable, 
and even most prosperous, his un. 
slaked and unsatisfied soul still thirsts 
for more. As he is insensible to the 
calamities of his fellow creatures, so 
the greatest torment he can expe- 
rience is an application to his charity 
and compassion. Should he stumble, 
like the Levite, on some spectacle of 
woe, he will, like the Levite, hasten 
to the other side of the way, resist 
the finest movements of nature, and 
cling to the demon of inhumanity, as 
the guardian angel of his happiness. 
Suppose him, however, under the 
accidental necessity of listening to 
the petition of misery; he will en. 
deavour to beat down the evidence of 
the case by the meanest shifts and 
evasions; or will cry aloud, as the 
brutal and insensible Nabal did to the 
hungry soldiers of David, ** Why 
should I be such a fool, as to give 
my flesh which I have prepared for 
my shearers, to men that | know not 
from whence they be?” But, ad- 
mitting that a remnant of shame, -for 
example, in the face of a congrega- 
tion like this, may goad him for once 
to an act of beneficence, so mean and 
inconsiderable, so unworthy of the 
great concern would it probably be, 
that the idol of his soul would appear 
more distinctly in the very relief he 
administers, than in the bar barous 
insensibility which habitually with- 
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6.50 
holds it. Merciful and eternal God! 
what a passion! ~ And how much 
oucht the power and fascination of 
that object to be dreaded which can turn 
the human heart into such a pathless 
and irreclaimable desert. Irreclaim- 
able, F say; for men inflamed with 
any other passion, even voluptuous. 
ness, the most impure and inve- 
terate, are sometimes enlightened and 
reformed by the ministry of reli- 
gion, or the sober and deliberate 
judgment of manhood and experience. 
But who will say that such a wretch 
as I have described, in the extremity 
of selfishness, was ever corrected by 
any ordinary resource or expedient ? 
Who will say that he is at any time 
vulnerable by reproach, or, I had 
almost added, even convertible by 
grace! No; through every stage and 
sevolution of life he remains inva- 
riably the same: or if any difference, 
it is only this, that as he advances 
into the shade of a long evening, he 
clings closer and closer. to the object 
of his idolatry : and while every other 

assion lies dead and blasted in his 

eart, his desire for more pelf in- 
creases with renewed eagerness, and 
he holds by a sinking world with an 
agonising grasp, till he drops into the 
earth with the increased curses of 
wretchedness on his head, without the 
tribute ef a tear from child or parent, 
er any inscription on his memory; 
but that he lived to counteract the 
distributive justice of Providence, and 
died without hope or title to a blessed 
immortality. ‘*Seek not your own, 
but every nian another's wealth.” 
OBLIGATION OF CHARITY. 

But, I may be told, that, notwith- 
standing the excesses I complain of, 
mercy 15 often remembered. Yes, | 
confess it: and how should it not be 
remembered? all human beings oc- 
casionally remember mercy; the miser 
alone excepted. It is the doctrine of 
all ages and people: in the darkest 
periods of human reason, when vice 
the most atrocious was seated upon 
_altars, and honoured by the incense 
of nations, sensibility to distress re- 
mained a sacred, though solitary, vir- 
ine, amidst the prevailing corruptions 
of the world. In regions bound in 
by eternal frost, uncivilized and 
almost inaccessibe, where element and 
sierility Combine to render subsistence 
precarious, and seem to shut up the 
heart, relief is extended,to those 
whom age or infirmity renders unable 
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‘the hungry ; 






to toil. Why then should We talk 
of occasionally obeying a sentim 
‘ ent 
which, in the children of nature, js 
+, ONE and invariable instinct 
ere Ito tell the wildest barbarian 
that our bread is often withheld from 
: that some of us are 
clothed in soft raiment, and wallow 
in all the enjoyments of luxury and 
ease, while multitudes are suffered to 
perish from the absolute want of 
aliment; while poverty stalks round 
us ravenous and despairing; while 
mothers almost devour their young 
and orphans dispute offals with the 
brutes ; all barbarous and uncivilized 
as we call him, I should fill his honest 
heart with astonishment and horror! 
And yet we flatter ourselves we are 
mercitult Oh, my friends, we are 
too apt to give ourselves credit for 
the practice of a virtue, of which, in 
fact, we as yet know little but the 
name. I am positive when I say this; 
what pleasure can I have in uttering 
any thing like reproach? what object 
in view, but the vindication of truth, 
and the good of the cause with which 
you yourselves have entrusted me? 
I am, in fact, but pleading your owa 
persons against your own passions. 
Lay then your hands honestly on 
your hearts, and decide the question 
yourselves; I desire no other umpire 
between us. Look into the divine 
volume of our law ; mark the rule of 
mercy it lays down, and confess, the 
immensity of our distance from it. 
What does it declare us to be, but 
trustees to the estate? Does it not 
adjudge every shilling we cam spare 
froin the reasonable support of our 
stations, to the widow and the orphaa, 
or charge us with their blood? The 
observation, you may tell me, ts tne; 
but is it the less awful for being trite? 
Is our security the greater, because 
every effort of the human mind, @ 
every pulse of zeal have long heen 
exhausted to warn us of our danger! 
Is it possible to believe in future 
retribution, and not to know some 
uneasy moments on this head? [sit 
possible then, that rational and thin : 
ing beings must not occasionally trem 
ble at the uncertainty of life, 4 
certainty of judgment? How re 
might I mention, in the yews fo 
class of our community, who 
passed to their account since 
met you in the cause of these ar 
dren in the course of a little yes 


seve? 
some of whom, I could mention © 


ral, 











ral, who heard me on that day, and, 
for aught I know, with the same 
tranguillity and indifference, or the 
same assurance Of many years, that 
you may now! ‘They are gone; and 
whatever their eterna! destiny may be, 
this is certain, that it may be ours to 
consider the wealth of worlds as a 
happy exchange for one hour of that 
time which is still within our power. 
Tell me, is there a single Christian 
before me, who, if the offer were 
made him at this moment, would be 
satisfied to stake his salvation on the 
question of his charity ? Oh not one! 
and yet Our Consciences are at rest; 
we flatter ourselves we are merciful. 
Heavens! if there be any just ground 
for such a thought, why has it be- 
come necessary to prostitute, in some 
degree, the most sacred of all func- 
tions for the purpose of moving and 
inspiring us to the practice of this 
virtue?) Why has the pulpit been 
ebliged to descend to the very lan- 
guage of flattery, in order to extort 
from your vanity what it is hopeless 
of obtaining from a principle of re- 
ligion? Why is it become necessary 
to hold out, on almost every occasion 
of this nature, the too dangerous 
doctrine, **that charity covereth a 
multitude of sins ;’” and thus run the 
hazard of misleading you on the sub- 
ject of your own salvation, in order 
to force you to become the instrument 
of salvation to others? Why are we 
obliged to use the arts and colouring 
of prefane eloquence to make appeals 
‘0 your passions? To search. and 
probe the great body of human mi- 
sery to the bone? To bring it, I 
may say, before your hearts, naked 
and expiring, quivering and disjoint- 
ed? To expose all its miseries and 
horrors? To. mingle our own tears 
with the tears of the unhappy objects 
that invoke us? And, after all, why 
do we often fail? Yes, most deplo- 
rably fail? Why does misery often 
perish inthe horrors of famine? or, 
what is infinitely worse, shoot up in 
swarms of infamy and guilt? 
CHARACTER OF AN HOSPITAL. 
Healing diseases, giving sight to the 
blind 2 almost animation to the grave? 
binding up every wound, meeting 
every sad and cruel disaster? and, 
like the God it represents, dismissing 
in peace tothe. bosom of transported 
families, the staff of their existence, 
aad source of all their joys and com- 
‘arts. Is it to repeat, that, ia this 
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Gat 
awful repository of divine visitation, 
multiplied cases every hour occur, 
that no human feeling can witness 
without horror; which are treated with 
extraordinary skill; nursed with extra. 
ordinary tenderness; soothed under 
the torments of frightful operations 
by the lips of constitutional hama- 
nity; and that fer every example of 
fatality that occurs, there are thou- 
sands of almost miraculous recoveries? 
Is it to repeat the noble and disin« 
terested assiduity of both faculties, 
who fly at all hours, by night and by 
day, at the call of their afflicted fel- 
low-creatures, without fee or reward, 
and often generously supply aid and 
comforts from their private resources, 
which the means of this institution 
are inadequate to afford? Is it to 
repeat, that this godlike temple of 
life and health is infinite in its grasp 
of salvation, taking in the wide range 
of disease and casualty, in this ex- 
tensive county, and happily rearing 
its head in a quarter of the metro- 
polis, where the existence of misery 
is as vast as it is lamentable, and 
almost every lurking place offers 
hourly, in one way or another, some 
spectacle to its mercy? Is it, in fine, 
to repeat that the number it annually 
succours, or more properly savee, 
stands at more than fifteen thousand ! 
and, of course, when we look at the 
period of its existence, which is more 
than fifty years, must nearly exceed 
all credibility. These are the merits 
of this institution. 
PERORATION OF A CHARITY SERMON, 
The impoverished and sequestered 
arts of the city would present more 
than the bloody and terrific image of 
a neglected field of battle: the moans 
of the expiring, the agonies of the 
maimed and mutilated, and your living 
brethren putrifying unto death, in the 
ray of that sun that lights you every 
day, to happiness and enjoyment, 
Do you think I frame this as the 
mere language of appeal to your 
feelings? No, as God liveth, I mean 
no more than the simple exposition of 
a case, which 1 conceive to be as 
much beyond description, as it would 
be unavoidable. But it is impossible 
for me to produce suitable impres- 
sions. It is the misfortune of the 
ministry, to want on these occasions 
what nothing can supply, an appeal 
to the living evidence. It would be 
necessary to transport an assembly of 
this nature to the retreats of suffering 
humanity. 
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humanity. It is there that a preacher 
might be easily eloquent, and sure 
to impress. It is there that, free 
from all restraint, without fear of 


being charged with exaggeration, he. 


might make you behold, in all its 
dreadful variety, the consequence of 
wanting, or not sufficiently support- 
ing, an institution of this nature. 
There the first movement of our souls 
would be fixed -in astonishment; to 
this would succeed the uplifted eye 
of ardent thanksgiving for the advan- 
tages of our condition; to this the 
Iuxurious sensation of ineffable pity: 
to this, not the cold and hesitating 
calculation, what we shall! bestow, but 
the rapid and undeliberating profu- 
sion of mercy. We would retire, my 
brethren, tortured, happy, improved 
for ever. All calamity whatever, 
when retired from observation, is 
doubly affecting. We conceive a 
kind of mitigation attached even to 
the fruitless, God help you, of a 
gaping world; but in the dreary 
nakedness of the dismal recess, every 
dire visitation wears, a face of sub- 
lime horror. Though he, who on the 
unmade bed of torture, whether from 
disease or accident, languishes and 
perishes unassisted and unknowa, be 
eminently wretched; yet the richest, 
with all the aids they can receive 
from the skill of an attentive faculty, 
and the countless comforts which af- 
fluence can supply, still experience 
the extremities of disease to be into. 
lerable, and often look to death as a 
blessing. Great God! what then 
must the case be, where man, in the 
same situation, seems equally aban- 
doned by heaven and earth? where 
famine is the consequence of arrested 
toil? where families, in consternation, 
Jook round, without hope or prospect 
of relief? where the very covering of 
the dying victim is often sent by his 
atHicted heart to support their exist- 
ence? where the very source of tears 
is dried up? where deep despair, ex- 
torting the language of imprecation 
against Providence, presents the hor- 
rible combat between religion and 
nature?) O Charity! thou principle 
of great souls! how glorious are thy 
works! Thou createst a new world 
ta the moral and physical order. 
Thou preventest a deluge of indi- 
gence! Thou preventest a deluge of 
vice! Thou throwest an immortal 
guard round virgin purity! Thou 
recallest not the dead, but thou givest 
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life, as on this day, life 
to the diseased a head is 
And Oh! how extraordinary ! 
brethren, is the goodness of God : 
have attached merit toa Virtue which 
carries with it here below, around us 
and withion us, its own inexpressible 
reward ! 
I am, therefore, without fear, | 
look to you, my brethren, with im- 
moveable confidence, Support your 
convictions, for convinced you are, of 
the unspeakable merits of the case, 
I ask no more. To the humblest, 
the least-gifted individual in this 
place, I look, as well as to the most 
prosperous, fora double effort on this 
day. Bleeding tender humanity is 
confined to no order. Many a man, 
as I once before said, standing in'the 
aisle of the church, unnoticed and 
unknown, has given evidence of this 
truth, that will shine in the book of 
life for ever. Often is a diamond of 
the purest water covered with an 
encrustation of the coarsest matter, 
Often have the burning and ungo- 
vernable feelings of compassion even 
mastered the instinct of self-preserva. 
tion ;—witness the widow of Zarepta, 
from whom the prophet of the Lord 
was directed to seek shelter and sup- 
port, in a season of famine; from her 
whose whole property, under the sun, 
was ‘an handful of meal in a barrel, 
and a drop of oil in a cruise,” and yet 
to him, at the first aspect of his ex- 
traordinary misery, did she sacrifice, 
without a moment’s hesitation, the 
last morsel of herself and child. Let 
a spark of this divine impulse be 
known in this case to all around me; 
and all shall find, like her, a tender 
and attentive Providence watching 
over their concerns ; covering thems 
as it did the fleece of Gideon, with 
the dew of heaven, and gi¥ing tocach 
an increase of an hundred fold. 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


_'The personal happiness and salva- 
tion of these children, is the least © 
the benefits that arise from your pre- 
sent bounty. You plant, in their edu 
cation, the oak, round which the 1¥ 
twines and aspires; that is, the ¢& 
ample which irresistibly attracts, nays 
commands, in the great cause of os 
tue and religion. There is 2 ferv 
in the soil of a female heart, 
never misses sending up what It oa 
ceives, be the culture ever so scanty j 


when abundant, the return 1s ably 





riably glorious. Wonderful, that a 
creature naturally so defencelets, so 
weak in conformation, so timid in her 
ways, sO unaspiring in her pursuits, 
so huinble in her destination; born, 
I may say, to serve; should yet, 
under Certain Circumstances, possess 
an empire that nothing Can resist, 
that renders her very silence elo. 
quence, her entreaties law; nay, her 
presence alone superior to the most 
awful considerations, in the control 
of licentiousness and vice. Yet so it 
is, such has universal experience de- 
clared to be the ascendancy of virtue 
and religion in woman, 

If men would only reflect on what 
they lose, in the neglected cultivation 
of the female intellect, it is impossi- 
ble, methinks, but they should deter. 
mine on more attention to a circum- 
stance so capable of affording the 
most delightful resource in all inter- 
vals of duty or business. ‘The largest 
portion of our days is passed in the 
society of women; to what a melan- 
choly condition therefore must a man 
be reduced, if either constrained to 
lay the language of his reason aside, 
or feed on himself in soliiary rumi- 
nation ! 

If the sex, in their intercourse, are 
of the highest importance to the 
moral and religious state of society, 
they are still more so in their do- 
mestic relations. What a_ public 
blessing, what an instrument of the 
most exalted good, Is a virtuous 
Christian mother ? Confined by duty 
and inclination within the walls of 
her own house, every hour of her 
life becomes an hour of instruction, 
every feature of her conduct a trans- 
planted virtue.” Methinks I bi hold 
her encircled by her beloved charge, 
like a being- more than- human, _to 
which every mind is bent, and every 
cye directed ; the eager simplicity of 
‘fancy inhaling from her lips the 
Sacred truths of religion, in adapted 
phrase and familiar story ; the whole 
tule of their moral and religious 
duties simplified for easier infusion, 

‘he counienance of this fond and 
anxious parent all beaming with de- 
light and love, and her eye raised 
occasionally to heaven in fervent sup- 
plication for a blessing on her work. 
O what a glorious part does such a 
Woman act on she great theatre of 

uManity, and how much is the mor- 
tal to be pitied, who is not struck 
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with the image of stich excellence! 
When I look to its consequences, 
direct and remote, I see the plants 
she has raised and cultivated spread. 
ing through the community with the 
richest increase of fruit; I see her 
diffusing happiness and virtue through 
a great portion of the human race. 
I can fancy generations yet unborn, 
rising to prove and to hail her worth, 
and I adore that God who can destine 
a single human creature to be the 
stem of such extended and incalculae 
ble benefit to the world. 

In the character ot wife we find a 
virtuous woman equally existing for 
the happiest purposes. Nothing is 
more true than what the Apostle has 
asserted, that a Christian wife is the 
salvation of her husband. For surely 
if any thing can have power to wean 
a man froin evil, it is the living image 
of all that is perfect, constantly before 
his eyes, in the person whom, next 
to God, he is forced to reverence and 
respect; and who, next to God, he 
must be assured, has his present and 
future felicity most at heart; who 
joins to the influence of her example, 
the most assiduous atiention to please; 
who knows, from the experience of 
every hour, where his errors and vices 
may be assailed with any prospect of 
success; who !s instructed, by the 
close study of his disposition, when 
to speak, and when to be silent; who 
watches and distinguishes that gleam 
of reflection which no eye can per- 
ceive but her own; who can tascinate 
by the mildness and humility of her 
manner, at the moment she eX pose 
tulates and reproves; who receives 
him with smiles and kindness, even 
when conscience smites him the most 
with a sense of his neglect and uns 
worthiness; who has always a resource 
at hand in his difficulties, aod tender 
apologies to reprieve him trom him 
self; and a gracious presentiment 
ever on her lips, that the day will 
come, when he will know how to 
value the advantages of good conduct, 
and the unruffied serenity of virtue, 
Yes, my brethren, the ministry of 
such a woman is daily found to work 
the reformation of our sex, when ail 
other resources fail; when neither 
misfortune, or shame, or the counsels 
of triendship, or the considerations 
of Hell or Heaven, have any more 
effect than the whistling of the cie- 
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ABUSES OF TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 

‘How perfective of human nature 
gad humafi hippiness, is that systém 
which, even in the face of an enemy, 
observes a brothers; which is ore 
continued line of exhortation td un- 
bounded benevolence, and whose il- 
lustrious founder has declared, that 
its pro‘essors should be known and 
immortalized by that oné sentiment 
alone; thus pointing out the means 
of beginning our heaven on earth, 


and antedating here below the ‘joys © 


and tranquillity of the blessed! 

' And yet it is horrible to reflect, 
that instead of answering that happy 
end, it has, by a strange and unnatural 
perversion of things, become itself, 
from the day on which Constantine 
ascended the throne of the Czsars, to 
that in which we live and breathe, 
the very’ source of implatable jars, 
and led to scenes at which every 
nerve of humanity trembles ; and this 
merely to vindicate and do honour 
(an imagination which the devil alone 
could suggest) to particilar tenets of 
faith! Yes! Christians retaliating on 
each other by turns, every human ca- 
Jamity, pillaging towns, depopulating 
happy and fertile countries, massa- 
creing, with unsparing rage, even the 
helpless infant, and the tender sex, 
without any motive, without any spur, 
but miserable and furious attachment 
to speculations undeterminable with. 
eut a new revelation from heaven, 
and yet which each were blind enough 
to concetve as essential constituents of 
Christianity. 

I know nothing essential to the be- 
licf of a Christian but this,—belief in 
the being, attributes, government, 
trinity and unity, of God; that‘he is 
the author of all nature, and’ foun- 
tain of all our blessings; that his 
providence is universal as the light; 
that we are responsible creatures, 
destined for a state of felicity ‘or 
misery everlasting; that righteousness 
of course is indispensible ‘to our sal. 
vation; that the Holy Spirit assists 
eur infirmity; that Jesus Christ is 
our’ tedeemer, mediator, advocate, 


‘and judge; and that, under the title 


ef his infinite merits, we are ‘all 
pursuing the saihe destination and 
felicity. | 

Every other point is, comparatively, 
frivolous and indifferent, and which- 
ever we embrace of reject, according 
to the result of our inguiry and-judg. 


ment, can neither add to or diminish 
our right to the name of a Christ 
or any way affect our pretensi 
the favour of God. And, wedi 
has ever arisen from annexing ima, 
ginary importance to any thing in 
which all*Christians are not agreed) 
We are sure’of the bloody an pro. 
scribing spirit which such a libel oq 
right reason and true religion has 
engendered, sure of the horrid and 
unparalleled evils it has produced} 
But where are the benefits? Has it 
cast one feather into the scale of 
human virtue or human happiness? 
Has it been found that any one 
denomination of Christians has uni- 
versally carried the palm of upright. 
ness and pure morality? Is it not 
clear that’ there are, and ever have 
been, examples of eminent worth and 
eminent depravity in all? 
Perish ther the principle that 6p. 
poses the natural tendency of man to 
man, and has debuged the old and 
the new world with crimes and Cala. 
mities. I draw a veil over our ownex- 
perience ; it is, alas, too easy at this 
day, even with the most benevolent 
intention of healing and doing good, 
to incur the charge of the very prin 
ciple I have now deplored and cone 
demned. For myself I will say, for 
you my hearers, for the truly enlight- 
ened of every sect, that I trust there 
lives not one spark of it in any corner 
of ‘our souls; and that there is not 
any humaa creature in the wide lap 
of earth, in whose face we should not 
read the clearest title to our best love 
and service. ' 
Still never, I do not hesitate 
assert it, did the day exist, when, for 
the honour of a divine religion, am 
the welfare of human creatures, 1 
was more necessary to unite in tearing 
up the old and baneful root of bit: 
terness, and impressing deeply on th 
minds of the ignorant, the great com 
mand of love, peace, and union, 
tween all Christians and all men. " 
Happy had it been fer this sma 
but charming portion of the “ate 
had care been early taken, to dir 
the ‘attention of a naturally opel, 
generous, and warm-hearted race, 
the people of this country my “a 
justly and emphatically called, tn 
the miserable jealousy of matt : 
are the discovery of man, ‘but to * 
great social duties of that system 
“ss*the revelation of Gye” - pygool 











A good and benevolent life is the 
sum and substance of it; and the 
only right preparation we can make 
for an happy entrance into that bless- 
ed region, whee sin and sorrow, 
strife and discord, shall never enter. 
And much more useful and glorious 
would I deem it to utter even one 
clumsy sentence in support of that 
vital object, than be the author 
of all the musty folios the groan. 
ing shelves of polemic divinity ever 
bore. | 

«“ A new command I give unto you 
that you love one another.” 

I have endeavoured to shew the 
influence this divine precept ought to 
have inconciliating Christians of every 
religious communion. It remains to 
consider it as the most powerful in- 
centive to mercy. ‘To commiiserate 
and relieve the miserable is the law 
of reason and nature, as well as the 
result of divine and benevolent doc- 
trine. Man, formed to the resem- 
blance of the Deity, was originally 
placed on this earth to enjoy and 
divide its benefits. with equal wants 
and equal. rights to the saine re- 
sources. : 

The universe was a vast temple, 
in which the great Author of nature 
struck the eyes of his creatures under 
the symbols of various beneficence, 
A sense of gratitude erected altars, 
but the blood of animals stained them 
not; the offering was more noble, 
that .of virtuous and acknowledging 
hearts. 

But this happy state was soon over- 
turned by the violence of human pas- 
sions... Lt was incompatible with that 
growing propensity to. injustice, that 
followed the disorder of our nature ; 
the wants of imagination gave rise to 
immensity of desires. Force, goaded 
and instructed by selfishness, pro- 
duced the crime of usurpation; the 
feeble were oppressed, and a large 
portion of mankind handed over to 
the care of a just and merciful Pro- 
vidence. Here have we, my brethren, 
if I may use the expression, the 
ancestry of human misery, and the 
foundation of that principle which 
the .world knows by the name of 
Humenity ; a principle resting on the 
¢ternal law of reason and justice. 

WEALTH... 

Great God! what is there to be 
envied*in wealth, if it be -pot the 
power Ao pour it out on such.a cause! 
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If, to pour it out in such a cause, be 
not the first of human enjoyments, 
Great wealth is often the jot of the 
vilest of mankind, as well as yours, 
It cannot, in itself, render any man 
truly respected, either alive or dead. 
It confers not one solitary talent, one 
solitary virtue. It is unequal to re. 
move one pang from the heart; one 
ache from the tooth. It may roll 
through the public ways in gaudies¢ 
magnificence, yet Siok at the same 
moment, under the collected scorn of 
beholders, The most studied, most 
luxurious gratifications it can pur- 
chase are rapid, and quickly forgotten, 
and in many, out of the four-and- 
twenty hours that constitute the day, 
namely, the hours of repose, place 
its possessor on a level with the most 
destitute of mortals. It leaves us at 
the approach of the grave. We view 
it on the bed of death with frozea 
indifference, or fruitless avidity; our 
heirs too often pant for our expiring 
breath, and, naked, we pass to the 
embrace of corruption, either woeful 
victims of perverted gifts, or confi- 
dent aspirers to the promised and 
everlasting reward of the benevolent, 
Now, truly, my brethren, the prophet 
saith, ** there is little judgment in the 
goings of man.” Imagination, that 
able impostor, walks him, in search 
of happiness, from chimera to chi- 
mera; the experience of every hour 
should cure his delusion ; his delusion 
remains, in Spite of experience: bora 
to ambition, and the possession of 
infinite good, all his views, all his 
etforts are yet obstinately directed to 
deck the little span that intervenes 
between his cradie and his grave. 
Sorrow and care, and miserable agi-. 
tation, become the portion of his days 
on earth, merely to die overwhelin- 
ed with riches, or surrounded with 
splendor. 
VICISSITUDE OF HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
Let, it be remembered, however, 
and here I resume my subject, that 
whatever our habits or opinions of 
divine placability may be, if the reli- 
gion we protess be trom God, it lies 
not with man to alter or modily an 
jota of its letter. Every thing humap 
admits of change and vicissitude ; 
states and empires, arts and sciences, 
customs and manners, laws and go- 
vernments, feel, wishout ceasing, this 
jnevitable principle acting upon them, 
God, from be throne of his ima. 
Shei 4Pa tability, 
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tability, sports with all the works 
and enterprises of man; and, willing 
to shew us the little value we should 
set on things perishable, has decreed 
that there should be nothing perma. 
nent on the face of the earth, but the 
very vicissitude that marks and agi- 
tates it. 

My brethren, the true source of all 
our delusion is a false and deceitful 
security of life. Thousands pass their 
accounts around us and we are not 
jnstructed; some are struck in our 
very arms: our parents, our children, 
our friends, and yet we stand as if 
we had shot into the earth an eternal 
root, Even the most sudden transi- 
tions from life to dust, produce but 
a momentary impression on the dust 
that breathes. No examples, how- 
ever aweful, sink into the heart. 
Every instant we see health, youth, 
beauty, titles, reputation, and for- 
tune, disappear like a flash, Still do 
we pass gaily on, in the broad and 
flowery way, the same busy, thought- 
less, and irreclaimable beings, panting 
for every pleasure as before, thirsting 
for riches and pre-eminence ; rushing 
on the melancholy ruins of one ano- 
ther; intriguing tor the employments 
of those whose ashes are scarce cold; 
nay ofien, I tear, keeping an eye on 
the very expiring, with the infamous 
view of seizing the earliest moment to 
solicit their spoils. 

Great God! asif the all-devouring 
tomb, instead of solemnly pronouncing 
onthe vanity of all human pursuits, 
on the contrary, emitted sparks to 
rekindle all our attachment toa pe- 
rishable world! Let me suppose, my 
brethren, that the number of man’s 


‘days were inscribed on his brow! Is 


it not clear that an awful certainty of 
that nature must necessarily beget the 
most profound and operative reflec. 
tion? Would it be possible to banish, 
even for a moment, the fatal term 
from his reflection? The nearer he 
approached it, what an increase of 
alarm? What an increase of light on 
the folly of every thing but immortal 
good! Would all his views and 
aspirings be confined, as they now are, 
to the little span that intervenes be- 
tween his cradle and his grave; and 
care, and anxiety, and miserable agi- 
tation be his lot, merely to die over- 
whelmed with riches, and blazing with 
honours. , | 
Bur af no danger is to be appre- 


hended while the thunder 

rolls at a‘distance, believe For 
it collects over our heads, we in 
fatally convinced, that a wellce 
lite is the only conductor hen cos 
avert the bole. Let us reflect that 
time waits for no man, Sleeping ot 
waking, our days are on the win 
If we look to those that are Past, th 
are but asa point. When J] compare 
the present aspect of this city with 
that which it exhibited within the 
short space of my own residence, what 
does the result present, but the most 
melancholy proof of human instabilie 
ty? New characters in every scene 
new events, new principles, new pase 
sions, a new Creation insensibly arisen 
from the ashes of the old; whichever 
side I Jook, the ravage of death hag 
nearly renovated all. Scarcely do we 
Jook around us in life, when our 
children are matured, and remind us 
of the grave; the great feature of 
all nature is rapidity of growth and 
declension. Ages are renewed, but 
the figure of the world passeth away, 
God only remains the same. The 
torrent that sweeps along, runs at the 
base of his immutability; and he 
sees, with indignation, wretched mor 
tals, as they pass along, insulting him 
by the visionary haope of sharing 
that attribute that belongs to HiM 
alone. 

It is to the incomprehensible obli- 
vion of our mortality, that the world 
owes all its fascination. Observe for 
what man toils. Observe what it 
often costs him to become rich and 
great. Dismal vicissitudes of hope 
and disappointment. Often all that 
can degrade the dignity of his nature, 
and oftend his God! Study the mals 
ter of the pedestal, and the instabi- 
litv of the statue. Scarce is it erected, 
scarce presented to the stare of the 
multitude, when death, starting like 
a massy fragment from the summit 
of a mountain, dashes the prow 
Colossus into dust. Where then is 
the promiced fruit of all bis toil? 
Where the wretched a 
being, who fondly promised 
that be had laid up much goods for 
many years? Gone, my brethren, 
to his account, a naked victim, trem 
bling in the hands of the liv! 
Yes, my brethren, the final cate 
trophe of all human passions, is ae 
as it is awful, Fancy yourselves 


that bed from which you saat 
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arise, and the reflection will exhibit, 
like atrue and faithful mirror, what 
shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue. Happy they who meet 
that great inevitable transition, full 
of days! Unhappy they who meet it 
but to tremble and despair! Then 
it is, that man learns wisdom, when 
too late. Then it is that every thing 
will forsake him but his virtues or his 
crimes. To him the world is past; 
divnities, honours, pleasure, glory ; 
passed like the cloud of the morning! 
ZEAL CHARACTERIZED. 

Zeal, the source of all elevation in 
heaven and earth! the crown and 
consummation of righteousness, the 
puresi emanation of love! Zeal, that 
raises man above himself; strips him 
of all fear; endues him with all 
courage; burns in his expressions, and 
sparkles in his life; bears him to his 
end with irresistible impetuosity ; 
the scourge of impiety and disorder, 
the inflexible pillar of religion and 
virtue! 

PUBLIC WORTH OF RELIGION. 

The energies prompted by public 
spirit and self-preservation may stop 
the torrent of crimes, and confine 
treason to its den; but the diffused 
knowledge and fear of God alone can 
strike at the source, and give uni- 
versality to those virtues that ensure 
felicity to man and to society in this 
mortal state. 

EULOGY ON CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity, the source of every 
nama and public virtue, and, if it 

e nota fable, so absolutely decisive 
of our destiny for ever! Surely ona 
point so important, it is wisdom to 
use some Caution and deliberation, to 
look betore we venture on so dangerous 
a leap! , 

My friends, the great source of 
infidelity is not in the understanding 
of man, it is in the pride and corrup- 
tion of his heart: well has the pro- 
phet compared the impious man toa 
tempestuous sea, which, tormented 
by the winds, vomits upon its shore 


_ atide of slime and impurity. Be not 


Surprized at the boldness of the meta- 
phor, It is exactly applicable to 
those genipses who make the sacred 
objects of our belief the butt of their 
ridicule and scorn. 

This ig not an occasion on which I 
can collect and display the proofs that 
support revelation; but show me a 
man, whose moral character evinces 
that he has no interest in descrying 
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them ; who, perfectly divested of 
pride, prejudite, and passion, will 
carefully examine them; will trace, 
and, when he has traced them, will 
candidly acknowledge the exact and 
most literal accomplishment of the 
scripture prophecies, that invincible 
stumbling block in the way of all ob. 
jectors to Christianity; will admit that 
its original establishment in the face of 
all human opposition is any evidence of 
divine original; that certitude, moral 
and historical, and facts the most 
palpable, are a test of truth in any 
cause whatsoever; that the assent of 
the most virtuous and enlightened 
men in every age of the Christian 
world, down to the present hour, 
carries any weight with it: that our 
religion, if false, could have still 
kept its ground in so many nations of 
the earth, amidst the increase of 
human knowledge, and unceasine va. 
riation of all human things; and after 
such an inquiry, and such acknow.- 
ledgments, will still persist in unbe. 
hheving ; I will then confess thar real 
and deliberate incredulity is not a 
chimera. 

But I am bold to say, that such an 
example will never be found; or if 
ever it should, it will be a singu. 
larity not to be accounted for on any 
known principle of the human mind, 
and, therefore, would make nothing 
against the natural strength ef the 
argument. 

No, it is invariably the passions of 
men that impel them to throw aside 
the yoke of religion; of men whose 
open and declared profligacy of man- 
ners, haunted by the spectre of future 
retribution, is not the spring of their 
revolt; no, it is pride, it is the vanity 
of rising superior to received opinions, 
of being thought wiser and more 
intelligent than the multitude, whom 
they would represent as dragging their 
steps amidst a night of prejudices; 
following their teachers with an abash- 
ed head, and equally born to creep 
under the tyrants of their reason, as 
under those of their liberty. +: 

Consequently we see religion at. 
tacked, not by argument, but by so. 
phistry, misrepresentations, wit, irony, 
ridicule, apocryphal anecdotes, vain 
and puerile declamations, and all such 
arts as impose on the understanding, 
and carry away the suffrage of super. 
ficial hearers, whe never tail to think 
themselves convinced, when they are 


delighted and amused. On 
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Oh, divine religion! let thy minis- 
ters be silent; thou standest not in 
need of their assistance, thy cause is 
at last become the cause of all society, 
the delusion is dissipated, every eye is 
opened, impiety is at length wounded 
with its own sting, it is betrayed by Its 
own excesses, it 1s even terrified at the 
horrors it has occasioned! May we 


profit, my friends, by the awful lesson lt. 


May religion resume a glorious em- 
pire among us! the protection of hea- 
ven be assured, and this island be 
happy |! 

*.* Every sermon contains two or three 
impassioned, and perhaps unequalled, 
episodes like the two last; but we 
are forbidden to multiply our extracts, 
not only from the want of space but in 
justice to those for whose benefit the vo- 
jume is published. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY; 
WITH 
OTHER OCCASIONAL POEMS, 
ANDA 
FREE TRANSLATION OF 
THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 
OF SOPHOCLES. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
By the Author of Indian Antiquities, 











[The genius of Mr. Maurice scarcely re- 
quired such a subject to inspire it; but, 
thus animated, he has produced one of 
the most beantiful poems in the language, 
Let him speak for himself in the following 
passage from the first Canto of his West- 
minster Abbey.] 

FROM WESTMINSTER ABCEY. 

EXPAND thy gates of brass, thou glorious 

Fane,* 
Of matchless structure, beauteous to behold, 

Rear’d by that prince, o’er Bosworth’s crim- 

son’d plain 
Whose vicior arm the storm of battle roll’d. 
While, raptur’d, on thy roof, thy walls, I 
gaze, . 
That with such pomp of Gothic splendour 
tow’r ; 
And while, aloft, the banner’d trophies blaze, 





Let musing Sadness rule the solemn hoyr, 


Ye monarchs of the earth! attend your doom, 
And throw awhile the rich tiara by ; 
Come, mourn with me at mighty. Henry’s 
tomb, 
And heed a monitor that cannot lie! 


—-— ..--. 


* Henry the Seveniy’s Chopel, 








Westminster Abbey. 


The far-famed conqu’rors of the} nsient 
e far- their trans} 
7 he lion-raee, of dauntless Edward bor. “y 
Divested of their purple pomp survey * 
’ 


And from their grasp the rubied Sceptre tors, 
Approach, nor tremble while 


seend a 
To charnell’d caverns-=G 
shdet randeur’s last 


From mouldering majesty its trappin 
And view the worm i regal pol aad 
Shades of the mighty! riseconfrm m 
strains — : 
Rise thon, 
view'd, 
What now of all your boundless svoil remains, 
Of plunder’d nations, and a world subdued? 


Sovereigns of Britain! when in gorgeous state 
You bend the knee, at yon high altar 
crown’'d, : 
Let stern Reflection paint your destin’d fate, 
When a few suns have roll’d their radiant 
round. 


With thundering shouts when Heaven's high 
arch resounds, 
And long and loud the pealing organs blow, 
When the rich diadem your brow surrounds, 
Think on th’ insatiate grave that yawn 
below! 


Here York and Lancaster are foes no mote, 
in the same dark sepeulchral vault inurn’d; 
Their eager contest for dominion’s o’er, 
Extinct the rage that in their bosom 
burn’d. 4 


Senseless to glory as their marble shrines, 
The jasper columns that their ashes shade, 
Low in the dust each mighty chief reclines,. 
In mail no more, but mantling shrouds at 
ray’de ; 
Blasted the r1tx128 on the blazon’d shield, 
Wither’d the rival roses? fatal bioom? 
All vanquish’d on this vast but bloodless field, 
Where Fate’s dark banner sheds its baleful 
gloom. , 
Here—scarcely less renown’d in Glory’* 
page == Re didin , 
Sublime in genius, rich in classic lore! . 
The rival statesmen of our wondering age 
Slumber, unconscious, on the marble floom 
Since Tully pour’d in Rome his fervidstral, 
Than Pit t’s, what Joftier accents 


the soul? : 
With nobler rage through yon resounding 


whom Agincourt triumphant 


fane;s 

Than Fox, who bade the manly periods 
roll? ro aot 

* Qft through incumbent night's protracted 

_ gloom, eiiaicn ' 

Of eloquence tush’d on th _ ippetvou 

stream, rners 

Till, through the casements of th’ iNlumia’s 


dome, 


Astonish’d Phebus pour’d his orient th 












Close hy great CAATHAM’s shrine their dust 
is laid, 

Alike their genius tower'd alike their fame—= 

When marbl's crumble to the dust they shade, 

{mmortal blooms the Patriot's sacred name! 


Here 'co—as Time rolls on his vast career ~ 

GrEeNVILLe, whese breast with fires con- 
genial glows, 

Shall weeping nations place thy honour’d bier, 

And near thy Pitt thy laurell’d head repose. 


Thus Genius, Science—all that’s great or 
brave, 
A mighty heap of ruins! round me lies, 
Absorb’d, ingulph’d by the devouring grave 3 
All, all is vain beneath yon bounding skies. 


Here quench’d for ever is the Muse’s fire, 
For ever ceas’d is Music’s rapturous swell! 
Near DaypEN hangs untun'd his lofty lyre, 
And HANDEL smiies no more the deep- 
ton’d shell. 


In these dark chambers of the grave reclines 
Full many aletter’d, many an ermin’d sage 5 
In Learning’s list how bright Casavgon 
shines, ; 
And Meap, the boastof an enlighten’d age. 


Who shall great Murray’s wondrous powers 
pourtray ? 
What music charm’d us like that silver 
tongue ? 
On which-mellifluous asthe Mantuan’s layao 
The crowded Bar, and raptur’d Senate hung, 


As o’er these dreary catacombs [ tread, 
What mingled passions in my bosom rise, 
Here Wisdom sojourns with the slumbering 

dead, 
Aad Fraud detected drops the vain disguise. 


WEALTH, POWER, AMBITION, where are 
fled those charms 
That tyrannize o’er man’s deluded race ? 
Ye that arouse the maddening world to arms 
Aud shake contending kingdoms to their 
base, : 


Where is the breathing glow of neauTy fled, 
That once the soul of rival warriors fir’d, 
The sparkling eye, the cheek with crimson 

Spread, 
The aireethe shape--by crewded courts ad- 
mir’d ! 
Peace, beauteous Exile ! to thy injur’d shade, 
Ta life defam’d, in death with glory 
crown’d, 
Securely slumber, near thy rival laid, 
Beyond the grave her vengeance cannot 
weund. ’ 


Too stern Exiza ! why that barbarous deed, 
Which adeep shade o’er all thy laurels 
throws ; 
And could thy soften’d heart for Ess2x bleed, 
Nor melt at suff ring Mar v's deeper woes? 


Nor less, on adamantin’d tablets grav'd, 


The triumphs, Anng! of thy victorious 


reign, 
When Giofy all her glittering ensigas wav'd, 
To crush ttre Gaul on Blealicim’s bived- 
stain’d plain! 
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Beneath yon tomb that towers in pillar’d pride, 
With bright imperial trophies rich emblas’d, 
Illustrious Sz varouk sleeps, to thrones allied, 
Above the pomp of thrones by virtue rais’d! 


Hers, Percy, as [ cast my eyes around, 
Lost in the blaze of titles and of dirth 3 
Whe more than Thee for high descent ree 

nown'd, 
Who more enaobled by intrinsic worth? 


—_--_---—— 
FROM THE POEM OF GENIUS. 
Wuen Man’s majestic form, at Nature's 


birth, 

Rose, newly fashion’d, from the teeming 
earth, 

Pleased with his noblest work, th’ Eternal 
Sire 


A portion of his own etherial fire 
Breath’d on the senseless mass :—the kindling 
clay 
Felt the pure flame, and bounded at the ray, 
But Life with myriad humbler forms he 
shared, 
For Man a nobler boon his hand prepared ; 
He gave him Reuzsou’s powers, and thro’ his 
soul 
Rade the warm current of the Passions roll 
Almighty Genius, then, that hand bestow'd, 
And ail his features with the Godhead glow’d. 
Uninjur'd, unimpair’d by aze or clime, 
Bright as the Sun, and as its source sublime, 
While lime’s uncounted cycles roll away, 
Fervid, immortal, Aames its hallow'd ray. 
Soul of the daring thought, and glowing 
lyre, 
What shali repress its rage, or damp its fire? 
Unchanged by climate—-ut the burning liag, 
With warmth congenifM glows the Spack dis 
vine! 
Mid Scythia’s snows the tropic heat displays, 
And pours through Lapland glooms its ardent 
blaze. 
Now, where parch’d Afric’s burning sande 
extend, 
And raging Cancer’s glowing beams descend, 
In dauntiess Haanibal us fires benold, 
Who o'er proud Rome the Punic thuader 
rol!’d 5 
°T was Genius o’er the Alps his standard bore, 
And purpled Cannz with patrician gore | 
Now, mid the darkness of che frozen pole, 
Behold those fires inflame great Peter's soul, 
With daring schemesof high ambition fraught, 
What vast conceptions fill his labouring 
thougat ! 
Of boundless empire—midst a trackless wild, 
The haunt of savages, with blood defil'’d !— 
The stern Lycurgus forms the mighty base, 
And glows to civilize a barbarous race 5 
In barren swamps bids tow’ring cities rise, 
And Science bluom beneath Siberian skies 5 
With verdure clothes the reck’s incumbent 
brow, 
While at his feet th’ eternal forests bow 5 
- O’er half the Arctic cucle spreads his reign, 
And with new navies erowds th’ astonish'd 
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Map, ancient, in Hereford Cathedral 45 
Manners, ancient 


Mayne, Mr. his poem ie 7 395) 488 
Manuscripts, Herculaneum + 
acne tvesce of the Patmos Ij , 9 
Mage _ . library 6}, 
Martin A. anecdote of *e  27 


Magee, a patriotic printer, cruel sentence 3 
on se ee 
Manufactories, American, increase of at 
Merino Society, their annual show 6 
Man, isle of, new law in “2 ay 
Mawe, Mr. his treatise on diamonds Hr 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, leyels of the gor 
Memoranda, Mr. Winch's Habitats and ‘ 
Botanic a 216, 312, 19 
Medicines, quack, prohibited by St. Paul je 


Meteorological phenomena, Mr. Pitt on 
the late oe +. Ir 


eeaet ere et eens Reports 99> 196, 292, 358, 


. 7 3 
Memoirs and remains of eminent penned “ 
138, 231, 326, 522 
Medical Journal, London, pre-set 
claims of we ee oe 318 


Mercer's company, their neglect of Gres. 
ham college 


ee ee 314 
Meteor seen in Ireland ee 387 
a at Kendal ae as 472 


Medais, their abundance in Greece 635 
Menou, Dr. Clarke’s interview with 623 
Miiten’s MSS. Notes on Euripides 397 
teas anecdotes of ae 526 
Mint, the new, described an 198 
Mineralogy, general conclusions relative 

to -- *- ee = 357 
Miser, character of one by Kirwan 649 
Missouri river, its sources and course = §94 
Mnemonics, Dr. Jarrold,on the artof 6 
Moths, ravages of, in museums, means of 


preventing 0° -- 318 
«+.ey Mr. Bella, on a remedy for the inju-. 
ry done by them to MSS. | ++ 26 
Moses and Ezra, Mr. Pilgrim on - «9 
Mode of fighting, anecdotes of, in modern 
armies -* ee -° 3 
Mosaic pavements lately discovered at Big- 
nor, Mr. Luke on .* er J 
Monuments, museum of French” ++ §0f 
Mottoes oe - oe 26 
Mortality, bill of, for 1813 ae 77 
ovscknes of London, Dr. Heberdenon 149 
Monmouthshire, population of ve for 
Money, theory of oe «+ 518 
Monthly Magazine, its virtue and impor- 
tance proved - + 453 
Murdérs, legal, in Scotland, before the 
union ee oe ae 
Murray, Mr. his recipe for Odontalgia 33 
Museum of French monuments e+ gol 
sesseeee, British, fourishing state of 443 
soereeee, London Tie 
Murat, king of Naples, his policy «+ 267 
Murder, instances of *e 281, 274 


Murbel, Mr.on thestructure of vegetables 534 


Musquitoes, their horrible nuisauce 2 re 
America” + es Vapoleod, 
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645 
Napoleon, decree of ee 68 | Phenomena, curious arithmetical e- 
__ wee his desire of peace ee 71 | Physicians, college of ee 59, 148 
pare analysis of his public character 363 | Phillips,Sir Richard, his proposed Literary 
. ee and Washington compared 364 Gazette es i. oc. aan 
Aha speech on leaving Fountainbleau 367 | Pieces, one act oe “333 
canal falsehoods invented relative to 432 | Pitt, Mr. his meteorological abstract 16 
abbted his last general order ee 461 | «+ee-+++ onthe latephenomena ee yar 
abdae treaty with ee 562 | Pilgrim, Mr. on Moses and Ezra oe 9 
National debt, its reduction ee 96 | «++eeeeeeeee universal laws of nature yay 
Navy British, its state in April ose 268 | -+++ee+eeeee the pacific spirit of chris. 
Newspapers, ministerial and opposition, tianity oe ~~ os 4te 
their comparative value es 157 | Pike, Lieut. account of his travel 5S 
.--.«~ their reports of trials, profligacy Pindar, account of tees 641 
of oe ee oe 348 Plague of 1685 eeee 459 
bband . their unmeasurable wickedness ++eeeeee Egypt, modern ones a. ee 
365, 419, 431 | Plans of reform, Mr. Lofft an ee 9 
Nile, bar of oe .e 613 | Plymouth, account of the trade and pros 
...--- banks of ee ee 614 pects of +e vs ‘+ 130 
Norfolk, population of os 302 | Power, the new moving ccee 159 
North Wales, sketch of a tour through, PoPULATION RETURNS of 1311, 114,20¢ 
in 1813 ee oe 309 301, 422, 514 
Northamptonshire, population of 422 Kent moo eee *. 194 
Northumoerland, ditto ée 423 Lincolnshire cece ee 205 
Nottingham chamber of commerce 8 Leicestershire ee ee 255 
Norway declares itself independent 466 Lancashire coee oo 61Tg 
Norris, a madman, shocking treatment of 540 | Monmouthshire .* cree 30K 
Nuisance of close corporations, on the Middlesex cece eeee 3906 
degrading on S oe 513 Norfolk ‘e os 302 
Old age, its claim to support ee 132 Northumberland erce 423 
On planting, forthe benefits of ++ 422 Northamptonshire teee 422 
Oldenburgh, duchess, her visit to Lon- Nottinghamshire ee 514 
don _ 370, 477, 480, 561 | Oxfordshire teeeee 515 
One horse hackney coaches, plan of 23} Rutland sevcee seccee ibs 
Onomacritus, specimens of ve 641 | PoETRY, ORIGINAL 44, 146, 23%, 335, 
Oranges, means ef preserving * 333 432, 523 
Organic remains found in Dorsetshire, PORTFOLIO OF A MAN OF LETTERS, 
Mr. Hall, on e oe 296 EXTRACTS FROM 46, 143, 236, 333, 
Origin, cause, and cure of ring-worm, 428 
Dr. Brown, on the oe 319 | Poirtics, View or 63, 163, 257, 364, 
sepee »» progress and regulations of the 4575 553 
Hampshire library society, Mr. Ro- Potatoes, on the cultivation of early 14, S4r 
berdeau on the oe .° 413 | Pompeii, new researches at aa sgt 
Organ of St. Sepulchre’s church, descrip- Pokers, Mr. Torkinzton, on the misuse of 17 
tion of - ee 500 | Poniatowski, his lamented fate oe $5 
Osage Indians oe ad 583 | Pour, bills for the reliei of a 250 
Ouseley, Sir William, his Persian travels 53 | +++ rates, their distribution at Liverpool 2-5 
Oxford, prize competitions at *+ 480 | Population of fiity cities and towns 25 
e+eeee shire, population uf os 515 Popular instruction, Pestaluzzi’s system 
+++» royal visit to oi 574 of eee Ste 36 
Ovid, specimens of e* 644 Powel, Dr. on insanity ee 150 
Oak, ancient appearance in one «+ ~~ 84 | Pote, Mr. his account of the interment 
Occurrences, arrangement of provincial of Charles I. Odes 122 
So, 272, 273» 375 471, $63 | Pope, Mr. Enfield on the rank of, as a 
Odontalgia, Mr. Murray’s recipe for 33 vet sees tees 124 
Parsonage houses, parishes without 31} ...-. , Louth’s criticism on ** 128 
Painters in water-colours, society of 437 | Pratt, Mr. his poem “ .* 
Parry, Mr. in reply to Dr, O. Gregory on Progress, origin, an. regulations of the 
the theory of bridges °° 209 Hampshire library society, by Mr, 
Parsons, Mr. bis poem ha 239 Roberdeau se eeee eee 413 
Painters, living, their works ee 50 | Price of gold, reduction in 0% 33 
Pau), Sir G. O. his prisons oe gr | ++++++ corn on the continent, inquiry 
Paris, treaty of - . relative to oe - 26 
Parturitien, easy oe e+ §97 | Priestley, Dr calumuy on ** 3¢ 
Patmos library, account of 626, 612 | Prismatic experiments, further observa- 
Pestilence from embankments, danger of 29 tionson# +e 335 
Perpendicular reflection, Mr. Squire on 15 | Prospect painting, Mr. Ww. Taylor, on 
Pestalozzi’s system of popular instruction 36 | the history and theory of Aap 4°§ 
Penwarne, Mr. his poem i | eee pariters, chart of eece 4°9 
Peccard, Mrs. her poem ‘a + 335 | Profligacy and bad fuith of Charles II. 
Peroration of a’charity sermon, byKirwan 654° details of °° oF a: 
Prendergast 
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Prendergast, Mre =o ** oes 

Public buildings, notice of, with graphic 
representations eeee ee I 
Publications, list of new, 46, 151, 240, 311, 
4395 532 
eoseces NOW musical 655 153, 247» 359 
, 4485 545 

Princess Elizabeth, her interesting pur- 

suits oe es oe 251 | 

Printing, improvements in ee 282 
Prism, its delusive effects os 315 


Promissary notes, their numbers issued 548 
Prussia king of, his visit to London 560 
Pyramids, view of, voyage to, and de- 
scription of oe 615, 9, 20 
eeee+s acomparatively modern one = 622 
Pyrenees, account of a female found in 
the oo ee 321 
Quack medicines prohibited by St. Paul 30 
Queen transport, her disastrous wreck = 95 
esse, the, her splendid library oo . 258 
Quartern ‘loaf, true cause of the high 
price of 479 
ree of N. America oe 606 
aynar, Mr. T. an ingenious blind man 476 
Revolution, French, rapid view of .. 361 


Review, New eacecece 442 
Reasonings, mistaken tees 517 
Reaping in Devonshire, customs attend- 

ing _ @ee008 ee ae 404 
Remedy for the tooth-ache oe 36 


Reade, Dr. on the received doctrines of 
light, and errors in experiments .. 105 
Religion and empire of the Wahabis, ac- 


count of the new and increasing ++ 115 
Retreat, near York eeee 294 
Red and Mediterranean seas,on the levels 

of the eeeee 301 
Retlection on water, Mr. Ross in reply to 

Mr. Squire on the law of sg. 302 
Regulations, origin, and progress of the 

Hampshire library society, by Mir. 

Roberdeau see 413 
Rice bread, Mr. Stuart on .- 19 
Ring-worm, Dr. Brown on the origin, 

cause, and cure of .° 319 
Richardson, Mr. and Dr. Young, 150 

original Jetters between. =, 1338. 


Seeeoesesteseseeseeeeeee continuation 326 


Ring-dial, King Charles's . 211 
Rivers, dry ones ee 592 
Ross, Mr. in reply to Mr. Squire on the 

Jaw Of reficction on waters oe 302 
Roberdeau, Mr: on the origin, progress, 

and regulations of the Hanpshire li- 

brary society eee 413 
Roodee, the eoee 343 


Roads in France, improvements of ++ 163 
Robinson, Lavinia, her tragical fate 176 
Russia, its aggrandizing policy «s 291 


Russia leather eevee 593 
Rumford, Count, his experiments on the 
draft of carriages oe 256 
Rutland, population of oe 515 
Sacrificial cup cess 537 
Sandhurst, royal military college at 197 
Sackville, W. S. esq. letter from, on the 
remedy for deafness *° 251 
amanca, university Of, its opinion of 
the pope’s temporal power 44,304 
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44, Scottish border, dialect of the 


School books, enquiry relative to Wie. 


Scotch bankrupt bill, onthe +. 3° 
eo &e* Paper eeee us. 
Scriptures, additional - 4 
Scotland, legal murders in, before the 
union eee 21) 
Scarlet-flowered French beans “ag 


Scott, Mr. his account of Lye-waste 
Sermons, Mr. Kirwan’s, extrac's from 
Senate, French, their declarations and 
constitution * 366.8 
Servants’ and hospital libraries — +e 36 
sseees halls and kitchens, books for oy 


seseeecece library ee 22 18 
Seamen, plan for preserving . 


Severity, clerical, Mr. Eccleston on 7 


Shoshonees Indians ee 597 
Ship-building, decay of ee 354 
Shall and Will use of 7* 224, 402 
Shaw, Rev. Dr. on the organic formation 

of vowel sounds *s 132 
eeee, Dr. on his system of duplicate 

vowels tees 419 
Shipwrecked mariners, method of saving 402 
Shield, Mr. his poem ee 432 


Sheffield society for the poor oo” 8 
Shrewsbury, its compliments to Lord Hill 478 
Signs of the zodiac, referred to the sons 


of Jacob sees 325 
e+ee Tradesmen’s ee. 9 
Sinclair, Sir John, his distinguished pub- ° 

lic services eee 345 
Sioux Indians eore 589 


Sketches, Mr. Williams’, in a tour from 

Bristol to the valley of the rocks 491 
Skin, party coloured, at Highgate 
Slave trace, wicked connivance in. ++ 
Small pox inoculation, Mr. Lofft on the 

impolicy of preventing . 298 
-+, Mr. Crowfoot in 

defence of the bill to discourage .«- 490 
ce tecereere eovasey its horrible ra- 


vage among the Indian nations .. 584 
Snakes, on the known means of curing 
the bite of ° oe 113 
Snow-plough, account of ° 174 
Soho, iiluminations at oo 7. S78 
Sokulk Indians oe 599 
Soldin, battle. of, described by an eye 
witness sees 334 
Somerville, Lord, his spring show of 
cattle wr 7 269 
Sonander, Mr. on the translation of early 
historians eees $8 
Somerville’s portrait ee 4979 344 


Society, state of, among the Asiatic sub- 8 
jects of Great Britain ee I 








e@oeerts royal, of London ee 244s 333. 
soveee, the enieien: a ‘ : ‘a8 bo 
) Societies, proceedings of public 59s 14>) “7 
Societies, p é Pp ei est? 
eeeeeey literary, Mr. Dick on improv- 
ing eevee 220, a 
Spiders bs eee : iding 
Spelling, Mr. Jennings on div * 
words in ~ a , ’ 
Sportsmen, modern royal — oo wf 
Spain, Ferdinand restored in oe is 
| Squire, Mr. on perpendicular ae 
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in almanacks F ee 222 
Stage coaches, prejudices against .. 527 
State papers 68, 163,257, 361,457, $53 


Stuart, Mr. on rice bread Poi By 
Steam ferry boat, account of the Ameri- 
can node 26 
eccececcccceses Mr. Dodd on sundry 
improvements in the ad 218 


eees boats, established at Newcastle 5638 
ecsseeeeyg ON, and the Chinese rudder 32 
eses moving carriage, Mr. Blenkinsop 

on hit newly invented, its power 394 
Strabo, French translation of 4. §4) 55 
Stvle, American eree ee 373 
Stock exchange, fraud on ee 263 
Strutt’s dictionary, iliustrated copyof 344 
Superior coffee, method of making 556,315 


Subsidies cece oece 46 
Swift's works, by Scott ee $1 
Sw. rd blades, construction of the High- 

land ee ee ee go 
Swine, cause of preserving oe 118 
Swinburne, his account of the island of 

Eloa a. * oe 428 
Synonomy, contributions to English 117 
Taylor, Mr. W. on the history and the- 

ory of prospect painting oe 405 
eoeeee chart of prospect painters 409 
eeeees his poem es ee 44 
‘Tar water, on ee ee 414 
Taylors, their inadequate wages .. 471! 
Testimonies against war, scriptural 27 
Temporary protection against fixed air 24 
eceees Cust.m House es 303 
Temples, Egyptian oe oe 143 
Temperature of the Mundane atmosphere 247 
Tea, introduction of “ 396 
Teton Indians od ee 518 
Theatres, London oeee ve 389 
Thames, frozen over ecce 169 
Theocritus, specimens of wT 644 
Title ot King of France, origin of the 

King of England's ve +s 210 
Todd, Mr. on the preservation of fruit 

trees see Meow. 8 
Tour in Yorkshire, Mr. Wigfull’s speci- 

men of a see eee 13 
eoss.. through North Wales, sketch 

of a, in-1813-- o$aa_ eoee 309 
Torkington, Mr. on the misuse of pokers 17 
Tooth-ache, remedy for “* 36 


e+ eeee and contagious diseases in schools 405 
Tour in North Wales in August jast, 


sketch of a third and fourth days’ 41 
eeeees Conclusion of ‘* 499 
Tolerance eoee eee $27 
Townley marbles, account of esee 443 
Toulouse, battle of oe ee 464 
Toller, Rev. Mr. his good conduct re- 

warded ee ee 575 
Trade and Prospects of Plymouth, ats -% 


count of oo os : 
Truro, adulteration of flour at os «=. 483 
Treaty o!r Paris , eeee eevee $53 
Trees of N. America sere é 
Translation, its true characteristics 37 
Tuke, Mr. S. kis meritorious eenduct 495 
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Squire, Mrz on the omission of true time 


Travels of Dr. Clarke eee Gtr 
++ee+* Of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke 582 


Tyrtasers, specimens of see 639 
Typhus fever at Leeds Creeee 174 
Tythes secre eee 46 
Universities, their claims to copies of 
books eece eete 537 
Variolous inoculation, the proposed law 


to regulate see esos «99% 
Varieties, literary and philosophical so, 156, 
2515 3439 442, 537 

i 


Valley of the rocks, tour to se 49 
Venus, Mr. Dick on the visibility of 19 
Verb, a new, proposed odccee 25 
Vegetable organization, mechanical cause 

of eeeeee cere 349 
++eeee of North America ese 606 


Vitality of matter, Dr. Crichton on 340, 55% 


Visibility of Venus, Mr. Dick on the 19 
Views of buildings, see curs 
Vowels sounds, Mr. Edwardson .. 38 
seeeee Rev. Dr, Shaw, on the organic 
formation of eee ee & } | 
Wales, North, tour through 7 309 
War, Mr Flower on tees 10 
seeeee of the late origin, causes, and 
consequences sree soso = 68 
seeeee christian doctrine against 215 
seeeee the climax of its foily ae ot 
‘eee scriptural testimonies against 27 
Wahabees, account of the new and in- 
creasing religion and empire of 115, 614 
Water colours, society of painters in 437 
Want, Mr. on his specific for the gout 456 
Walnut oil eeesee toes 334 
Ward, Mr. his paintings * 50 
War, its blighting effects on literature 54 
| Walpole, Mr. his eastern travels 344 
Wappatvo Island of North America 608 
Webb, his beneficence ** 87, 283 
Wellington, Lord, Rev. T. D. Fosbrook’s 
estimate of his battles see 316 
v+eees his passage of the Adour bate + 
Welsh boast tases *° 46 
Weather for twelve years past, Mr. 
Joyce on the “* .* 23° 
Wesleyan methodists, theirnumbers | 83 
Westall, his interesting exhibition $37 
Who, Mr. Jennings, on giving a versatile 
personality to tore 319 
Wigfull, Mr. his specimen of @ tour in 
Yorkshire wae cco 1 
Winch, Mr. his habitats and botanic 
memoranda ce 312, 216, 17 
Will and Sheil, use of os 224, 402 
Winter cold, Mr. W. Barhard on the 
late tee . 137 


Williams Mr. his sxetches in a tour 
from Bristol to the valicy of the rocks 4o¢ 
Wilson, the painter, bis burial place 579 


Woollen cloths, means of preserving 309 
seeees manufactory, its presentetate 453 
Wolcot, Mr. his poem ** 239, 44 
Yarmouth, great dinner at os 48e 


Yellowstone river, in North America 610 
Young Dr. and Mr. Richardson, 150 ori- 
ginal letters between es «=: 2: 93.8, 326 
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INDEX fo the PROPER NAMES in.the VARIETIES, 
TIONS, and NEW MUSIC, 


Abernethy, J. 342 
Adams, Mr. 254 
»Dr. 157,446, 
445 
Aikin, J. 240 
—-, C.R. ib. 
es A. 533, 240 
sa) Miss 341 
Aiton, W. ib. 
Alison, Rev. Ar- 

chibald 161, 441 
Ann of Swansea 542 
Anderson, D. 440 
Adolphus, Mr. 252 
Arrowsmith, Mr. 55 
Armstrong, J. 241, 

151 
-—-, Dr. 57 
Aspland, R. 49 
Atwood, T. 546 
Atkins, Rev.H 242 
Ayton, R. 449, 152 
Ballantyne, 

Messrs. 445 
Barker, Mr. J. S. 447 
Bekeweli, Mr. 159 
Baynes, Mr. E. 346 








' Barde, de 443 


Barker, E. H. 48 





Baynton, T. ib. 
Barrow, Rev. S$. 151 
Bariow, P. 241 
» Stephen 553 
Bares, Rev.G. 242 
Baber, Mr. 50 
Bawdwen, Rev. 
Wm. 56 
Badham, Chas. 534, 
256, 56 


Banks, Mr. S. 57 
Berington, Rev. 


Jos. 553, 52 
Bergen, Louis 65, 66 
Beethoven 248 


Berzelius,I.J. 47 
Bell, Rev. A. 240 
Beresford, Rev. J. 242 
Benger, Miss 440 
Beisham, T. 441 
Berry, Mr. Wm. 255 
Becker, M. 160 


Bishop, Miss 152 
Blaivir,Rev.R. ib, 
Boyd, H. 5S. 48 
Bond, Eliz. 342 
Bowyer, Mr. 55 


Boosey,Mr.T. 57 
Broughton, Mr. 

Cc. 8 
Britton, John 160, 


347, 57, 53, 440, 
439 
Brotier, G. 47 


Brown, Mr.C, 342 
ped | R, 341 
== a, Rev. W. 313 


Brady, T. 342 
Brewster, David 440 
Brydgesy Sir Eger- 


ton 51 
Busby, Mr. 256 
Burney, Dr. W. 254 
Burgh, A. 342 
Butier, Wm. ib. 
Burkitt, J. 359 


« Burnett, Dr. 533, %56 


Byron, Lord 401 
By water, J. 440 
Cary, Rev. H. 

F. 49 
Calvus, ib. 
Cawchorn, J. 212 
Catty, Lewis 542 
Carstair, J. 4-40 
Campbell, Mr. 344 
Card, Rev. Mn 440 
Caulfield, Jas. 5352 
Cappe, Catherine 534 
Carpenter, Lant. ib. 
Chateaubriand, F. 


A. de 441 
Chalmers, Rev. 
T. 441, 242 


Chambers, J. 543 
Cianchettini, P. 545 





Clayton, Wm. 343 
»5.D. 56 
Clarke, Dr. J. 153 
’ 157 

,G.S. 152 





Clementi, Muzio 247 
Clifford, A. 255, 342, 
49 
Clarke, Capt. 158, 
252, 442 

Clarendon, Ed. 

Earl of 438 
Clutterbuck, R. 954 
Corri, M.P. 546,360, 

153 
Collinson, Rev. J. 49 
Colburn, Zerah 55 
Cobbin, Rev. J. 256, 
58 
Colquhoun, Mr. 445 


Cramer, J. R. 448, 

153 

Craig, J. 443, 254, 

343 

Crusen, B. 439 

Cristall, Mr. 251 

Cuvier, M. 48 
Cullum, Rev. Sir 

J. 49 

Cuilen, Marg. 533, 

160, 441 

Davies, Rev. J. 2492 





»>Mr.G. 57 
Dawson, M. 343 
Danby, B. 439 
Daubduisson, J. 633, 

449 


Davies, W. 440 
Daniell, Wm. 533, 


442 
Davy, Sir Hum- 
phrey 58 
Dalyell, Mr. J 
G.. $48 


Damer, Hon Mrs. 959 
Daubeny, Rev. 
= 








534 
Debrett, J. 342 
Dibdin, J. 48 

,c. 240 
» Rev. 
Mr. 55 


D’ Israeli, Mr. ib. 
Dickinsun, Mr. 
Adam 57 
Dillon, Viscount 253 
Dow, P. 151 
Dougall, Mrs. 156 
Dupont, G. 534 
Dunbar, Geo. 441, 
440 
Duncan, A. 240, 151 
Demlop, J. 255, 439 
Dyer, G. 348, 44 
Edgeworth, M. 152 


Egestorf, G.H. 241 

Eley, F. 65 

Elton, C.A. 554,255, 

543 

Ellis, Mr. H. 52 

Elmes, Mr. 55 

Elizabeth, the. 

Princess 251 
Erskine, Mrs. E. 

Ss. 241 

» Lord 50 





Faber, Rev. G. S. 447 
Fernyhough, Rev. 
WwW. 


534 
Fiorillo, F,. 248 
Field, J. 249 


Fitzgerald, P. 241 - 


Fisher, Richard 
Barnard 532 
Flaxman, Mr. 343 


Fox, Jos. 469 — 


Fosbrooke, Rev. 

Thomas Dud- 

ley 254 
Fontaine, la 534 
Frend, W.esq. 48 
Franks, J. Clarke 342 
Fuller, Rev. A 
Gelinek, 248, 65 
Geoghegan, E. 342 
Gell, Mr. 345 
Gildon, 448 
Gifford,Mr.John 345 
Gilchrist, Mr.O: 256 
Gillies, R. P. 446 
Glover, Mr. 251 
Good, J. M. ry 48 


NEW PUBLICA. 


regs 5 

Gough, M a 
Grant, he m3 63 
——» Mrs. 255; 44; 
Gregory, G. 341,040 
Grosvenor, Mr, 951 
Graham, Mrs, ° 534, 


Granville, Dr. a 
guste Bozzi 54; 
Gunn, Rev. W, 34 
Gyles, Mr. J. F. 349 
Hall, Robt. 534 
Haigh, T. 449, 248, 
66 

Hayter, Mr, 48 
Hawkins, Ti. M. 159 
»H. ib, 
Harvey, T. 440, 240 
Hales, Rev. W. 941 
Hawkins, Mr. H. 38 








» Miss 533, 
447, 58 

Haygarth, Mr. 
Wn. 548 
Haydon "S31 


Hamilton, A. 256 
Hammer, M. de 447 
Hamilton, SirW. 532 
Hartstonge, M. 
Ww. 
Heyne, Dr. B. 253 
Heming, Mr. T. 447 
Hebert, L. 
Hill, G. Nesse 
Hinton, Rev. J. 
Higgins, Wm. 
Howel, f. 
Horsley, Wm. 
Howgil, Wm. 
Hopkins, J. 19 


ESERRES 


_ 


Horne, Sir E. 241 
Hodgkins, G. 348 
Holstein, Antony 
Fred. 440 
Hodgson, Mr. 59 
Holland, Dr. 444 
Humphreys, J.D. 49 
Hutton, W. 
samencsitiiony, Oe, * * Ve 
Ingram, Rev. J. 0 
Jacopt, 161 
Jansen, L. 4 
Jay, J. 58 
Jaques, Mr. Wm. 
ameson, 
temiesten John 533 
enningS, J 
ones, Js 549 
per A 440 
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